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THE SHORT STORY IN ENGLISH 

• 

* WHATEVEj^men^doJ is a phrase which describes 
theme of th^story-teller as well as that of the satirist. 
The most universaT^Sf human interests is the in teres t 
ofj^aBjiiJiisJbroUj^r_™ We should expect this 
universal interest to manifest itself early, and to do so 
first in a direct and jnnple^ther than in an indirect 
and critical fashion. And this is what we actually find. 
The literary critic can with reasonable accuracy trace 
the rise of satire ; but who shall assign an origin to the 
story ? Even the higher criticism would place Oenesia — 
comparatively speaking — fairly near the beginning of 
things ; and Genesis contains some of the finest tales 
ever penned. When the curtain rises on the literature 
of Greece, it reveals an Iliad and an Odyssey^ each 
of which is a long story skilfully woven out of many 
short tales. So, again, when light breaks through the 
darkness of the North, it discloses that great collection 
of the heroic legends of Scandinavia, the Edda; and 
when our own branch of the Teutonic race migrated 
from the Continent, among the furniture it deemed too 
precious to be left behind was, apparently, the group 
of legends from which sprang Beowulf. That Celtic race 
which these Teutons found in possession of the land 
had its own heroic myths, the modern forms of which 
point back to a past far beyond the dawn of authentic, or 
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at least of written history ; and the differences between 
these two groups of stories have furnished part of the 
foundation for those theories of Teutonism on the one 
hand and of C eltici sm on the other, which, after having/ 
pervaded history and criticism for the last half-century, 
are now seriously threatened by the newer arithro- 
pology. 

The story, then, is very old, and from its appearance 
at the dawn of literature the inference might be drawn 
that there can be no great difiQculty in telling it. But 
such an inference would be unsound. It is only by 
comparison that Genesis stands near the beginning of 
things ; and if there is anything certain in literary 
criticism it is that the Iliad and the Odyssey are the 
fine fruit of a very long process of development. 
Evolution has taught us to think in millenniums instead 
of decades. And while it is true that the story is, or 
may be, simple, it is a profound mistake to suppose 
that it can be effectively told by any one and without 
art. In truth, l^U?rarv simplmity. is one of the most 
difficult of all things to attain, though the nori-literary 
variety is within the reach of the dullest. It was the 
latter that Shakespeare ridiculed in Dame Quickly, and 
Johnson in his well-known parody of the ballad stylo ; 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man, 

With his hat in his hand. 

But probably more poets have rivalled the Words- 
worth of the Ode on Intimations of Immortality than 
have rivalled the Wordsworth of Michael. Further, 
simplicity is in no way inconsistent with the extremest- 
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depth of poignaiic 3 % a depth attainable only by the 
profoundest students of the human heart. It is a story 
of childlike simplicity that leads up to that ‘ groat and 
■exceeding bitter cry’ of Esau, which has echoed through 
every century since it was uttered. 

While, however, the short story as a form of literature 
is of immemorial antiquity, that particular type of it 
with which we have here to deal, namely, t he short story 
told in prose and in the English language, is of quite 
recent growth^^ In the main it is an affair of the nine- 

teenth century^ and the very beginnings of it— apart 
from translations and adaptations — cannot be traced 
back much farther than the ago of Elizabeth. For 
Beowulf m an epic in verse, and Chaucer, the first g reat 
who was English in the modern sense of 
likewise used verse as his medium. It is 
true, Chaucer intersperses among his vivid and racy 
stories in verse the prose Tale of Mdiboeus and 7'he 
Parson' 8 Tale, but these are not original, and they are 
anything but livtdy. Chaucer’s only rival in those 
early days, the author of The Friars of Berwick, 
likewise wrote in verso. The early tales of both the 
Scandinavian and the Germanic branches of the 
Teutonic family are in verso. The poetic Edda precedes 
the prose Edda, and it was in verse that the Germans 
celebrated Arminius and other early heroes of their 
race. Herein certainly English literature has developed 
on Teutonic and not on Celtic lines ; for the Colts seem 
to have used prose in their tales more freely and at 
a date relatively earlier than either the Teutonic or 
the Graeco-Italic peoples. In English t he earliest gref^t 
name i a tjbQ history of prose fiction js that of Malcrj". 


story-te ller 
the wor37" 
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But though the Morte d' Arthur ia a groat possession, 
and though it contains an element, probably con- 
siderable, of original matter, it is still, in essence, an 
adaptation from the French. In that language the 
short story was already firmly rooted. It had been 
still longer and was still more deeply rooted in Italian. 
These were the sources from which in Elizabethan 
times it was transplanted into English. At first we 
find simpry" translation. That great storehouse of plots 
for the use of the dramatist, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
(1666-7), is compiled from the resources supplied by 
Boccaccio, Bandello, Margaret of Navarre, and others. 
But ten years later, in The Petite Pallace of Peitie his 
Pleasure, as Professor Atkima points out,^ we find 
occasional additions made by the translator to the 
original ; and five years later still, ‘ of the eight stories 
which make up Rich his Farewell to the Miliiaric 
Profession (1681), while three are taken from the 
Italian, the remaining five are frankly “forged onely for 
delight 

Thus original prose fiction was at last established in 
England and in the English language. It had its birth 
somewhat before the date last mentioned. Critics are 
now generally agreed that Euphues is the earliest 
English novel and the first part of Euphues was 
publisEe^ ^ 157 8. The wonder is that the development 
was so long delayed, for there are numerous indica- 
tions that the popular appetite for tales was so keen 
that it might fairly be called voracious. There was, 
therefore, plenty of stimulus to invention. One indica- 
tion of this appetite is the success of translations like 

^ Cambridge History of English Literature, iii, 343, 
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those of Painter and Fenton ; another is the fact that 
men like ( rreene, who made a precarious living by the 
j)en, found it worth their while to write similar tales. 
But one reason for the late development may at once bo 
assigned. It is that the skill necessary tc produce 
either the short tale, or that longer sort of tale which 
we now call a novel, did not exist. Highly gifted as 
the* Elizabethans were, they had not this particular 
sort of talent. To say that English prose was still 
unformed is certainly insufficient, and is only partially 
true. Painter does well enough, and Malory and 
Berners do brilliantly well, when they are working on 
materials supplied by others. When it comes to 
invention, Lyly flounders hopelessly, and others, like 
Greene and Nash, achieve only an occasional and 
partial success. Euphues no doubt has merits which 
at one time were denied to it ; but more than enough 
has of late been made of those merits, and, such 
as they are, they are certainly not merits of con- 
struction. The story is naught. The simple truth is, 
that far the greater part of original English prose of 
the Elizabethan age can now be read with enjoyment 
only by the few who have steeped themselves in the 
spirit of the time. And this means, as those few are 
apt to forget, that the prose in question falls a long 
way short of greatness. No such preparation is 
needed for the enjoyment of North’s Plutarch, or of 
Malory, or Berners. These men are saved through the 
guidance of the great artists whom they translated, 
or whose materials they worked up. The same holds 
true of poetry. For the enjoyment of Shakespeare we 
need no preparation, except such training of soul 
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and mind as will suff ice for the compreh ^sion of 
greatnoas of any ag ejr om Adam do wnwards. BjJt- for 
en jojmont^of the minor dramatists some special 
preparaUo^n is needed ; and the preparation mustri^e 
extensive in invOTse proportion to the stature of the 
dranmtist. Hence we may formulate a useful rule for 
discriminating between what is assuredly great, and 
what is only more or less dubiously so. The assuredly 
great is never caviare to the general ; while the critio 
who rediscovers greatness that for some reason has 
gone out of fashion and sunk into oblivion had better 
consider carefully the terms in which he proclaims his 
discovery. It was s ome weakness in the writor that 
caused the obliy i^ ; ii_he7had been great enough^ ho 
would never have been for gotfc^ The writer whom 
the critic has discovered may not bo wholly insignifi- 
cant, but that he is not a demigod is certain, and that 
ho is not a giant is in the highest degree probable. The 
possibilities involved in such a cataclysm as the over- 
throw of Rome by the barbarians are incalculable ; 
but, such cases excepted, the rule hero laid down will 
be found trustworthy. 

Now in this predicament Elizabethan prose fiction 
stands. It is a rediscovery ; the world had forgotten 
all about it ; but the revival of interest in Elizabethan 
poetry which accompanied the modern revival of 
romance, led to a renewed interest in the prose founda- 
tions on which much of that poetry, in its dramatic 
form, rested. It was found that there were storehouses 
of materials, partly original, largely borrowed, from 
which the dramatists had drawn. Antiquaries set to 
work to edit rare tracts or print forgotten manuscripts, 
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and critics followed in their steps to appraise them. Both 
fell into the mistake of exaggerating the importance of 
their discoveries. Nothing that they found can be 
ranked either in the first class or in the second. What 
they did establish was that stories in considerable 
number and of considerable bulk in the aggregate were 
produced by the Elizabethan writers, and that these 
\?riters were the pioneers of prose fiction in English 
as well as of the English drama. They showed, further, 
that this prose fiction was tolerably varied as well as 
extensive. The short story and the novel, romance and 
realism, were all represented. already been 

mentioned as the first novelist, or rather as the writer of 
the first novel, for he hardly knew what he was doing ; 
Greene may bo taken a.s the best representative of 
romance ; and Nash a s representative of the picaresque 
writers. There was much talent and some genius in 
their work. Yet in the main it failed. Its highest 
praise is that part of it was built into the fabric of the 
drama. Shakespeare, as is well known, used Lodge’s 
liosalynd for As You Like It, and Greene’s Pandosio 
for the Winter' 8 Tale ; but whoever turns back from the 
plays to the sources will find there the story without 
the glamour of genius, and in consequence will be apt 
to think the story rather commonplace. 

V^rous as it ^ few y ears, the plant of 

glizab etbiXSL- Prose fiction soon jwi^thered^j^a^ The 
cai ^e was p artly the ex trao rdinary succo sa of the 
d [rama : the s tory enac t ed on the stage was mor e 
popular than I fie story read in the closet . P artly, no 
doubtT it l ay in the defects of the story-tellers. They 
had no clear end in view. They did not understand 
a3 
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the limits of their medium, prose, or the conditions 
of its use. GreenC;i for instance, encumbered himself 
with all the weiglif of euphuism. He increased the 
load by undertaking to pointamoral before he had 
learnt to tell a plain tale. Of ado rnment bis tales have 
Qnly tog much. He interrupts his narrative to preach, 
he thinks to impart variety by digression — an error 
serious in ever}^ kind of narrative, and fatal in short 
stories. Though he claimed to be learned, ho has more 
anachronisms than Shakespeare. In Penelope's ike??, 
which introduces the wife of Ulysses and her attendants, 
the w^omon speak.^c4» Anacreon, Menander, and Ovid. 
What is far worse is the fact that Greene violates 
that appropriateness to character which Shakespeare 
observes while ho flings chronology to the winds. , . .TIpis, 
in the same piece, the old Nurse expresses her surprise 
‘ that Romans who covet to surpass the Grecians in all 
honourable and virtuous action, did not see into their 
own folly, when they erect temples unto Flora ’ — 
a speech hardly more fit for her mouth than it would be 
for that of the Nurse in Borneo and Juliet. 

Only a few of Greene’s romances can be called 
short stories. Mamillia, w^hich fills a considerable 
volume, goes beyond the limit. Even Menaphon 
and Fnndosto are upon the confines. But Penelope's 
Web and Perimedes the Black-Smifli both contain short 
’Stories properly so called, kill 

in cgns^ctignji nd wan t of^reclsion of purpose that 
prevent Greene from rapjd^ g as a sto^telier stilt tQ.^ 
be rec^on ed,jgijtJx,^ 

Greene occasionally crossed the space which diyides 
romance from realism ; Nash was a realist by habit 
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and preference. But Nash has little to do with the 
history of the short story. The satirical portraits 
which he drew with no small skill belong to a different 
category, and T/ie Unfortunate TravelleVy or the Life oj 
Jack Wilton (1594), by virtue of which ho ranks as the 
forenimuT of I)ofoo, is a long story rather than a short 
one. and, like the picaresque tales in general, is destitute 
of construction. The man who came nearest to success 
in this particular form was one who was older in years 
but younger in the art than they. If Thomas Deloney 
was born, as is supposed, in 1543, he lived to the good 
old age of fifty-six or fifty-seven, instead of the thirty 
years or so which bounded the lives of so many of his 
literary companions- He was far past the latter limit 
before he entered upon a literary career. He drifted 
from silk-weaving into ballad-writing, but he seems not 
to have made letters his profession much before 1586. 
Most of his verso is sad doggerel. The prose narratives, 
with which alone we are concerned, were all produced 
during the iStst three or four years of his life. Deloney 
was not only more mature than his rivals, but, WTiting 
after them, bo had the advantage of their example and 
experience to guide him. The Gentle Craft, a collection 
of stories relating to the craft of the shoemaker, is 
decidedly the best book of its kind that wo owe to the 
Elizabethans. Jack of Newbury and Thomas of Reading 
have somewhat more the character, and approach 
nearer to the dimensions, of novels ; yet they, too, are 
in the main groups of stories loosely strung together 
on the thread of a central character. In all of them 
g^ter skill i |L _construoti oiL_tban any 
olTiis rivals7Ti5~chaJacters are better drawn, his 
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humour is richer, his wit less strained. The ca^e 
of hia,.a uccess was that he was conten t to tel l a plai n 
stor^^plainl^drawing from his own experience and 
depicting men an d, w'Qt ^QQ.-Whom ho knew. It is true 
he is not without his affectations. Quaint and incon- 
gruous fragments of euphuism and tags of romance 
remind the reader of the ago to which he belonged. 
But in the main he is free from the strained ingenuities 
and far-fetched conceits which are so wearisome in his 
contemporaries. He is essentially a realist, and, like 
the giant of old, he has gained strength by contact with 
mother-earth. Ho probably gains, too, by the very 
absence of poetry from his nature, as Lyly and Greene 
were led astray by its presence. 

The short story seemed, then, to be on the point of 
success. It was really on the verge of eclipse. When 
D_elojaev died in 1600, the short story passed into a etata, 
of suspended animation, from which it was destined, 
indeed, to be revived, but not through the influence 
of the Elizabethan story-tellers. The br6ak between 
them and their modern successors is complete. The 
most potent cause of this eclipse was probably the 
overwhelming success of the drama. Deloney’s stories 
might have held their ground against the stiffness of 
Oorboditc and the crudity of Oammer Ourton's Needle^ 
But just about the time when Deloney abandoned silk- 
weaving for ballad- making Shakespeare migrated from 
Stratford to London, and when the former died the 
latter was in mid -career. Jack of Newbury and The 
Gentle Craft are nearly contemporaneous with As You 
Like It undi Twelfth Night, Ben Jonson, Webster,^ 
Massinger, Beaumont, and Fletcher, were all to come. 
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To their blaze the light of poor Deloney was as a 
farthing rushlight to the sun. 

The eclipse was of long duration. Until the Puritans 
closed the theatres, the drama m a intainea the ascen- 
dancy it had won, and afterwards the energy which 
might have gone to tl^ creatjon of^ stories was larg ely 
absorbed in polemics, political and religious. Such 
literary talent as w'as still artistically disinterested 
devoted itself to the ijol ineation of c lmr aotors rat her 
tjmn to narcatipn. It was Qverbury, not Deloney, who 
left successors. Somewhat Wer ^n ya a proved him- 
self to be an unsurpassed stor3’'-telIS ; but his religious 
^UegQi ies st and It is not till we roach the 

eighteenth that we find anything to the 

y urpoiel; an^ mtho early part even of the eighteenth 
century we find rather promise than performance. 
g^K^unquestionably possessed the gift of story-telling, 
but he made narrative me relv_the vehicle of hi s satire. 
So did his friend Arbuthnot. And while Robinson 
Prusge i s con clu sive pr oof of Defoe^ s mastership, both 
it and his picaresque stories are among the incunabula 
of the novel, not of the short story, T^ y)eriodic al paper, 
as^roaj^ and developed by Steele and Addison , seemed 
be a promi sing mediun^P5Jdie.4?ubUcation of short 
stori es ; and in their dreams and allegories tEese 
writers approached the verge of the tale, as in the De 
Coverley papers they all but made a novel. But in 
b oth cases what they gave was rather hints and 
( suggestions than the thing itself. Nevertheless, the 
medium they created was as good for the tale as it was 
for the essay of manners and society, and in due time 
the tale was born ane^ Not, however, until after the 
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birth of the novel. It might have been expected 
a priori that story-tellers would work up from small 
to great. In point of fact they did the opposite, and 
when Tom Jones was published hardly a beginning had 
been made with the short story. The first of the 
periodicals in which stories were a conspicuous feature 
was The Adventurer, and to its conductor, Hawkes- 
worth^ must be assigned the credit of this development. 
Even in T_he Adveh,turer the tale was used in a tentative 
way, as if Hawkesworth thought that it required 
some justification other than its merit as a tale. Each 
of his stories embodies some moral and inculcates 
a lesson. This affords great comfort to the conscien- 
tious Nathan Drake, w^ho praises the story of ^murath , 
perhaps Hawkesworth's masterpiece, because ‘ its 
instructive tendency is so gre<at, its imagery and inci- 
dents are so ingeniously appropriate, that few compilers 
for youth have orai ted to avail themselves of the 
lesson The tale is a good one, but the praise, though 
deserved, will probably bo felt at the present time to bo 
a dubious recomraend<ation. Since the days of Sandford 
and Merton compilers for youth have learnt to be less 
direct in their methods. T^he moral pill . is now more 
thickl y coated with the sugar~ venture apd incident. 
Amurath is, as the name indicates, an Eastern tale ; 
and this was the sort which Hawkesworth particularly 
affected. He was conscious, however, of the advantage 
of variety ; indeed, the search for variety is the most 
notable feature of his conduct of The Adventurer, 
Accordingly wo find tales of English life as well as tales 
of the East. The one feature common to all is that they 
have invariably that ‘ i nstructive tendency which 
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was so pleasing to the conscience of X>rake, however 
the natural man in him may have delighted in story 
pure and simple. And Drake’s criticism is impor- 
tant, not because it expresses his own opinion, but 
because it is a deduction from the actual practice of 
the eighteenth -century story-tellers ; it wag either their 
opinion, or the opinion which they felt themselves 
oT^liged to adopt- 

Hawkesworth’s innovation proved to bo popular, 
and his example was followed in several of the 
periodical essays subsequent to The Adventurer. 
By far the greatest of those who in this respect 
imitated him was Oli ver Goldsmith , whoso Aseirif an 
Eastern Tale : or a Vindication of the Wisdom oj 
Providence in the Moral Government of the Worlds is 
exactly in the manner of Hawkesworth. It has the 
same Eastern setting and the same ‘ instructive 
tendency But it has also the beaiity of style which 
enabled Goldsmith to adorn all he touched, and in 
addition to that it has a force and do})th of thought 
which deserve the attenti(.)n of those who accept the 
‘inspired idiot’ theory with regard to its author. 
The Adventures of a Strolling Flayer shows that Gold- 
smith could tell another kind of tale as well. 

After Goldsmith the periodical essay was moribund ; 
but the tale was doomed to no second Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. For now not the drama but prose 
fiction was becoming the dominant form of literature, 
and prose had shaken itself free from poetic tradition 
and influence. Thanks to the Queen Anne writers^ t he 
secret of a lucid and simple structure of sentence wa s 
attainable by any one who would take a little trouble. 
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Through twy centurieg of experience and effort the 
limits of what was possible, or of what it was expedient 
to attempt, had been more or less determined. Hence 
the revival of romance produced no such result as had 
followed in the wake of the earlier romance. The 
Elizabethan romancer rambled whore he pleased. He 
could not deny himself the pleasure of producing an 
effect which seemed to him good in itself. His suc- 
cessor of the later eighteenth century, generally a less 
richly gifted man, had a keener eye to business and 
a sounder sense of what was relevant, and therefore 
effective, because not merely good in itself, but got^d 
in its setting. Lyly had a richer mind than Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, but I'he Mysteries of Udolpho is, as a story, incom- 
parably better than Euphues — than which, indeed, 
nothing could well be worse. The indispensable con- 
ditions of the art had at last been learnt ; there were 
Englishmen who combined with the power to tell 
stories with effect, the will to toll them for their own 
sake, and no longer for their ‘ instructive tendency \ 
One o f the difficulties of the short story had hitherto 
m. The tale was not a thing 
as it were. The long story, the 
novel, had, naturally, a substantive existence of its 
own : it was a book. The sh ortjBt ory requir ed supp ort. 
This had not been so great a difficulty in the earlier 
days of frequent and multifarious tracts and pamphlets. 
Buf}_tj L^t rpode nf pp blinatinn had long ceased to be 
one that was favouralble to the prospects of a short 
story, ‘Burning questions* could be discussed, 
because readers were drawn by the blaze and heat ; but 
the short story had no such power of attraction. The 
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periodical, as Steele and Addison and their successors 
understood it, might have afforded the solution of the 
difficulty ; but, as we have seen, it was now itself in 
decay. Its decay was, however, coincident with the 
rise of anotfier species of periodical, which has supplied 
just the medium necessary for the short story. The 
* magazine ’, by its ver3^ name, indicates a scope and 
a variety which were never aimed at by The T alter ^ The 
Spectator, or The Rambler* Alreadj^ The Genllcman' a 
Magazine illustrated that variety, and the day was 
approaching when the periodicals similarK- varied were 
destined to multiplj^ beyond the dreams of an earlier 
time. TJiere is the closest connexion between the 
development of this class of periodicals and the short 
story. They have acted and reacted upon one another, 
and each has been in turn cause and effect of the 
increase of the other. The more magazines the more 
need of stories to fill them, and the more stories the 
wider the demand for magazines. It is therefore a fact 
of the first importance in the history of the story that, 
while The Tatter and The Spectator were fading into 
The Mirror and The Lounger and The Looker-on, and 
those in turn into The Ruminator, The Reasoner, The 
Moderator, and The Spy, about which few people know 
more than they learn from the industrious Drake, there 
sprang into being that other periodical literature of 
more diversified contents which has since grown to 
such astonishing proportions. The earlier periodical 
was the nurse of the essay. The periodical of our own 
day nourishes it still, but with a difference. We rather 
like our essay to be solid, to embody facts, to be 
useful ; and the light play of Addison scarcely reaches 
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our ’standard of utility. Men have been known to think 
that poetry itself would be much more satisfactory if 
it only proved something, and even poets have been 
known to give them some excuse by professing to 
‘ justify ’ something to something else. In this respect 
the modern magazine is less literary than the eighteenth- 
century periodical. But there seems to be a law of 
compensation at work ; for, per contra^ the story, which 
the modern magazine nourishes also, now needs to be 
nothing but a story. It requires no longer to be written 
with one eye upon the tale and the other upon the ‘ com- 
pilers for youth \ The imagery and incidents have to 
be ingeniously appropriate to nothing but the story 
itself. It is a blessed emancipation. It is the final and 
indispensable step which alone can make literature 
fully and emphatically literary. 

‘ I’ll larn ye for bein’ a toad,’ is the exclamation of 
the little boy who feels himself an instrument of divine 
vengeance in beating the poor ugly creature to death. 
The rigid moralist who prides himself on being nothing 
but a moralist, and who is hardly more competent to 
judge than is the little boy to be the agent of omnipo- 
tence, would ‘ larn ’ all literature that does not carry 
its moral on the surface ‘ for bein’ literary ’. To him 
it is ugly ; and with ludicrous inconsistency he, who 
cares nothing for beauty, acts on the principle that 
ugliness is the unpardonable sin. Ho might seem to 
be negligible; but he is not, he has repeatedly been 
a power in the land. He has imposed his principle on 
every form of literature in turn. Milton himself was 
influenced by it. Wordsworth ruined much of his 
work by his determination to be a teacher. Not that 
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the determination was itself wrong ; the error lay in the 
poet’s failure to perceive that he was a better teacher 
in proportion as he forgot that ho was anything but 
a poet. So if our moralist selected a volume of essays, 
among the contents would be dissertations buttressed 
with columns of figures and stiff with facts, and 
‘ useful ’ discussions as to the best means of supplying 
the negroes of the West Indies w'ith moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs. The literary selector would insert 
instead something from Lamb, as sinuous and as sweet 
as a tendril of liuiH'ysuckle. And in the long run, by 
the mysterious alchemy of nature, the essay on Roast 
Pig would prove a more potent agent (ff morality than 
the essay on moral pocket-handkerchiefs. The little 
boy was wrong. He was not an instrument of divine 
vengeance. If any Bu])ernatural power guided him, 
it was one of a widdy different sort. It is best not 
to ‘ larn ’ the toad to bo anything but a toad. The 
business of literature is just to be literary, and every 
form of it has a right to develop in its own way, subject 
only to the laws of beauty. A great poet has declared 
beauty to be identical with truth. Wo may follow him 
tit least so far as to believe that they are closely con- 
nected, and then draw the further easy inference that 
morality, if it be sound, cannot be far off from the pair. 

This priceless freedom was won for the short story 
in the nineteenth century. It was partly duo to the 
multiplicity of the magazines ; for what was unpleasing 
to one editor might be the very thing another desired. 
An/i hence the nineteenth century is, with the few years 
of the present century that are already gone, emphati- 
cally the period of the short story in English. What 
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went before was merely preparatory. To that freedom 
is due the variety, grave and gay, weird and grotesque, 
romantic and realistic, illustrated in the present volume. 
To the ample practice it ensured must be ascribed, too, 
the skill in construction here shown. A Robert Louis 
Stevenson would have been impossible in the Eliza- 
bethan age. Tossibly Shakespeare could have told the 
story of Markheirn if he had tried ; but we may be sure 
that no lesser contemporary could have done so. 

Perhaps a word of caution may be necessary with 
regard to what has been said above concerning the 
moral in the story. Some of the stories here printed 
embody a moral. Wherein, therefore, it may be asked, 
do they differ from the stories of the eighteenth century 
to which reference has been made ? The answer is 
twofold. In the first place, occasionally to convey 
a moral is a very different thing from feeling under the 
obligation to convoy a moral always. That feeling 
marks one excess, which is bad. In the eighteenth 
century it stunted the development of the story. But 
reaction led, in criticism at least, to an opposite excess. 
It cannot be sound to criticize the novel of purpose, 
as it has frequently been criticized, because of the 
presence of the purpose. The question always is, how is 
the purpose handled ? And this loads to the second part 
of the answer. It is certainly true that some of the 
stories here included are stories with a moral. The 
" selections from Hawthorne are clearly of that character ; 
and yet most people will feel that they are among the 
most artistic of all. How, then, can that be good in 
Hawthorne which is bad, or at the best dubiously good, 
in Hawkesworth and Goldsmith ? The difference is the 
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difference between perfect and imperfect fusion. In 
Hawkesworth the moral is obtruded, and the story 
seems to labour under its weight ; in Hawthorne there 
is perfect balance — the story is the moral. Sydney 
Smith jested about the diminutive body of his friend 
Jeffrey. Jeffrey, he said, had not body enough to cover 
his mind, his intellect was ‘ indecently exposed So 
it is with the moral of the story. There is artistic 
indecency in the exposure of the moral in liawkes- 
worth’s stories. In Hawthorne’s case, for the reason 
already given, there is no exposure at all. We have to 
Strip off the covering of story before we see the moral. 
Hawkesworth had his moral first clear before his mind, 
and then asked how he was to illustrate it. Hawthorne 
was the Puritan grown into an artist, who could not 
have separated story from moral if he had tried. 
Probably no other man has blended the tw’o so perfectly 
as Hawthorne ; but where a direct moral is conveyed 
at all, success is to be measured by the nearness of 
approach to him. On this principle, and on no other, 
can purpose be judged. 

It is in Qonstr uction that the nineteenth-century 
story-tellers are most conspicuously superior to their 
predecessors. Strange as it seems in the case of men 
who were dramatists, the Elizabethans were absolutely 
incompetent in this respect ; and Deloncy, who was no 
dramatist, is the onl}- exception among them. In the 
eighteenth century the story was made to develop in 
obedience to a law which was external to itself. But in 
the nineteenth century the story-tellers had become con- 
scious of the vital importance of skilful evolution, and 
were convinced that the evolution must be from within. 
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They showed this mastery from the first. Scott’s 
Wandering Willie is almost faultless in construction, 
and, much as Scott has been criticized for careless- 
ness in matters of art, there is no better example in 
i^nglish of art skilfully applied to this purpose. The 
result is all the finer because Scott probably gave very 
little conscious heed to tho matter. The art is con- 
cealed from tho reader until ho deliberately reflectf?, 
because it was almost as completely hid from the 
writer. Other examples hardly less perfect may be 
found in this volume. Hawthorne’s. Bret Harte’s, and 
Stevenson’s stories are models of literary art -an art, 
however, which is somewhat more obtruded than it is 
in the case of Scott. This is especially true in the case 
of Poe. His stories lack nothing of art except the 
condiment of art. They grow under his hand like 
a building at the bidding of t)»o architect, with stroke 
of axe and clang of hammer. Wandering Willie seems 
to spring from tho brain of tho author as silently as 
Solomon’s temple rose. No other story in the language 
gives quite the same impression of masterly case. 

This mastery of the art of construction was })artly 
due to the example and transmitted experience of the 
novelists. In Tom Jones Fielding had supplied a model 
which has rarely been equalled in its own kind. For 
the short story this art was even more important than 
for the novel, because flaws which would be serious in 
the former may pass unobserved in the latter. The 
miniature-painter is not greater than the portrait- 
painter, but his work must necessarily be finer. Hence 
tho importance of avoiding divagation and irrelevancy. 
Thackeray may stop tho progress of Vanity Fair in 
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order to preach a sermon, Dickons may introduce 
0 crowd of characters who have little or nothing to do 
with the story ; and it remains an open question 
whether the gain in richness be not more than sufficient 
compensation for the loss of symmetry. But in a short 
story redundancy would bo like a splash of vivid colour 
from a largo brush on a miniature ; and consequently 
strict limitation to the matter in hand is among the 
laws of perfect obligation. Now one of the conditions 
witliout wdn'ch obedience to the law is impossible is 
tliat the writer must be perfectly clear in his own mind 
as to the eflect ho wishes to produce. Here was the 
rook on whicli the Elizabethans made shipwreck. 
They did not know" clearly their owm purpose, and w ere 
in consequence ready to take up any suggestion of the 
moment. Like the Knights of the Round Table they 
followed wandering fires. The Galahad who finds the 
Grail is he who knows precisely what he seeks, and 
seeks that alone. Wo have such Galahads of art 
among the ninctoenth-century story-tellers. Take, for 
example, either Bret Harte’s Tennessee's Partner or 
Migglcs, or Stevenson’s Markheun. In each of these 
stories the wTiter luiows beyond all peradventure wdiat 
he wishes to do, and he does it, and rigidly oxcludea 
all else. Another condition, without wdiioh perfect 
obedience to the law would hardly be possible, is that 
the matter in hand must be simple. But, as has 
already been shown, simple here is far from meaning 
superficial. The story may bo as profound as the writer 
is capable of making it. Hawthorn e again and again 
handles problems deeper than human plummet ever 
sounded, and he shows that the essence of the most 
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carefully wrought novel may be condensed into the 
tale. The Mitmicfs Black Veil, a story for which 
space has not been found, is The Scarlet Letter in 
abstract and brief summary. But while profundity is 
not excluded, complexity is. That which is complex 
requires lengthy treatment, and it obscures the dis- 
tinction between the relevant and the irrelevant. Thus 
the outlines are blurred, and that unity of impression 
which is essential to the short story becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, of attainment. 

Unity of impression is the end, and limitation to the 
matter m hand, the means. Here, perhaps, light is 
thrown upon the failure of the Elizabethans. The 
principles of the short story are more akin to the laws 
of the Greek than to those of the Elizabethan drama. 
It was because the Greeks aimed at unity of impression 
that they obeyed the law of the three unities. The 
Elizabethans, aiming at holding the mirror up to 
nature, flung two of the unities to the winds, and 
greatly modified the third. Nature is not simple, she 
is highly complex ; the impression she produces is not 
one, but multifarious. The dramatic experience of the 
Elizabethans may therefore have been misleading 
rather than helpful. Their genius for the stage may 
have militated against their success, as their genius 
for poetry certainly did ; and the fact that the one 
successful story-teller among them was not a dramatist 
may be less paradoxical than at first it seems. 

The stories of the nineteenth century are remarkable 
for their variety. They cover nearly the whole range of 
human interests and appeal to every emotion, from 
horror and fear to tenderness and pity. They touch 
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lioavon and earth and hell. They are dreamy or 
intensely active, donieslic or adventurous. They 
illustrate crime almost inhuman or virtue almost suy)er- 
human. They are sucli as boys may road and fully 
understand, or they convey suggestions which the 
wisest man cannot wholly exhaust — they are stories 
of adventure or profound j)yRchological studies. They 
are masterpieces of constniction, or they arc so simply 
put together that it is doubtful whether they should 
be called (assays or stories. Such, for example, is the 
ease with liah and hift Friends. But has not Brown 
himself settled the question by calling the first part 
a story, and declaring his oj)inion that ‘ Homer, or 
King David, or Sir Walter, alone were worthy to 
rehearse ’ it ? All or nearly all this variety is illustrated 
in the j)resent volume. But it must bo borne in mind 
that the selection hero presented has been partly 
determined by conditions of space. Thus Mrs. Gaskell’a 
Cousin Phillis is perhaps tlie finest example in English 
of the domestic idyll, and is surpassed among its 
author’s works only by the exquisite Cranford. But 
Cousin Phillis is too long to bo included. Again, Hogg’s 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner is one of the most 
masterly psychological studies we possess, and if it had 
been possible this ought certainly to have been included, 
both for its intrinsic merits, and as an example of a 
single triumph won by a man who wrote many stories, 
but no other than this which is worth reading. But, 
again, the Confessions is too long ; and so the collection 
is the poorer for the absence of a tale which is unique 
in English. The same consideration explains the ab- 
sence of two other great names. On their merit as 
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stories De Quincey’s Kalmuck Tartars and Ruskin’s 
King of the Golden River certainly deserved inclusion ; 
but they would take too much space. William Carleton, 
too, has been regretfully excluded. His Tubber Derg 
would have been among the stories selected, but for 
the fact that it is too long ; while such stories of his 
as are suitable in length seemed hardly to harmonize 
in tone with the volume as a whole. 

The list of authors shows clearly enough, as we 
should expect, a close connexion between novel writing 
and the telling of short stories. Many of the most 
prominent novelists, English and American, are here 
represented. Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Meredith, 
and Stevenson, all contribute. On the other hand, the 
names that are absent are almost as striking as those 
that are present. We have no Thackeray, no George 
Eliot, no Bronte, no Jane Austen. Why is it that the 
female absentees so much outnumber the male ? 
Except Mrs. Gaskoll, not one of our first-rate women 
novelists appears. Have the women disdained the art, 
or is there something in its conditions which renders 
it less perfectly adapted to their genius than the novel ? 
Certainly there are differences between the two forms. 
Notwithstanding their occasional success, we should 
hardly rank either Scott or Dickens as typical narrators 
of short stories. It may bo merely that they were too 
busy telling long ones ; but at any rate the fact remains 
that their short stories are few and relatively unim- 
portant. On the other hand, there are great novelists 
who are equally great in both arts, or who perhaps in 
the short tale excel their own work on the larger scale. 
There may be a doubt even about Hawthorne. He 
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has written two or three very great novels, but so many 
very great tales that a volume might be compiled from 
him alone. Stevenson, again, notwithstanding the 
triumph of Weir of licriniston, is perhaps even greater 
in the tale than in the novel; and Bret Harte is so 
beyond any question. Comparatively few who have 
not written novels appear on the list, but they are 
suflicient to demonstrate that the highest success may 
be achieved in the tale by those who are not novelists. 
No one will dispute Poe’s extraordinary skill, and Wash- 
ington Irving’s liip Van Winldc is unsurpassed for 
charm. 

The fact that the two writers just named are Ameri- 
cans suggests the rellection that the American element 
is remarkably conspicuous in this volume. If a selection 
were made of essays, English and American, or of 
lyrical poems, the American element would certainly 
be in much smaller proportion to the whole. Here, 
measured by number of tales, . about one- third are 
American. Would any competent judge give, for the 
period covered, a proportion of one- tenth in poetry V 
It is interesting to speculate as to the cause of this 
relative preponderance, but very difficult to find 
a satisfactory explanation. We might imagine that 
the hurry of American life had something to do with it. 
Is not the short story the literary form we should 
expect to find flourishing in a country where there is 
hardly time to eat meals ? The whole tone of the 
stories selected negatives any such supposition. They 
seem to emanate from and to be written for Sleepy 
Hollow. This is the character not only of Washington 
Irving’s tale, but of Hawthorne’s stories as well. The 
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author of the Twice-Told Tales had time to brood and 
meditate, and ho expected his readers to find time too. 
They are not the sort of literature to be taken on the 
street-car and road to the ‘ scoosh ’ of the electric wire. 
Hawthorne, it is true, belongs to a time when English 
influence w^as more ])otent in American literature than 
it is now. But even BxotJdayte’^s tales, written in^the 
midst of the rush and tumult of the Californian gold 
fever, are fanciful and introspective rather than 
hurried and adventurous. The curtain rises that we 
may see Tennessee’s Partner conduct a funeral, and his 
heart is in the coffin there with Tonnossoe. Life has 
come to a stop w'ith Higgles, and the whole point of the 
story is to illustrate her fidelity to the paralytic Jim. 
The outcasts of Poker Flat are shown at th© moment 
when the problem before them is just how to die — and 
bow to die, not in action, not with the tense strain of 
every muscle, but simply in the mood of acquiescence 
in inevitable fate. To come down to a still later date, 
the exquisite New England pictures of Miss Wilkins 
are pictures of quietude, and sometimes of stagnation. 
There are undoubtedly correlations between literature 
and life, but they are of a subtle kind. The suggested 
correlation between a bustling life and a literature of 
hurry and adventure is too obvious. And it is not true, 
the facts contradict it. There is more ground for tlie 
theory that the cause is to be found in the freedom 
which American publishers have enjoyed and taken 
to print the w^orks of English authors without paying 
for them. They were not likely to pay for native talent 
when the works of the English romancers from Scott 
downwards were theirs already. In the case of the 
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novel this was a weighty consideration ; in the case of 
the short story it was much less important. And other 
considerations had to be taken into account. Local 
colrjur couid only be supplied by men of the locality. 
New England had a life and traditions of its own ; the 
Southern States had their negroes ; only a Californian 
could thoroughly understand California. But though 
we may believe that there is an element of truth in this 
theory, it would bo rash to take it as a full explanation 
of the fact. If it were, the case of poetry ought to 
correspond with that of prose. We should expect 
England to produce the long ejacs and the ambitious 
tragedies, but both countries to be equally prolific of 
lyrics and occasional verse. But it is not so. While the 
American story-tellers are the equals of any, not only 
Shelley and Keats and Coleridge, but in later days 
Tennyson and Browming and Swinburne stand as 
supreme in the lyric as they do in their longer works. 
It must suffice to note the fact that there is no other 
form of literature in which America is so eminent as in 
the writing of short stories, and to leave it unexplained. 
The wind of genius bloweth where it listeth. Science 
can imperfectly explain the direction of the wdnds, and 
criticism can explain still more imperfectly the activities 
of genius. 

HUGH WALKER. 

St. David’s College, 

Lampeter. 



NOTE 

The task of selecting the stories for this volume and 
that of writing the introduction have fallen to different 
persons ; but, as they have proceeded by way of 
friendly criticism and suggestion, they are not unwilling 
to accept a joint responsibility for the volume as a 
whole. The aim has been to make the selection 
representative of the best work of the kind in the 
nineteenth century ; and, while many excellent stories 
have necessarily been excluded, it is hoped that none 
has been included which wise criticism would pronounce 
unworthy. 

Hugh Walker, 
H. S. Milford. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

1771-1832 


THE TWO DROVERS 

Chaptek 1 

It was t}.e day after Doune Eair wlieu my story com- 
monces. It had been a brisk market ; several dealers 
had attended trum the northern and midland counties 
in England, and English money had flown so nuirrily 
about as to gladden the hearts of the liighland farmers. 
Many large droves were about to set oil for England, 
under the j»rotoctu>n of their owmers, or of the tops- 
men whom they e.mployed in the tedious, laborious, 
and responsible ollieo of driving the cattle for many 
hundred miles, from the market wdiero they had been 
purchased, to the fitdds or farm-yards wdiere were 
to 1)6 fattened for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particular, are masters of this 
ditlicult trade of driving, which seems to suit them as 
well as the trade of war. It affords exercise for all 
their habits of patient eiidiiranco and active exertion. 
They are required to know perfectly the drove-roads, 
which lie over the wdldest tracts of the country, and 
to avoid as much as j>ossible the higlnvays, w^hich 
distress the feet of tlie bullocks, and the turnpikes, 
which annoy the spirit of tlie drover ; whereas, on 
the broad green or grey track, which leads across the 
pathless moor, the herd not only move at ease and 
without taxation, but, if they mind their business, 
may pick up a mouthful of food by the way. At 
night, the drovers \isually sleep along with their cattle, 
let the weather bo what it will ; and many of these 
hardy men do not once rest under a roof during 
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a journey on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. 
They are paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of 
the last importance, as it dejxMids on their prudence, 
vigilance, and honesty, whether the cattle reach the 
final market in good order, and afford a profit to the 
grazier. Rut as they maintain themselves at their own 
expense, they are especially economical in that par- 
ticular. At the period we speak of, a Highland drover 
was victualled for his long and toilsome journcv'with 
a few handfuls of oatmeal, and two or three onions, 
renewed from time to time, and a ram’s horn filled 
with whisky, which he used n^giilarly, but sparingly, 
every night and morning. His dirk, or skene-dJiu 
(i. e. black-knife), so worn as to be conceahid beneath 
the arm, or by the folds of the plaid, was his only 
weapon, excepting the cudgel with which he dircet(*d 
the movements of the cattle. A Higldander was^iever 
80 happy as on these occasions. There was a variety 
in the whole journey, which exercised the CVlfa 
natural curiosity and love of motion ; there wore the 
constant change of place and scone, the petty adven- 
tures incidental to the traffic, and the intercourse with 
the various farmers, graziers, and tradei s, intermingled 
with occasional merry-makings, not the less accej)tal)l(3 
to Donald that they were void of expens(‘. ; — and there 
was the consoiousness of superior skill ; for the High- 
lander, a <diild amongst flocks, is a prince amongst 
herds, and his natural habits induce him to disdain 
the shepherd’s slothful life, so that he feels himself 
nowhere more at homo than when following a gallant 
drove of his country cattle in tluj character of their 
guardian. 

Of the number who left Donne in the morning, and 
with the purpose we described, not a iJluytaDiie of them 
all cocked his bonnet more briskly, or gartered his 
tartan hose under knee over a pair of more promising 
epiogs (legs) than did Robin Gig M‘C()ml)ieh, called 
familiarly Robin Dig, that is. Young, or the Ijcsser, 
Robin. Though small of stature, as the epithet Oig 
implies, and nut very strongly limbed, he was as light 
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and alort one of the deer of his moun tains. He had 
an elasticity of st-op which, in the course of a long 
march, made many a stout fellow envy him ; and the 
manner in which he busked his plaid and adjusted his 
bonnet, argned a coriaciousness that so smart a John 
llighlandinan as himself would not pass unnoticed 
among the Ijowland lasses. The ruddy { 5 heek, red lips, 
tind white teeth, fiot off a countenance whi(‘h had 
gained by exposure to the w(‘ather a healthful and 
hardy rather than a niggard hue. If Robin Gig did 
not laugh, or even smile frequently, as indeed is not 
the pra<;tice among his counrrymen, his bright eyes 
usually gleamed from under his bonnet with an exj)reB- 
eion of cheerfulness ready to be turned into miith. 

The de[)arture of Robin Gig was an incident in the 
little town, in and near which ho had many frituids. 
male and female. He was a top[)ing person in his way, 
transacted considerable business on his own behalf, 
and was enl rusted by the })cst farm<irs in the High- 
lands, in pre feinmce to any other drover in that district. 
He might have increased his business to any extent 
had ho condescended to manage it by deputy ; but 
except a lad or two, sister’s sons of his own, Robin 
nqected the idea of assistance, conscious, perhaps, how 
much his reputation depended upon his attending in 
person to tlie practical discharge of his duty in every 
instance. He remained, therefore, contented with the 
highest premium given to persons of his description, 
and comforted himself with tiio hoj>es that a few 
iourno3’'8 to England might enable him to conduct 
business on his own account, in a manner becoming 
his birth. For Robin Gig's father, J.aehlan M‘Combieh 
(or son of viy friend., his aetmnl elan -surname b(dng 
M‘Gregor), had been so called bj'^ the celebrated Rob 
Roy, because of the particular friendshi}) which had 
subsisted between the grandsire of Ivobin and that 
renowned catoran. S(»mo people oven say that Robin 
Gig derived his Christian name from one as renowned 
in the wilds of Tx)eh Lomond as ever was his namessi ke 
Robin Hood, in the precincts of m» rry Sherwood. 
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* Of such ancestry,’ as James Boswell says, ‘ who 
would not be proud ? ’ Robin Oig was proud accord- 
ingly ; but his frequent visits to England and to the 
Lowlands had given him tact enough to know that 
pretensions, which still gave him a little right to 
distinction in his own lonely glen, might be both 
obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred elsewdiero. Tlie 
pride of birth, therefore, was like the miser’s treasure, 
the secret subject of his contemplation, but never 
exhibited to strangers as a subject of boasting. 

Many were the words of graiulation and good luck 
which were bestowed on Robin Oig. The judges com- 
mended his drove, esjaadally Robin’s own [)ro[)erty, 
which were the best of them, Some thrust out tht ir 
snuff-mulls for the parting pinch—olhers tendered the 
doch-an-dorrach, or parting cup. All cn(‘d — ‘ Good luck 
travel out with you and come home with you. — Give 
you luck in the Saxon market — brave notes in tlio 
leabJiar-dhu* (black [)ocket-book), ‘and plenty of English 
gold in the sporran* (pouch of goatskin). 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestly, 
and more than one, it w'as said, w'ould have given her 
best brooch to be certain that it wais upon her that 
his eye last rested as he turned towards the road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary ‘ //oo- 
hoo / ’ to urge forw^ard the loiterers of the drove, 
when there was a cry behind him. 

‘ Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Hero is Janet of 
Tomahourieh — auld Janet, your father’s sister.’ 

‘ Plague on her, for an auld Highland witcih and 
spaewife,’ said a farmer from the Carse of Stirling ; 
‘ sheTl cast some of her cantrips on the cattle,’ 

‘ She canna do tliat,* said another sapient of the 
same profession — ‘ Robin Oig is no t he lad to leave 
any of them, without tying St. Mungo’s knot on their 
tails, and that will put to her speed the best witch that 
ever flew over Dimayot upon a broomstick.’ 

Tt may not be inditlorent to the reader to know, thnt 
f the Highland cattle are peculiarly lialje to he /aArcn, 
or infected, by spelts and witchcraft ; which judicious 
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pf'ople gT3ar<J against by knitting knots of pccAiliar 
complexity on the tnft of hair which terminates the 
aniinars tiiil. 

But the old woman who was the object of the farmer’s 
suspicion, seemed only busied about the drover, with- 
out paying any att-cntion to the drove. Robin, on the 
contrary, appeared rather impatient of her presence. 

‘ What auld-world fancy,’ he said, ‘ has brought you 
BO early from the ingle-side this morning, Muhrae ? 
I am sure I bid you good-even, and had your God- 
speed, last night.’ 

‘ And left me more siller than the useless old woman 
will use till you como back again, bird of my bosom,’ 
said the sibyl. ‘ But it is little I would care for the 
food that nourishes mo, or the fire that warms me, or 
for God’s blessed sun itself, if aught but weel should 
happen to the grandson of my father. So let me walk 
the Jpasil round you, that you may go safe out into 
the foreign land, and come safe home,’ 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, 
and signing to those near that he only complied with 
the old woman to soothe her humour. In the mean- 
time, she traced around him, with wavering steps, 
the propitiation, which some have thought has been 
derived from the Druidical mythology. It consists, as 
is well known, in the person who makes the deasil 
walking three times round the person who is the 
object of the ceremony, taking care to move according 
to the course of the sun. At once, however, she 
stopped short, and exclaimed, in a voice of alarm and 
horror, ‘ Grandson of ray father, there is blood on 
your hand.’ 

‘ Hush, for God's sake, aunt,’ said Robin Oig ; 
‘ you will bring more trouble on yourself with this 
tainhaiaragh * (second sight) * than you will be able to 
get out of for many a day,’ 

The old woman only repeat^^d, with a ghastly look, 
‘ There is blood on your hand, and it is English blood. 
The blood of the Gael is richer and redder. I^et ua 
see — let us ’ 
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Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, 
could only have been done by positive violence, so 
hasty anJ peremptory were her proceedings, she had 
drawn from his side the dirk which lodged in the folds 
of his plaid, and held it up, exclaiming, although the 
weapon gleamed clear and bright in the sun, ‘ Blood, 
blood — Saxon blood again. Robin Oig M'Combich, go 
not this day to Er^ gland \ * 

‘ Prutt trutt,’ answered Robin Oig, ‘ that will never 
do neither — it would be next thing to running the 
country. For shame, Muhme — give me tho dirk. 
You cannot tell by tho colour tlie difference betwixt 
the blood of a black bullock and a white one, and you 
speak of knowing Saxon from Gaelic blood. All men 
have their blood from Adam, Muhme. Give me my 
skene-dhu, and let me go on my road. I should have 
been half-way to Stirling Brig by this time.— Give 
me my dirk, and let me go.’ 

' Never will I give it to you,’ said the old woman — 
* Never will I quit my hold on your plaid, unless you 
promise me m^t to w'oar that unhappy weapon.’ 

The women around him urged him also, saying few 
of his aunt’s words fell to the gnnmd ; arid as tho 
Lowland farmers continued to look moodily on the 
scene, Robin Oig determined to close it at any sacrifice. 

‘ Well, then,’ said the young drover, giving tho 
scabbard of the weapon to Hugh Morrison, * you 
Lowlanders care nothing for these freats. Keep my 
dirk for me. I cannot give it to you, because it was 
my father’s ; but your drove follows ours, and I am 
content it should bo in your keeping, not in mine. — 
Will this do, Muhme ? * 

‘ It iDUBt,’ said the old woman — ‘ tliat is, if tho 
Lowlander is mad enough to carry the knife.* 

The strong wostlandman laughed aloud. 

‘ Goodwife,’ said be, * I am Hugh Morrison from 
Glonae, come of the Manly Morrisons of auld langsyne, 
that never took short weapon against a man in their 
lives. And neither needed they. They had their 
broadswords, and 1 hove this bit supple,* showing 
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a fcirmidabt© cudgel — ‘for dirking tjwcr the board, 

1 leave that to John Highlaiidman — Ye needna snort, 
none of you Highlandora, and you in especial, Robin, 
ril keep the bit knife, if you are feared for the auld 
spaewifo’s tale, and give it back to you whenever you 
want it.’ 

Jtobiri w'as not particularly pleased with some part 
of Hugh Morrison’s speech ; but he had leained in his 
travels more patience than belonged to Ills Highland 
constitution originally, and he accepted the service 
of the descendant of the Manly Morrisons without 
finding fault with the rather depreciating manner in 
M hich it was otfered. 

' ]f he had not had his morning in his head, and 
been but a Rumfriessbire bog into the boot, bo would 
liave spoken more like a gentleman. But you cannot 
have more of a sow' than a grumph. It ’s shame my 
father’s knife should ever slash a haggis for the lik<i 
of him.’ 

Thus flaying (but saying it in Gaelic), Robin drove 
on his cattle, and waved farewell to all behind him. 
He was in the greater haste, because be expected to 
join at Falkirk a comrade and brother in profession, 
with whom ho proposed to travel in compiany. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend w'us a young Englishman, 
Harry Wakelield by name, well known at every 
northern market, and in his way as much famed and 
honoured as our Highland driver of bullocks. He was 
nearly six feet higli, gallantly formed to keep the 
rounds at 8mitbfield, or maintain the ring at a wrestling 
match ; and although he might have been overmatehod, 
perhaps, among the regular professors of the Fancy, 
yet, as a yokel, or rustic, or a chance customer, he was 
able to give a bellyful to any amateur of the pugilistic 
art. Doncaster races saw him in his glory, betting 
bis guinea, and generally successfully ; nor was there 
a main fought in Yorkshire, the feeders being persons 
of celebrity, at which he not to be seen, If business 
l)ermittod. But though a sprack lad, and fond of 
pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wakelield was steady, 
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and not tbo cautious Robin Oig M‘Combich himself 
was more attentive to the main chance. His holidays 
were holidays indeed ; but his days of work were 
dedicated to steady and persevering labour. In coun- 
tenance and temper, Wakefield was the model of 
old England’s merry yeomen, whose elothyard shafts, 
in so many hundred battles, asserted her superiority 
over the nations, and whose good sabres, in our own 
time, arc her cheapest and most assiirod defence. His 
mirth was readily excited ; for, strong in limb and 
constitution, and fortunate in circumstances, he was 
disposed to be pleased with everything about him; 
and such difficulties as he might occasionally encounter 
were, to a man of his energy, rather matter of amuse- 
ment than serious anno^^ance. With all the merits of 
a sanguine temper, our young English drover wfis not 
without his defects. Ho was irascible, sometimes to 
the verge of being quarrelsome ; and perhaps not the 
less inclined to bring his disputes to a pugilistic decision, 
because he found few antagonists able to stand up to 
him in the boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin 
Oig first became intimates ; but it is certain a close 
acquaintance had taken place betwixt them, although 
they had apparently few common subjects of con- 
versation or of interest, so soon as their talk ceased to 
be of bullocks. Robin Oig, indeed, spoke the English 
language rather imperfectly upon any other topics 
but stots and kyloes, and Harry Wakefield could 
never bring his broad Yorkshire tongue to utter 
a single word of Gaelic. It was in vain Robin spent 
a whole morning, during a walk over Minch Moor, in 
attempting to teach his companion to utter, with true 
precision, the shibboleth Llhu^ which is the Gaelic for 
a calf. From Traquair to Murder-caim, the hill rang 
with the discordant attempts of the Saxon upon the 
unmanageable monosyllable, and the heartfelt laugh 
which followed every failure. They had, however, 
better modes of awakening the echoes ; for Wakefield 
could sing many a ditty to the praise of Moll, Susan, 
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and Cicely, and Robin Oig had a particular gift at 
whistling interminable pibrocha through all their invo- 
lutions, and what was more agreeable to his com- 
panion’s sc»iitlu)m oar, know many of the northern airs, 
both lively and pathetic, to which Wakefield learned to 
pipe a bass. This, though Robin could hardly have 
comprehended bis companion’s stories about horse- 
racing, and cock- lighting or fox-hunting, and although 
his own legends of clan-fights and creaghs^ varied with 
talk of Highland goblins and fairy folk, would have 
been caviare to his companion, they contrived never- 
theless to find a dc^greo of pleasure in each other’s 
company, which had for three yoara hack induced 
them to join company and travel together, when the 
direction of their journey permitted. Each, indeed, 
found his atlvantago in this companionship ; for where 
could the Knglishinan have found a guide through the 
Western Higidanda like Robin Oig M'Combich ? and 
when they were on what Harry called the right side of 
the Border, his patronage, which was extensive, and 
his purse, which was heavy, were at all times at the 
service of liia Highland friend, and on many occasions 
his liberalit}^ did him genuine yeoman’s service. 


Chafteb II 

Were ever two such loving frionda ! -- 
How could they disagree ? 

Oh thus it was, he loved him dear. 

And thought how to requite him. 

And having no friend loft but he, 

He did resolve to fight him. 

Duke upon Duke. 

The pair of friends had traversed with their usual 
cordiality the grassy wilds of Liddesdalo, and crossed 
the opposite part of Cumberland, emphatically called 
The Waste. In those solitary regions, the cattle under 
the charge of our drovers derived their subsistence 
ohielly by picking their food as they wont along the 
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drove -road, or boniotirnee by tbo toropting oppf)rtuiiity 
oi <1 start and oiverloupf or invasion of the nnigiibouring 
pasture, where an octuisiori presented itself. But now 
the scone chanf^ed i:)ef(*re their» ; they wore descending 
towards a foriile and encln;-,(‘d country, wlioro no BU(;h 
liberties could bo taken with iinj>unity, or without 
a previous arrangemesnt and bargain with the possessors 
of the ground. This was nK)re especially the case, as 
a great nurthern fair was ujion the eve of taking place, 
whero both the Scotch and Itnglish drover expected 
to dispose of a part of their cattle, which it was desir- 
able to [)roduce in the market, rested and in good 
order. Fifjkls w’cro therefore difficidt to be obtained, 
and only upon high terms. Tins necessity occasioned 
a temporary separation betwixt tlie two friends, who 
went to bargain, each as h<! could, for the separate 
accommodation of his herd. Unha])pily it chanced 
that both of them, unknown to each other, thought 
of bargaining for the ground they wanted on tho 
property of a country gentleman of some fortune, whose 
estate lay in the lU'iglibourhood. Tlie English drover 
applied to the bailiff on the ywoporty, who was known 
to him. It chanced that the Cumbrian squire, wdio 
had entertained some suspicions of his manager's 
honc.sty, was taking occasional measures to ascertain 
how^ far they wore well founded, and had desired that 
any inquiries about his enclosures, with a view to 
occupy them for a temporary purpose, should bo 
referred to liimself. As, however, Mr. Ire by had gone 
the day before upon a journey of some miles’ distance 
to the northward, the bailiff chose to consider the check 
upon his full powers as fur the time removed, and 
concluded that he should best consult his master’s 
interest, and perhaps his own, in making an agreement 
with Harry Wakefield. Meanwhile, ignorant of what 
his comrarla w as doing, Robin Oig, on his side, chanced 
to be overtaken Ijy a good-looking smart little man 
upon a pony, moat knowingly hogged and cropped, 
ns was then the fas’uion, the rider wearing tight leather 
breeches and long-nocked bright spurs. 'Tiiis cavalier 
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asked one or Wo pertuient quesiioufl about marketa 
and the j>rU‘o of stock. So Robin, seeing him a well- 
judging civil iioiitlenian, to<tk the freedom to ask him 
whether he »^ould let him know if there was any grass- 
land to be lot in that neigh bourh<iod, for the temporary 
aiammmodation of his drove. He could not have put 
the question to more walling ears. The gC3ntloinan of 
the buckskin W’as the proprietor wdth whoso hailifi 
Harry Wakelield had dealt or w'as in the act of dealing. 

‘ Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot,’ said Mr. 
Treby, ‘ to have spokcm to me, for 1 see thy cattle have 
done their day’s work, and 1 have at my disposal the 
only field w'ilhin three miles that is to be let- in these 
parts.’ 

‘ The drove can po gang two, three, tour miles very 
pratty wool indeed,’ said the cautious Highlander; 

‘ put what would his honour be axing for the peasts 
pe the head, if she tvas to tak the jiark for twa or 
three days ? ' 

‘ Wo won’t difTcr, Sawile 3 ^ if you let mo have six 
tftots for winterers, in tlie way of reason.’ 

’ And which peasts wad your honour pe for having ? ’ 

‘ Why- -let me see— the tw^o black — the dun one-- 
yon doddy — him v/ith the twisted born the brocket 
— How much by the head ? ’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Robin, ‘ your honour is a shudge — a real 
shudge — F could na have R(3t off the pest six poiists 
potter mysell, me that ken them as if they wore my 
pairns, puir things,' 

‘ Well, how much per head, Sawney 1 ’ continued 
^T^. IreV)y. 

‘ It was iu'gh markets at Doune and Falkirk,’ 
answered Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they had 
agreed on the prix juste for the bullocks, the squire 
throwing in the temporary accommodation of the 
enclosure for the cattle into the hoot, and Robin 
making, as he thougFit, a very good bargain, provided 
the grass was but tolerable. The squire walked his 
pony alongside of the drove, partly to show biTti the 
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way, and eee him put into possesBioIi of the field, 
and partly to loam thfi latest news of the northern 
markets. 

They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed 
excellent. But what was their surprise when they saw 
the bailiff quietly inducting the cattle of Harry Wake- 
field into the grassy Goshen which had jjist been 
assigned to those of Robin Gig M'Combich by the 
proprietor himself I Squire Ireby sot spurs to his 
horse, dashed up to his servant, and learning what 
had passed between the parties, briefly informed the 
English drover that his bailiff had let the ground 
without his authority, and that he might seek grass 
for his cattle wherever be would, since he was to get 
none there. At the same time he rebuked his servant 
severely for having transgressed his commands, and 
ordered him instant ly to assist in ejecting the hungry 
and weary cattle of Harry Wakefield, which were just 
beginning to enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, and to 
introduce those of his comrade, whom the English 
drover now began to consider os a rival. 

The feelings w’hich arose in Wakefield's mind would 
have induced him to resist Mr. Ireby’s decision ; J)ut 
every Englishman has a tolerably accura te sensej^of 
law and justice, and JoImyleeceouminanTTEenbailifT, 
having aJrfcilowTedged that ho had exceeded his com- 
mission, Wakefield saw nothing else for it than to 
collect his hungry and disappointed charge, and drive 
them on to seek quarters elsewhere. Robin Gig saw 
what had happened with regret, and hastened to offer 
to his English friend to share with him the disputed 
possession. But Wakefield’s pride was severely hurt, 
and he answered disdainfully, ‘ Take it all, man — 
take it all~nover make two bites of a cherry — thou 
canst talk over the gentry, and blear a plain man’s 
eye — Gut upon you, man — I would not kiss any man’s 
dirty latchets for leave to bake in his oven.’ 

Robin Gig, sorry hut not surprised at his comrade’s 
displeasure, hastened to entreat his friend to wait but 
an hour till ho had gone to the squire’a house to receive 
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payment f(^r the cattle he had sold, and he would come 
back and help him to drive the cattle into some con- 
venient plaee of rest, and explain to him the whole 
mistake they had both of them fallen into. But the 
Englishman conLinued indignant : ‘ Thou hast been 

selling, hast thou ? Aye, aye, — thou is a cunning lad 
for kenning the hours of bargaining. Go to the devil 
with thyself, for 1 will ne’er see thy fause loon’s visage 
again — thou should be ashamed to look me in the 
face.’ 

‘ 1 am asliamed to look no man in the face,’ said 
Robin Oig, something moved ; ‘ and, moreover, 1 will 
look you in the face this blessed day, if you will bide 
at the clachan down yonder.* 

‘ Mayhap you had as well keep away,’ said his 
comrade ; and turning his back on his former friend, 
he collected his unwilling associates, assisted by the 
bailiff, who took some real and some affected interest 
in seeing Wakefield aceorainodated. 

After 8j>onding some time in negotiating with more 
than one of the neighbouring farmers, who could 
not, or would not, afford the accommodation desired, 
Henry Wakefield at last, and in his necessity, accom- 
I)lished his point by means of the landlord of the 
ale-house at which Robin Oig and he had agreed to 
j)as8 the night, when they first separated from each 
other. Mine host was content to let him turn his 
cattle on a piece of barren moor, at a price little less 
than the bailiff had a.sked for the’ disported enclosure ; 
and the wretchedness of the pasture, as well as the 
price paid for it, were set down as exaggerations of 
the breach of faith and friendship of his Scottish crony. 
I’his turn of Wakefield’s passions was encouraged by 
the bailiff (who had his own reasons for being offended 
against poor Robin, as having been the unwitting 
cause of his falling into disgrace with his master), as 
well as by the innkeeper, and two or three chance 
guests, who stimulated the drover in his resentment 
against his quondam associate,— some from the 
ancient grudge against the Scots which, when it 
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exists an} where, its to be found lurking in the Border 
counties, and some from the general love of mischief, 
which characterizes maukind in ail ranks of life, U» the 
honour of Adam's chil<iron be it spoken* Good John 
Barleycorn also, who alvva\s heightens and exaggerates 
the prevailing passions, be they angry or kindly, was 
not wanting in his oiliees on this occasion ; and con- 
fusion to false friends and bard masters was pledged 
in more than one tankard. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Ire’oy found sonio amusement 
in detaining the northern drover at his ancient hall. 
He caused a cold round of beef to be placed before the 
Scot in the butler’s pantry, together with a foaming 
tankard of home-fuewmd, and took pleasure in seeing 
the hearty appotit/e wdth which these unwonted edibles 
were discussed by Robin Gig M Combich. The s(juiro 
himself lighting his pipe, compound(}d between Ida 
patrician dignity and his love of agricultural gossi]), 
by walking up and down while he conversed with his 
guest. 

‘ I passed another drove,’ said the squire, ‘ with one 
of your countrymen behind them — they were some- 
thing less beasts than your drove, doddics most of 
them — a big man was wdth tliein — non(i <.(f your kilts 
though, but a decent pair of breeches — G’ye know who 
he may be ? ’ 

‘ Hout aye — that ndght, could, and would be Hughie 
Morrison — i didna think he could hao jioeii sao weel 
up. He has made a day on us ; but his Argyleshires 
will have wearied shanks. How far w’as he pehind ? ’ 

‘ I think about six or seveu miles,’ ojiswered the 
Bipiire, ‘ for I passed them at the ChriBt<3nbury Crag, 
and I overtook you at the llollan Bush. Lf his boasts 
be leg- weary, he will be maybe selling bargains.’ 

‘ Kii, na, Hughie Morrison is no the man for par- 
gains — yo maun come to some Highland body like 
Robin Gig hersell for the like of those — put I maun 
pe wishing you gout night, and tw'eiity of thorn let 
alane ane, and I maun down to the Claohan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakiolt is out of his humdudgeons yet.’ 
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The party at the ale-house were sUll in full ialk, 
and the treaeliory of Robin Gig still the theme of 
convorsaticjii, when the supposed culprit entered the 
a})artTnent. liis arrival, as usually happens in such 
a case, put an instant stop to the discussion of which 
he had furnished the subject, and he was received 
the company assembled with that chiding silence wliich, 
more than a thousand exclamations, tells an intruder 
that he is unwelcome. Surprised and offended, but 
not appalliid by the reception which he experienced, 
Robin entered with an undaunted and even a haughty 
air, atterajited no gieeting aa he saw he was received 
with none, and plact^d himself by the side of the fire, 
a little apart fri>m a table at which Plarry Wakefield, 
the bailiff, and two or three other persons, w^ere seated. 
The ample Cumbrian kitchen would have afforded 
plenty of room, even for a larger separation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and 
call for a i)int of twopenny. 

‘ Wo have no twojumc© ale,' answered Haliih Iloskett, 
the landlord ; ‘ but as thou hnd'st thy own tobacco, 
it’s like thou may'st find thy own liquor too — it’s 
the wont of thy country, I wot.' 

‘ iShamo, good man,’ said the landlady, a blithe 
hustling h(iuso-wife, hastening hoiself to 8up])ly the 
guest with liquor — ‘ Thou knuwest well enow what 
the strange man wants, and it's thy trade to bo civil, 
man. Thou Hhuuldst km,>w, that if the Scot likes 
a small j ot, he j)ayH a sure [xuiny.’ 

Without taking any notice tif this nuptial diah^guc, 
the illghlander took the flagon in ins hand, and 
addressing the company generally, draiik the iiuerest- 
ing toast of ‘ Good maikets', to the party assembled. 

' The better that the wind J)lew fewer dealers from 
the north,* said one of the farmers, ‘and (ewer High- 
land runts to eat up the Jhiglisli mcadowM.’ 

‘ 8aui of my po<ly, put you are wrang there, my 
friend,' answered Jiobin, with composure; ‘it is your 
fat EnghiiNlimeu that eat up our Scots cattle, puir 
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* I wish there was a sumniat to oat up their drovers,* 
paid another ; ‘ a ])lain Knghshman canna make bread 
within a kenning of them.’ 

‘ Or an honest servant keep his mastcu’s favour, but 
they will come sliding in betw'ecn him and the sun- 
shine,’ said the bailiff. 

‘ If these pe jokes,’ said Robin Oig, with the same 
composure, ‘ there is ower mony jokes uj^on one man.’ 

‘ It is no joke, but downright earnest,* said the 
bailiff. * Ilarkye, Mr. Robin Ogg, or whatever is your 
name, it’s right we should tell you that wo are all of 
one opinion, and that is, that you, Mr. Ro])in Ogg, have 
behaved to our friend Mr. Harry Wakefield hero, like 
a raff and a blackguard.’ 

‘ Nao doubt, nae doubt,’ answered Robin, with gieat 
composure ; ‘ and you are a set of very jircdty judges, 
for whose prains or pehaviour 1 wad not gie a pinch 
of sneoshing. If Mr. Harry Waakfelt kens whore he 
is wrangod, he kens where he may be righted.' 

‘ He sjicaks truth,’ said Wakeiield, who had listened 
to what passed, divided between the offence which he 
had taken at Robin’s late behaviour, and the revival 
of his habitual feelings of regard. 

He now arose, and went towards Robin, who got up 
from his seat as he approached, and held out his hand. 

‘ That’s right, Harry —go it — Borvo him out,’ re- 
sounded on all sides tip him the nailer — show hi]a 
the milk’ 

‘ Hold your peace all of you, and be said 

Wakefield ; and then addressing his comrade, he took 
him by tlie extended hand, with something alike of 
respect and defiance- ‘ Robin,’ be said, ‘ thou hast 
used me ill enough this day ; but if you mean, like 
a frank fellow, to shake hands, and make a tussle for 
love on the sod, why I’ll forgie thee, man and we 
shall be bettor friends than ever.’ 

‘ And would it not po potter to po cood friends 
without more of the matter ? * said Robin ; * we will 
be much potter friendships with our panes hale than 
proken.* 
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Harry Wakefield dropped the liatid of his friend, or 
rather threw it from him. 

‘ I did not think 1 had been keeping; eompany foi 
three yoarB with a coward.’ 

‘ Coward pelongs to none of niy name,’ said Robin, 
whose eyes began to kindle, but keeping the com- 
mand of his temper. ’ It was no coward’s logs or 
liands, Harry Waakfelt, that drew you out of the 
fords of Frew, w^iien you was drifting ower the plack 
rock, and every cel in the river expected his share 
of you.’ 

* And that is true enough, too,’ said the Englishman 
struck by the aj>peal. 

‘ Adzooks ! * exclaimed the bailiff — ‘ sure Harry 
Wakel'Kjld, the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler 
l^air, Carlisle Sands, or Stagshaw Bank, is not going 
to show' while feather 1 Ah, this comes of living so 
long with kilts and l)(»nnets — men forgot the use of 
their daddies.’ 

I may teacdi you, Masu;i Fieooehumpkin, that 
I have not lost the use of mine,’ said Wakefield, and 
then went on. " This wMli never do, Robin. We must 
have a turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the country- 
side. I’ll bo d — d if I hurt thee - I'll put on th<^ 
gloves gin thou like. Come, starul forward like a 
man.’ 

‘ To pe peaton like a dog,* said Robin ; ' is there 
any reasi^n in that ? H you think i have dune you 
wrong, I’ll go before your shudge, though 1 neither 
know his law nor his language.’ 

A general cry of ‘No, no-^-no law, no lawyer! 
a bellyful and bo friends,’ was echoed by the by- 
standers. 

But,’ continued Robin, ‘if J am to fight. I’ve no 
skill to fight like a jackanapes, with h.ands and nails.’ 

‘ How would you fight, then T ’ said liis antagonist ; 
’ though ] arn thinking it would be hard to bring you 
to the scratch anyhow.’ 

‘ I would fight M ith proadswords, and .vink [)oint on 
the first plood drawn -like a gentlomana.* 
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A loud shtmt of laughter followed tlie proposal, 
which indeed had rather escaped from poor Rubin's 
bwelling heart, than been the dicdale of his sober 
judgement. 

‘ Gentleman, quotha ! * was echoed on all aides, with 
a shout of unextiiigiiishable laughter ; ' a very pretty 
gentleman, God wot — Canst got two swords for the 
gentlemen to fight with, Ralph Jleskett ? ’ 

‘ No, but I can send to the armoury at Carlisle, and 
lerui them two forks, to be making shift with in the 
meantime,* 

‘ Tush, man,’ said another, * the bonny Scots come 
into the world with the blue bonnet on their heads, 
and dirk and pistol at their belt.’ 

‘ Best send post,’ said Mr. Fleecebumpkin, ‘ to the 
squire of Corby Castle, to come and stand scK'ond to 
the gentleman.' 

In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the 
Highlander instinctively griped beneath the folds of 
his plaid. 

"But it’s better not,* ho said in his owm language. 

‘ A hundred curses on the swine ealers, who know 
neither decency nor civility I ’ 

‘ Make room, the jjack of you,’ he said, advancing 
to the door. 

But his former friend intorpos(Mi his sturdy bulk, 
and opposed his leaving the house ; and wlien Robin 
Gig attempted to make his way by forces, he hit him 
down on the floor, with as much ease a.fj a buy bowls 
down a nine-pin. 

‘ A ring, a ring ! ’ was now shouted, until the dark 
rafters, and the hams that hung on tiiom, trembled 
again, and the very platters on the bmk clattered 
against each other. ‘ Well done, Harry,’ — ‘ Give it 
him homo, Harry,’ — ‘ Tako care of him now, — he sees 
his own blood ! ’ 

Such w^ero the exclamations, while the Highlander, 
starting from the ground, all his coldness and caution 
lost in frantic rage, sprang at his antagonist wdth the 
fury, the activity, and the vindictive purpose, of an 
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incensed tiger-cat. But when could rage encounter 
science and temper ? Robin Oig again went down in 
the unequal contest ; and as the blow^ was necessarily 
a severe one, he lay motionless on the tioor of the 
kitchen. The landlady ran to oiler some aid, but 
Mr. Eleocednimpkin w’ould not permit her to approach. 

‘ Let him alone,’ ho said, ‘ he will come to within 
time, and come up to the scratch again. He has not 
got half his broth yet.’ 

‘ He lias got all 1 moan to give him, though,* said 
his antagcmist, whose heart began to relent tow’^ards 
his old as.sociate ; ‘ and 1 wanild rather by half give 
the rest to yourself, Mr. Fleecebiirapkin, for you 
j)rotond to know a thing or two, and Robin had n(»t 
art enough even to peel before setting to, but fought 
with his plaid dangling about him. — vStand u]>, Robin, 
iny man 1 ail friends now ; and let me hear the man 
that will speak a word against you, or your country, 
for your sake.’ 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of hii^ 
passion, and eager to renew the onset; but being 
withheld on the one side by the peace-making Dame 
Heskett, and on the other, aw'aro that Wakoileld no 
longer meant to renew the combat, his fury sank into 
gloomy sullennesfl. 

‘ Come, come, never gnidge so much at it, man,’ 
said the brave-spirited Englishman, with the placability 
of his country, ‘ shake hands, and wo will be better 
friends than over.’ 

‘ Friends ! ’ exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong 
emphasis — ‘ friends ! — Never, Look to yourself, Harry 
VVaakfelt.’ 

‘ Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots 
stomach, as the man says in the play, and you may 

do your worst, and bo d d ; for one man can say 

nothing more to another after a tussle, than that he 
is sorry for it.’ 

On these terms the friends parted ; Robin Oig drew 
out, in silence, a piece of money, threw it on the table, 
and then left tiie alo-bouse. But turning at the door, 
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he shook his hand at Wakefield, pointing with his 
forefinger u})vvard8, in a manner which might imply 
either a threat or a caution. Ho then disappeared in 
the moonlight. 

Some words passed after his departure, between 
the bailiff, who piqued himself on being a little of a 
bully, and Harrj^ Wakefield, who, with generous incon- 
sistency, was now not indisposed to begin a new combat 
in defence of Robin Gig’s reputation, ‘ although he 
could not use his daddies like an Englishman, as it did 
not come natural to him.* But Dame Heskett pre- 
vented this second quarrel from coming to a head by 
her peremptory interference. ‘ There should be no 
more fighting in her house,’ she said ; ‘ there had 

been too much already. — And you, Mr. Wakefield, 
may live to learn,* she added, ‘ what it is t<j make 
a deadly enemy out of a good friend.’ 

‘ Pshaw, dame ! Robin Gig is an honest fellow, and 
will never keep malice.* 

‘ Do not trust to that — ypu do_not know the dou r 
tomp erof the Soots, though you have dealtTwilli them 
so ofteiT right to know them, my mother 

being a Scot.’ 

‘ ‘ And 80 is well soon on her daughter,’ said Ralph 
Heskett. 

This nuptial sarcasm gave tlie discourse another 
turn ; fresh customers entered the tap- room or kitchen, 
and others loft it. The conversation turned on the 
expected markets, and the report of prices from 
different parts both of Scotland and England — treaties 
were commenced, and Harry Wakefield was lucky 
enough Ui find a chap for a part of his drove, and at 
a very considerable profit ; an event of consequence 
more than sufficient to blot out all remembrances of 
the unpleasant scuffle in the earlier [>art of the day. 
But there remained one party from whose mind that 
recollection could not have been wiped away by the 
possession of every head of cattle betwixt Ksk and 
Eden. 

This was Robin Gig M’Couibioh. — ‘ That 1 should 
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hRTO had no weapon,’ ho said, ‘ and for the first time 
in my hfo 1 — Blighted be the tongue that bids the 
Highlander part with the dirk — the dirk — ha I the 
English blood I — My Mnhrae'a word — when did her 
word fall to the ground ? ’ 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed the 
deadly intention which instantly sprang up in his mind.i 
‘ Ha ! Morrison cannot be many miles beViind ; and 
if it were a hundred, what then ? ’ 

His impetuous sjnrit had now a fixed purpose and 
motive of action, and he turned the light foot of his 
country towards the wilds, through which be knew, 
by Mr. Ireby’s report, that Morrison was advancing. 
His mind was wholly engrossed by the sense of injury 
— injury sustained from a friend ; and by the desire 
of vengeance on one whom he now accounted his most 
bitter enemy. The treasured ideas of self-importance 
and self-opinion — of ideal birth and quality, had 
become more precious to him, like the hoard to the 
miser, because he could only enjoy them in secret. 
But that hoard was pillaged, the idols which he harl 
secretly worshipped had been desecrated and profaned. 
Insulted, abused, and beaten, he was no longer worthy, 
in his own opinion, of the name he bore, or the lineage 
which he belonged to — nothing was left to him — 
nothing but revenge ; and, as the reflection added 
a galling spur to every step, he determined it should 
be as sudden and signal as the offence. 

When Robin Oig loft the door of the ale house, 
seven or eight English miles at least lay betwixt 
Rlorrison and him. The advance of the former was 
slow, limited by the sluggish pace of hia cattle ; the 
last left behind him stubble-field and hedge- row, crag 
and dark heath, all glittering with frost-rime in the 
broad November moonlight, at the rate of six miles 
an hour. And now the distant lowing of Morrison’s 
cattle is heard ; and now they are seen creeping like 
moles in size and slowness of motion on the broad face 
of the moor ; and now he meets them — passes them, 
and stops their conductor. 
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‘ Ma-y botidt*. us.* said the Soiithlandftr — * Ifi 

this you, Robin M‘CombieU, or your wraith ? ’ 

‘It is Robin Gig M'Combich/ answorod the IJigh- 
lander, ‘ and it is n(»t. — But never mind that, put po 
giving me the slv»!ne dhu.* 

What! you are for back to Rio Highlands — The 
devil! — Have you Belt all oil bob)re the fair? This 
beats all for (<u)(ds markf'ts 1 ’ 

' I have not sold -I am not going north — May jm 
1 M ill never go north again. — Give me pack my dirk, 
ilngh Morrison, or there will pe words petween us.’ 

‘ indeed, Robin, I'il bo better advised before I gio 
it hack to you — it is a wanchancy weapon in a High- 
landman’s h-and, and I am thinking you will bo about 
some barns- breaking.* 

‘ Prutt, trutt ! let mo have mv weaj,»on,’ said Robin 
Oig, impatiently. 

‘ Hooly, and fairly,’ said his well-meaning friend. 
‘ rU tell you what will do bettor than these dirking 
doings — Ve ko!i ilighlander, and Lowlandor, and 
}5or(ler men, are a’ ae man’s bairjis when you are over 
the Scots dyke. See, the Eskdale callant.^, and fighting 
(diarlie of Lidtiesdale, and the Lockerby lads, and the 
four Dandies of Lustruther, and a wheon mair grey 
plaids, are coming u}) behind, and if you are wranged, 
there is the hand of a Manly Morrison, wo’ll see you 
righted, if Carlisle and Stanwix baith took up the 
fond.’ 

‘ To tell you the truth,’ said Robin Oig, desirous of 
eluding the suMpicions of his friend, ‘ I have enlisted 
with a party of the Black Watch, and must march off 
to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ l^lnlistc'd ! Wore you mad or drunk T — You must 
buy yourself oil — I can lend you twenty notes, and 
tw^enty to that, if the drove soil.’ 

‘ 1 thank you — thank ye, Hughie ; but I go with 
good wdll the gate that I am going, — so the dirk — the 
dirk ! ’ 

‘ There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. 
But think on what 1 wak saying. — Waea me, it will be 
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in the nraos ut Halquidder, that Robin Gig 
M Combicb nhould have run an ill gato, and ta’en on.’ 

‘Ill noV'» in Balquidder, indeed!’ echoed poor 
Robin. ‘ Ibit Cot speed you. Hiigbie, and send you 
good maicala. Ve winna uieoi with Robin Gig again, 
either at tryste L>r fair.* 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his acquaint- 
ance, and set out in the direction from which he had 
advanced, %vith the fl|)irit of hia former pace. 

‘There is sorncdliing wrarig with the lad,’ n.uittf5red 
the Morrison to himself, ‘ but we’ii maybe see bettor 
intxt it thti morn’s morning.* 

Rut long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe 
of our tale had taken place. It was two hours after 
tlie affray Iwad hapj)ened, and it was bdally forgotten’ 
by almost every one, when Robin Gig returned to 
Ileskctt’s inn. Tiie plane v/as tilled at once by various | 
sorts of men, and with ru>ises corresponding to their^ 
character, 'riioie were the grave low sounds of men 
engaged in busy tratlio, with the laugh, the song, and 
the riotous jest of those wdio had notliing to do but to 
enjoy themselves. Among the last was Harry Wake- 
field, who, amidst a grinning group of srnook-f rocks, 
hobnailed shoos, and jolly English physiognomies, was 
trolling forth the old ditty. 

What though my name be Roger, 

Who drives the plough and cart — 

wliori he was interrupted by a w^ell-known voice 
saying in a high and blern Ume. marked by the sharp 
Highland accent, ’ Harry Waakfeit^ — if you be a man, 
bland up 1 ’ 

‘What is the matter ?- -what is it?’ the guests 
demanded of each other. 

‘ It is only a d d Scotsman,’ said Fleecebumpkin, 

who was by this time vciy drunk, ‘ whom Harry 
Wakefield helped to bis broth the day, who is now 
come to lu!.ve hi.^ cauld kail het again.’ 

‘ Harry Waakfelt,’ repeated the same ominous 
summons, ‘ stand up, if you bo a man I ’ 
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There ia soraething in tho tone of deep and con- 
centrated passion, wliioh attracts attention and 
imposes awe, even by the very sound. The guests 
shrank back on every side, and gazed at tho High- 
lander as he stood in tho middle of them, his brows 
bent, and his features rigid with resolution. 

' I will stand up with all my heart, Robin, my boy, 
but it shall be to shako hands with you, and drink 
down all unkindnoss. It is not the fault of your heart, 
man, that you don’t know how to clench your hands.’ 

But this time he stood opposite to his antagonist ; 
his open and unsuspecting look strangely contrasted 
with the stern purpose, which gleamed wild, dark, and 
vindictive in the eyes of the Highlander. 

^ ‘ ’Tis not thy fault, man, that, not having the luck 

to be an Englishman, thou canst not light more than 
, B schoolgirl.’ 

L ‘ I can fight,’ answered Robin Gig sternly, but 
calmly, ‘ and you shall know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, 
showed me to-day how the Saxon churls light — I show 
you now how the Highland Dunni^' wassol fights.’ 

He seconded the word with the action, and plunged 
the dagger, which he suddenly displayed, into tho 
broad breast of the English yeoman, with such fatal 
certainty and force, that the hilt made a hollow sound 
against the breast-bone, and the double-edged point 
split the very heart of his victim. Harry Wakefield 
fell and expired with a single gman. His assassin 
next seized tho bailill by the collar, and offered the 
bloody poniard to his throat, whilst dread and surprise 
rendered the man incapable of defence. 

‘ It were very just to lay you beside him,’ he said, 
‘ but the blood of a base pickthank shall never mix 
on my father’s dirk with that of a brave man.’ 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much 
force that he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his 
other band, threw the fatal weapon into the blazing 
turf' lire. 

‘ There,’ he said, ‘ take mo who likes — and let lire 
cleanse blood if it can.’ 
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The pan5?o of astonishment still continuing, Robin 
Oig asked for a peace-officer, and a constable having 
stepped out, he surrendered himself to bis custody. 

‘ A bloody night’s work you have made of it,’ said 
the constaldo. 

‘ Your own fault,’ said the Highlander. ‘ Had you 
kept his hands off me twa hours since, he would have 
been now as well and merry as ho was twa minutes 
since,’ 

‘ It must be sorely answered,’ said the peace-officer. 

‘ Never you mind that — death pays all debts ; it 
will pay that too. ’ 

The horror of the bystanders heyan now to give way 
to indignation ; and the sight of a favourite com- 
panion murdered in the midst of them, the provocation 
Ixiing, in their opinion, so utterly inado(|uate to the 
excess of vengeance, might have induced them to kill 
the perpetrator of the deed even upon the very spot. 
The constable, however, did his duty on this occasion, 
and with the assistance of some of the more reason- 
able persons present, procured horses to guard the 
prisoner to Carlisle, to abide his doom at the next 
assizes. While the escort w'as preparing, the prisoner 
neither expressed the least interest nor attempted the 
slightest reply. Only, before he was carried from the 
fatal apartment, he desired to look at the dead body, 
which, raised from the floor, had been deposited upon 
the largo table (at the head of which Harry Wakeheld 
had presided but a few minutes before, full of life, 
vigour, and animation) until the surgeons should 
examine the mortal wound. The face of the corpse 
was decently covered with a napkin. To the surprise 
and horror of the bystanders, which displayed itself 
in a general Ah ! drawn through clenched teeth and 
half-shut lips, Robin Oig removed the cloth, and gazed 
with a mournful but steady eye on the lifeless visage, 
which had been so lately animated, that the smile of 
good-humoured confidence in his own strength, of 
conciliation at once and contempt towards his enemy, 
still curled his lip. While those present expected that 
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the wound, which had so lately hooded the apartment 
with gore, would send forth fresh streams at the touch 
of the homicide, Robin Oig replaced the covering, with 
the brief exclamation — Ho was a pretty man I ’ 

My stor}^ is nearly ended. The unfortunate High- 
lander stood his trical at Carlisle. I w'as myself present, 
and as a young Scottish lawyer, or barrister at least, 
and reputed a man of some quality, the politeness of 
the Sheriff of Cumberland offered mo a place on the 
bench. The facts of the case wore proved in the 
manner I have related them ; and whatever might be 
at first the prejudice of the audience against a crime 
BO un-English as that of assassination from revenge, 
yet when the rooted national prejudices of the prisoner 
had been explained, which made him consider himself 
as stained with indelible dishonour when subjected to 
personal violence ; when his previous patience, modera- 
tion, and endurance, were considered, the geiiercjsity 
of the English audience was inclined to regard his 
crime aa the wayward aberration of a false idea of 
honour rather than as flowing from a heart naturally 
savage, or perverted by habitual vice. J shall never 
forgot the charge of the venerable judge to the jury, 
although not at that time liable to bo much aticeted 
either by that which was eloquent or pathetic. 

‘ We have had,’ ho said, ‘ in the previous part of our 
duty * (alluding to some former trials) ‘ to dihjcuss 
crimes which infer disgust and abhorrence, wdiile they 
call down the well-merited vengeance of the law. It 
is now our still more melancholy task to apply its 
salutary though severe enactments to a case of a very 
singular character, in which the crime (for a crime it is, 
and a deep one) arose less out of the malevolence of 
the heart, than the error of the understanding — less 
from any idea of committing wrong, than from an 
unhappily perverted notion of that which is right. 
Here we have two men, highly esteemed, it has been 
stated, in their rank of life, and attached, it seems, to 
each other as friends, one of whose lives has been 
already sacrificed to a punctilio, and the other is about 
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to prove tlie vengeance of tlie olTtjnded laws ; and 
both may eiaira our cornmiseratioa at least, as men 
acting in ignorance of each other’s national preju* 
dices, and unhappily misguided rather than voluntarily 
erring from the path of right conduct. 

‘ In the original cause of the misunderstanding, we 
must in justice give the right to the })risonor at the 
bar. He had acquired possession of the enclosure, 
which was the object of competition, by a legal con- 
tract v. ith the proprietor. Mr. Ireby ; and yt^t, when 
accosted with reproaches undeserved in theinsidves, 
and galling doubtless to a temper ai least sufliciently 
susceptible of jja^sion, ho olTeied notwithstanding to 
yield up half his acquisition for the sake of peace and 
good neighbourhood, and his amicable proposal was 
rejected with scorn. Then follows the scene at Mr. Hes- 
kett the publican’s, and you will observe how the 
stranger was treated by the deceased, and, I am sorry 
to observe, by those around, \vh<i seera to have urged 
him in a manner which was aggiavating in the highest 
degree. While he asked for j)euce and for composition, 
and offered submission to a magistrate, or to a mutual 
arbiter, the prisoner w'aa insulted by a whole company", 
Who seem on this occasion to bavti forgotten the 
national maxim of “ fair play '' ’ and whde attempting 
to esca})e from the place in peace, be was intercepted, 
struck down, and beaten to the effusion of bis blood. 

‘ Gentlemen of the jury, it w«is with some impatience 
that I heard my learned brother, who opened the case 
for the crown, give an unfavourable turn to the prisoner’s 
conduct on this occasion. He said the prisoner was 
afraid to encounter his antagonist in fair fight, or to 
submit to the laws of the ring ; and that therefore, 
hke a cowardly Italian, ho had recourse to his fatal 
stiletto, to murder the man whom he dared not meet 
in manly encounter, I observed the prisoner shrink 
from this part of the accusation with the abhorrence 
natural to a brave man ; and as 1 would wish to make 
i\\y words impressive when 1 point his real crime, 
1 must secure hia opinion of my impartiality, by 
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rebutting everything that seems to me a false accusa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the i^risonor is a man 
of resolution — too much resolution — 1 wish to Heaven 
that he had less, or rather that he had had a better 
education to regulate it. 

‘ Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talKs of, 
they may bo known in the bull-ring, or the bear- 
garden, or the cockpit, but tliey are not known here. 
Ur, if they should be so far admitted as furnishing 
a species of proof that no malice was intended in this 
sort of combat, from which fatal accidents do some- 
times arise, it can only bo so admitted when both 
parties are in pari cam, equally acquainted with, and 
equally willing to refer themselves to, that species of 
arbitrement. But will it be contended that a man of 
Biiporior rank and education is to bo subjected, or is 
obliged to subject himself, to this coarse and brutal 
strife, perhaps in opposition to a younger, stronger, 
or more skilful oj^ponent ? Certainly even the {)ugi- 
listic code, if founded upon the fair play of Merry 
Old England, as my brother alleges it to bo, can con- 
tain nothing so preposterous. And, gentlemen of the 
jury, if the laws would support an English gentleman, 
wearing, we will suppose, his sword, in defending him- 
self by force against a violent personal aggression of 
the nature offered to this prisoner, they will not loss 
protect a foreigner and a stranger, involved in the 
same unpleasing circumstances. If, tliorefore, gentle- 
men of the jury, when thus pressed by a vis major , 
the object of obloquy to a whole company, and of 
direct violence from one at least, and, as he might 
reasonably apprehend, from more, the panel had 
produced the weapon which his countrymen, as we 
are informed, generally carry about their persons, 
and the same unhappy circumstance, had ensued 
which you have heard detailed in evidence, I could not 
in my conscience have asked from you a verdict 
of murder. The prisoner’s personal defence might, 
indeed, even in that case, have gone more or less 
beyond the Modcramen inculpatae. Melae, spoken of 
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by lawyers, but the punishment incurred would have 
been that of manslaughter, not of murder. I beg 
leave to add that 1 shuuld have thought this milder 
species of charge was demanded in tlie case supposed, 
notwithatai\ding the statute of James I, cap. 8, which 
takes the case of slaughter by stabbing with a short 
weapon, (jven without malice prepense, out of the 
benefit of clergy. For this statute of stabbing, as it 
is termed, arose out of a temporary cause ; and as the 
real guilt is the same, whether the slaughter be com- 
mitte,d by the dagger, or by sword or piwStol, the 
benignity (jf the modern law places them all on the 
same, or nearly the same footing. 

‘ But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the case 
lies in the interval of two hours interposed betwixt the 
reception (jf the injury and the fatal retaliation. In 
the heat of affray and chaude incite^ law, compassionat- 
ing the infirmities of humanity, makes allowance for 
the passions which rule such a stormy moment— 
for the sense of present pain, for the apprehension of 
further injury, for the difficulty of ascertaining with 
due accuracy the precise degree of violence which is 
necessary to protect the person of the individual, 
without annoying or injuring the assailant more than 
is absolutely requisite. But the time necessary to 
walk twelve miles, however speedily performed, was 
an interval sufficient for the prisoner to have recollected 
himself ; and the violence with which ho carried his 
purpose into effect, with so many circimistauces of 
deliberate determination, coidd neither be induced by 
the passion of anger, nor that of fear. It was the 
purpose and the act of predetermined revenge, for 
which law neither can, will, nor laight to have sympathy 
or allowance. 

‘ It is ti’ue, we may repeat to ourselves, in alleviation 
of this poor man’s unhappy action, that his case is 
a very peculiar one. The country which he inhabits, 
was, in the days of many now alive, inaccessible to 
the laws, not only of England, which have not even 
yet penetrated thither, but to those to which our 
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neigh bourfl c)f Scotland are subjected, and which must 
be supposed to be, and no doubt actually are, founded 
upon the general principles of justice and equity which 
]>ervado every civilized country. Amongst their 
mountains, as among the North American Indiana, 
the various tribes wore wont to make war upon each 
other, so that each man was obligt^d to go armed for 
his own protection. These men, from the ideas which 
they entertained of their own descent and of their own 
consequence, regarded themselves as so many cavaliers 
or men-at-arms, rather than as the peasantry of 
a peaceful coantry. Those laws of the ring, as my 
brcjther terms tlicm, w^ere unknown to the race of 
warlike mountaineers ; that decision of quarrels by 
no other weapons than those which nature has given 
every man, must to them have seemed as vulgar aTid 
as propost-eri'jus as to the noblesse of France. Rovonge, 
on the other hand, must have been as fanjiliar to their 
habits of society as to those of the Chorokees or 
Mohawks. It is indeed, as described by Bacon, at 
bottom a kind of wild untutored justice ; tor the fear 
of retaliation must withhold the hands of the oppressor 
‘where there is no regular law to check daring violence. 
But though all this may b«5 granted, and though wo 
may allow that, such having been the case of the 
Higli lands in the days of the prisoner’s fathers, many 
of the opinions and sentiments must still continue to 
influence the present generation, it cannot, and ought 
not, even in this most ]>a.inful case, to alter the adminis- 
tration of the law, either in your hands, gentlemen of 
the jury, or in mine. The first object of civilization is 
to place the general protection of the law, ecpially 
administered, in the room of that w'ild justice, which 
every man cut and carved for himself, according to 
the length of his sword and the strength of his arm, 
'Jhie law says to the subjects, with a voice only inferior 
to that of the r>eiiy, “ \‘ongeanoe is mine.” The 
instant that there is tifjio for passion to cool, and 
reason to interpose, an injured l)arty must become 
aware that the law assumes the exclusive cognizance 
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of the right and wrong betwixt the parties, and opposes 
her inviolable buckler to every attempt of the private 
party to right himself. 1 re})eat, that this unhappy 
man ought personally to be the object rather of our 
j)ity than our abhorrence, for he failed in his ignorance, 
and from mistaken notions of honour. But his crime 
is not the loss that of murder, gentlemen, and, in your 
high and importfint office, it is your duty so to find. 
I'higlishmen have their angry passions as well as 
Scots ; and should this man’s action remained un- 
punished, you may unsheath, under various pretences, 
a thousand daggers betwixt the Land’s-end and the 
Orkneys.* 

The venerable judge thus ended what, to judge by 
his apparent emotion, and by the tears which filled 
his eyes, was really a painful task. The jury, according 
to his instructions, brought in a verdict of Guilty ; 
and Robin Gig ArCombich, alias McGregor, was sen- 
tenced to death and left for execution, which took 
place accordingly. He met his fate with great firmness, 
and acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But he 
repelled indignantly the observations of those who 
accused him of attacking an unarmed ruan. * I give 
a life for the life I took,* he said, ‘ and what can 
I do inore ? ’ - - 


/^ANDEFyNG. 

j[From Redgaunilet) | 

Ye maun have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of 
that Ilk, who lived in these parts before tlie dear years. 
The country will lang mind him ; and our fathers 
used to draw breath tiuck if ever they heard him 
named. He was out wi* the Hlelandmen in Montrose*8 
time ; and again he was in the hills wi’ Glencairn in 
the sax teen hundred and fifty- twa ; and sae when 
King Charles the Second came in, wha was in sic 
favour as the Laird of Pvedgauiitlet ? He was knighted 
at Lonon court, wi’ the king’s ain^word; and being 
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a rodhot preltifcibt, be came down here, rampauging 
like a lion, with commissions of lieutenancy (and of 
lunacy, for what I ken) to put down a’ the Whigs and 
Covenanters in the country. Wild wark they made of 
it; for the Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were 
fierce, and it was which should first tire the other. 
Redgauntlet was ay for the strong hand ; and his 
name is kend as wide in the country as Claverbouse’s 
or Tam Dalyell’s. Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, 
nor cave, could hide the puir hill- folk wlien Redgauntlet 
was out with bugle and bloodhound after them, as if 
they had been sae mony deer. And troth when they 
fand them, they didna mak muckle inair ceremony 
than a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck — it was just, *’ Will 
ye tak the test ? ’ — if not, ‘ Make ready — present — 
fire I ’ — and there lay the recusant. 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. 
Men thought he had a direct compact with Satan — 
that he was proof against steel — and that bullets 
happed aff his buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth 
— that he had a mear that would turn a hare on the 
side of Carrifra-gawns ^ — and muckle to the same pur- 
pose, of whilk mair anon. The best blessing they wared 
on him was, ‘ Deil scowp wi’ Redgauntlet ! ’ He wasna 
a bad master to his ain folk, though, and was weel 
aneugh liked by his tenants ; and os for the lackies 
and troopera that raid out wi' him to the persecutions, 
as the Whigs caa'd those killing times, they wad hae 
dninken themsells blind to his health at ony time. 

Now you are to ken that my gudesire lived on 
Redgauntlet’s grund — they ca' the place Primrose 
Knowe. We had lived on the grund, and under the 
Redgauntlets, since the riding days, and lang before. 
It was a pleasant bit ; and 1 think the air is callerer 
and fresher there than ony where else in the country 
It’s a' deserted now ; and I sat on the broken door- 
cheek three days since, and was glad I couldna see the 
plight the place WBts in ; but that ’s a’ wide o’ the 

‘ A precipitous side of a mountain in Moffatdale. 
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mark. Thwe dwelt my gudesire, Steenio Steenson, 
a. rambling, rattling chiel’ he had been in his young 
days, and could play weel on the pipes ; he was 
famous at ‘ Hoopers and Girders a’ Cumberland 
couldna touch him at *Jookie Lattin ’ — and he had 
the finest finger for the back-lilt between Berwick and 
Carlisle. Tlie like o’ Steenie wasna the sort that they 
made Whigs o’. And so he became a Tory, as they 
ca’ it, which we now ca* Jacobites, just out of a kind 
of needcessity, that he might belang to some side or 
other. He had nae ill will to the Whig bodies, and 
liked little to see the blude rin, though, being obliged 
to follow Sir Robert in hunting and hoisting, watching 
and warding, he saw rnuckle mischief, and maybe did 
some, that he couldna avoid. 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, 
and kend a’ the folks about the castle, and was often 
sent for to play the pipes when they were at their 
merriment. Auld Hougai MacCallum, the butler, tba« 
had follow'ed Sir Robert through gudo and ill, thick 
and thin, jx^ol and stream, W'as specially fond of the 
pipes, and ay gae my gudosire his gude word wi’ the 
laird ; for Dougal could turn his master round his 
finger. 

Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had like to 
have broken the hearts haith of Hougai and his master. 
But the change was not a’th.ogether sae great as they 
feared, and other folk thought for. The Whigs made 
an unco crawiiig vrhat they wad do with their auld 
enemies, and in special wi’ Sir Hubert Red gauntlet. 
But there were ower mony great folks dipped in the 
same doings, to mak a spick and span new warld. So 
Parliament passed it a’ ower easy ; and Sir Robert, 
hating that he was held to hunting foxes instead of 
Covenanters, remained just the man he was.^ His 

^ The caution and moderation of King William HI, and 
Ilia principlee of unlimited toleration, d(‘prived the Camer- 
onians of the opportunity they ardently desired, to retaliate 
the injuries which they had received during the reign of 
prelacy, and purify the land, as tln‘y called it, from the 
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revel was as loud, and his hall as weel lighted, as ever 
it had been, though maybe he lacked the fines of the 
nonconformists, that used to come to stock his larder 
and cellar ; for it is certain he began to be keener 
about the rents than his tenants used to find him 
l>efore, and they behoved to be prompt to the rent- 
day, or else the laird wasna pleased. And he was sio 
an awsome body, that naobody oared to anger him ; 
for tlie oaths he swore, and the rage that he used to 
get into, and the looks that he put on, made men 
sometimes think him a devil incarnate. 

Weel, my gu desire was nae manager — no that he 
was a very great misguider — but he hadna the saving 
gift, and he got twa terms’ rent in arrear. Ho got the 
first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi’ fair word and 
piping ; but when Martinmas came, there was a 
summons from the grund-ofiicer to come wi’ the rent 
on a day {iroceese, or else Steenie behoved to flit. Sair 
wark he had to get the siller ; but he was weel- f reended, 
and at last he got the haill scraped thogether — a 
thousand merks — the inaist of it was from a neiglibour 
they ca’d Laurie Lapraik — a sly tod. Laurie had wealth 
o’ gear — could hunt wu’ the hound and rin wi’ the hare 
— and be Whig or Tory, saunt or sinner, as the wind 
stood. He was a professor in this Revolution w'arld, 
but he liked an urra sough of this warld, and a tune 
on the pipes weel aneugh at a bytime; and abune 
a’, he thought he had glide security for the siller he 
lent my gudesire owor the stocking at Primrose Knowe. 

Away trots my gndesire to Kedgauntlet Castle wi’ 
a heavy purse and a light heart, glad to be out of the 
laird’s danger. Weel, the first thing he learned at the 
castle was, that Sir Robert had fretted hirasell into 
a fit of the gout, because he did not appear before 
twelve o’clock, it wasna a’thegether for sake of the 

pollution of blood. They esteemed the Revolution, there- 
fore, only a half measure, which neither comproheuded the 
rebuilding the Kirk in its full splendour, nor the rovongo 
of the death of the Saints on their perseoufcom. 
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mone3% Loiigal thought ; but because he didna like 
to part wi’ my gudesire ail the grund. Dougal was 
glad to see Steenie, and brought him into the great oak 
parlour, and there sat the laird his leesomo lane, 
excepting that he had beside him a great, ill-favoured 
jackanape, that was a speciial pet of his ; a cankered 
beast it was, and mony an ill-natured trick it played 
— ill to [)lease it was, and easily angered — ran about 
the haill castle, chattering and yowling, and pinching, 
and biting folk, specially" before ill weather, or disturb- 
ances in the state. 8ir Robert caa’d it Major Weir, 
after the warlock that was burnt ; ^ and few folk 
liked either the name or the conditions of the creature 
— they thought there was something in it by ordinar — 
and my gudesire was not just ejisy in mind when the 
door shut on him, and ho saw hirtisolf in the room wi’ 
naebody but the laird, Dougal MacCallum, and the 
major, a thing that hadna chanced to him before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great 
armed chair, wi’ his grand velvet gown, and his feet 
on a cradle ; for ho had baith gout and gravel, and his 
face looked as gash and ghastly as Satan’s. Major 
Weir sat opposite to him, in a rod laced coat, and the 
laird’s wig on his head ; and ay as Sir Robert girned 
wi’ pain, the jackanape girnod too, like a sheei)'s-head 
between a pair of tangs — an ill-faur’d, fearsome couple 
they wore. The laird’s butT-coat was hung on a pin 
behind him, and liis broadsw'ord and his pistols within 
roach ; for he keopit up the auld fa.shion of having the 
weapons ready, and a horse saddled day and night, 
just as he used to do when he w\-is able to loup on 
horseback, and away after ony of the hill-folk ho could 
get speerings of. Some said it was for fear of the 
Whigs taking vengeance, but I judge it w'as just his 
auld custom — he wasna gien to fear ony thing. The 
rental-book, wi’ its black cover and brass clasps, was 
lying beside him ; and a book of sculduddry sangg 

* A celebrated wizard, oxeouttrd at Edinburgh for sorcery 
and otlier crimes. 
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was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it open at the 
place where it bore evidence against the Goodman of 
Primrose Knowe, as behind the hand with his mails 
and duties. Sir Robert gave my gudesire a look, as 
if he would have withered his heart in his bosom. Ye 
maun ken he had a way of bending his brows, that men 
saw the visible mark of a horseshoe in his forehead, 
deep dinted, as if it had been stamped there. 

‘ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom 
whistle ? ’ said Sir Robert. ‘ Zounds ! if you are ’ 

My gudosire, with as gude a countenance as he could 
put on, made a leg, and placed the bag of money on 
the table wi’ a dasli, like a man that does something 
clever. The laird drew it to him hastily — ‘ Is it all 
hero, Steenie, man ? * 

‘ Your honour will find it right,’ said my gudesire. 

‘ Here, Dougal,’ said the laird, ‘ gie Stoenio a tass of 
brandy downstairs, till I count the siller and write the 
receipt.’ 

But they weroiia wool out of the room, when Sir 
Robert gied a yolloch that garr’d the castle rock. 
Back ran Dougal — in flow the livery-men — yell on yell 
gied the laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ tlian the ithor. My 
gudosire knew not whether to stand or flee, but ho 
ventured back into the parlour, where & was gaun 
hirdy-girdie — naebody to say ‘ come in,’ or ‘ gae out.’ 
Terribly the laird roared for cauld water to his feet, 
and wine to cool his throat; and Hell, boll, hell, and 
its flames, was ay the word in his mouth. They 
brought him water, and when they plunged his swollen 
feet into the tub, he cried out it was burning ; and 
folk say that it did bubble and sparkle like a seething 
cauldron. He flung the cup at Dougal’s head, and 
said he had given him blood instead of burgundy ; 
and, sure anough, the lass washed clotted blood aff the 
carpet the neist day. The jackanape they oaa’d Major 
Weir, it jibbered and cried as if it was mocking its 
master ; my gudesire’s head was like to turn — ho 
forgot baith siller and receipt, and downstairs he 
banged ; but as he ran, the shrieks came faint and 
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fainter ; there waa a deep-drawn sliiveiing groan, and 
word gaed through the castle that the laird wa« dead. 

VVeel, away came my gudosire, wi’ his finger in bis 
mouth, and his best hope was that Dougal had seen 
the money-bag, and hoard the laird 87 )eak of writing 
the receipt. The young laird, now Sir John, came 
from Edinburgh, to see things put to rights. Sir John 
and his father nov^er gree’d weel. Sir John had been 
bred an advocate, and afterwards sat in the last Scots 
Rarliaraent and voted for the Union, having gotten, 
it was thought, a rug of the compensations — if his 
father could have come out of his grave, he would 
have brained him for it on his awn hearthstano. Some 
thought it was easier counting with the auld rough 
knight than the fair-spoken young ane — but mair of 
that anon. 

Dougal MacCullnm, poor body, neither grat nor 
grained, but gaed about the house looking like a corpse, 
but directing, as waa his duty, a’ the order of the grand 
funeral. Now, Dougal looked ay waur and waur wdien 
night was coming, and was ay the last to gang to his 
bed, whilk was in a little round just opposite the 
chamber of dais, whilk his master occupied while ho 
was living, and w^here he now lay in state, as they 
caa’d it, we<d-a-day ! The night before the funeral, 
Dougal could keep his awn counsel nae langer ; he 
came doun with his proud spirit, and fairly asked auld 
Hutoheon to sit in his room with him for an hour. 
When they were in the round, Dougal took oe of 
brandy to himsoll, and gave another to Hutcheon, and 
wished him all health and lang life, and said that, for 
himsell, he wasna lang for this world ; for that, every 
night since Sir Robert’s death, his silver call had 
Bounded from the state chamber, just as it used to do 
at nights in his lifetime, to call Dougal to help to turn 
him in his bed. Dougal said that being alone with 
the dead on that floor of the tower (for naebody cared 
to wake Sir Robert Rodgauntlet like another corpse) 
be had never daured to answer the call, but that now 
his conscience checked him for neglecting bis duty ; 
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for, ‘ though death breaks service,’ said MacCallum, 
‘ it shall never break my service to Sir Robert ; and 
I will answer his next whistle, so be you will stand by 
mo, Hutoheon.’ 

Hutoheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood 
by Dougal in battle and broil, and he wad not fail him 
at this pinch ; so down the carles sat ower a stoup 
of brandy, and Hutoheon, who was something of 
a clerk, would have read a chapter of the Bible ; but 
Dougal would hear naething but a blaud of Davie 
Lindsay, whilk was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was quiet as the 
grave, sure enough the silver whistle sounded as sharp 
and shrill as if Sir Robert was blowing it, and up got 
the twa auld serving-men, and tottered into the room 
where the dead man lay. Hut/choon saw aneugh at 
the first glance ; for there wore torches in the room, 
which showed him the foul fiend, in his ain shape, 
sitting on the laird’s oofi&n ! Ower he cowped as if he 
had been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in 
a trance at the door, but when be gathered himself, 
he cried on his neighbour, and getting nae answer, 
raised the house, when Dougal was found lying dead 
within twa steps of the bed where his master’s coffin 
was placed. As for the whistle, it was gaen anes and 
ay ; but mony a time was it heard at the top of tiie 
bouse on the bartizan, and amang the auld chimneys 
and turrets where the howlots have their nests. Sir 
John hushed the matter up, and the funeral passed 
over without mair boglo-wark. 

But when a’ was ower, and the laird was beginhing 
to settle his affairs, every tenant was called up for his 
arrears, and my gudesire for the full sum that stood 
against him in the rental- book. Weel, away he trots 
to the castle, to tell his story, and there he is intro- 
duced to Sir John, sitting in his father’s chair, in deep 
mourning, with weepers and hanging cravat, and 
a small walking rapier by his side, instead of the auld 
broadsword that had a hundredweight of steel about 
it, what with blade, chape, and basket-hilt I have 
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heard their communing so often tauld ower, that 
1 almost think I was there mysell, though 1 couldna 
be bom at the time. (In fact, Alan, my companion 
mimicked, with a good deal of humour, the flattering, 
conciliating tone of the tenant’s address, and the 
hypocritical melancholy of the laird’s rex)ly. His 
grandfather, he said, had, while he spoke, his eye fixed 
on the rental-book, as if it were a mastiff-dog that he 
was afraid would spring up and bite him.) 

‘ I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head seat, and the white 
loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your father was a kind 
man to friends and followers ; muckle grace to you. 
Sir John, to fill his shoon — his boots, I suld say, for 
he seldom wore shoon, unless it were muils when he 
had the gout.’ 

* Aye, Steenie,* quoth the laird, sighing deeply, and 
putting his napkin to his een, * his was a sudden call, 
and he will be missed in the country ; no time to set 
his house in order — weel prepared Godward, no doubt, 
whioh is the root of the matter — but left us behind 
a tangled hesp to wind, Steonie. — Hem I hem I We 
maun go to business, Steenie ; much to do, and little 
time to do it in.’ 

Here he opened the fatal volume. I have heard of 
a thing they call Doomsday Book — I am clear it has 
been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

‘ Stephen,’ said Sir John, still in the same soft, 
aleekit tone of voice — * Stephen Stevenson, or Steenson, 
ye are down here for a year’s rent behind the hand — 
due at last term.* 

Stephen, * Please your honour, Sir John, I paid it to 
your father.* 

Sir John, ‘ Ye took a receipt, then, doubtless, 
Stephen ; and can produce it ? ’ 

Stephen. ‘ Indeed I hadna time, an it like your 
honour ; for nae sooner had I set doun the siller, and 
just 08 hia honour, Sir Robert, that ’i gaen, drew it 
till him to count it, and write out the receipt, he was 
ta’on wi* the pains that removed him.* 

‘That was unlucky,* said Sir Juhn^ after a pause. 
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‘ But yo maybe paid it ia tbo presence of somebody. 
I want but a talis qmlis evidence, Stephen. 1 would 
go ower strictly to work with no poor man.’ 

Stephen, ‘ Troth, Sir John, there was naobody in 
the room but Dougal MacCailum the butler. But, 
as your honour kens, he has e’en followed his auld 
master.’ 

‘ Very unlucky again, Stephen,’ said Sir John, 
without altering his voice a single note. ‘ The man 
to whom ye paid the money is dead — and the man 
who witnessed the payment is dead too — and the 
siller, which should have been to the fore, is neither 
soon nor heard tell of in the repositories. How am 
I to believe a’ this ? ’ 

Stephen. ‘I dinna ken, your honour; but there is 
ft bit memorandum note of the very coins ; for, God 
help me ! I bad to borrow out of twenty purses ; and 
1 am sure that ilka man there set down will take bis 
grit oath for what purpose 1 borrowed the money.’ 

Sir John. ‘ 1 have little doubt ye borrowed the 
money, Steenio. It is the payment to my father that 
1 want to have some proof of.’ 

Stephen. ‘ The siller maun be about tbo house, Sir 
John. And since your honour never got it, and his 
honour that was oanna have taen it wi’ him, maybe 
some of the family may have seen it.’ 

Sir John. ‘ We will examine the servants, Stephen ; 
that is but reasonable.’ 

But lackey and lass, and page and groom, all denied 
stoutly that they had ever seen such a bag of money 
as my gudesire described. What was waur, he had 
unluckily not mentioned to any living soul of them his 
purpose of paying his rent. Ao quean had noticed 
something under his arm, but she took it for the 
pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the servants out of the 
room, and then said to my gudesire, * Now, Stoenie, 
ye see ye have fair play ; and, as I have little doubt 
ye ken better where to find the siller than ony other 
body, I beg, in fair terms, and for your own sake, that. 
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you will oijid this fashed* ; for, Stephen, ye maun pay 
or flit.* 

‘ The Lord forgie your opinion,* said Stephen, driven 
almost to his wit's end — ‘ I am an honest man.’ 

‘ So am 1, Stephen,’ said his honour ; ‘ and bo are 
all the folks in the house, I hope. But if there be 
a knave amongst ua, it must be he that tells the story 
ho cannot prove.’ He paused, and then added, mair 
sternly, ‘ If I understand your trick, sir, you want to 
take advantag(3 of scjme malicious reports concerning 
things in tliis family, and particularly respecting my 
father’s sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of 
the money, and perhaps take away my character, by 
insinuating that 1 have received tlve rent I am demand- 
ing. Where do you suppose this money to l>e ? I insist 
upon knowing.’ 

My gudesire saw everything look so muokle against 
him, that he grow nearly desperate — however, he 
shifted from one foot to another, looked to every 
corner of the room, and made no answer. 

‘ Speak out, sirrah,* said the laird, assuming a look 
of his father’s, a very particular ane, which ho had 
when he was angry — it seemed as if the wrinkles of 
bis frown made that selfsame fearful shape of a horse's 
shoe in the middle of his brow ; — ‘ Speak out, sir I 
1 will know your thoughts ; — 4o you suppose that 
1 have this money ? ’ 

‘ Far be it frae me to say so,' said* Stephen. 

‘ Do you charge any of my people with having 
taken it ? ’ 

* I wad be laith to charge thorn that may be inno- 
cent,’ said my gudesire ; ‘ and if there be any one 
that is guilty, I have iiae proof.’ 

‘ Somewhere the money must be, if there is a word 
of truth in your story,* said Sir John ; ‘ I ask where 
you think it is — and demand a correct answer ? ’ 

‘ In hell, if you vnll have my thoughts of it,’ said 
my gudesire, driven to extremity, ‘ in hell 1 with your 
father, his jaokanape, and his silver whistle.* 

Down the stairs he ran (for the parlour was nae 

on 
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place for him such a word) and ho heard the laird 
swearing blood and wounds behind him, as fast as 
ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for the bailie and the 
baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudcwire to his chief cioditor (him 
they ca’d Laurie Lapraik) to try if he could make 
onything out of him ; but when ho tauld his story, he 
got but the worst word in his wame — thief, beggar, 
and dyvour, were the saftost terms ; and to the boot 
of these hard terms, Laurie brought up the auld story 
of hia dipping his hand in the blood of God’s saunta, 
just as if a tenant could have helped riding with the 
laird, and that a laird like Sir Robert Redgauntlet. 
My gudeaire was, by this time, far beyond the bounds 
of patience, and, while he and Laurie wore at deil 
speed the liars, he was wanchancio aneugh to abuse 
Lapraik’s doctrine as w eel as the man, ond said things 
that gfj rr’d folks’ flesh grue that heard them -he wasna 
just himsell, and he had lived wi’ a wild set in his day. 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to ride 
hame through the wood of Pitraurlde. that is a’ fou 
of black firs, as they say. — 1 ken the wood, but the 
firs may be black or white for what I can tell. — At 
the entry of the wood there is a wild common, and on 
the edge of the common, a little lonely change-house, 
that was keepit then by an ostler-wife, they suld hae 
caa’d her Tibbie Faw, and there puir Bteenie cried 
for a mutch kin of brandy, for he had had no refresh- 
ment the baill day. Tibbie was earnest wi’ him to 
take a bite of moat, but he couldna think o’t, nor 
would be take his foot out of the stirnip, and took off 
the brandy wholely at twa draughts, and named 
a toast at each : — the first was the memory of Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet, and might he never lie quiet in 
his grave till he had righted his poor bond -tenant ; 
and the second was a health to Man’s Enemy, if he 
would but get him back the pock of siller or tell him 
what came o’t, for he saw the haill world was like to 
regard him as a thief and a cheat, and he took that 
waur than even the min of hii house and hauld. 
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On ho little oaring whore. It was a ^ark night 

turned, and tlie i»a<ie it yet darker, and ho let 

the boast take its ain road through the wood ; when 
all of a sudden, from tired and wearied that it was 
before, the nag began to spring and flee, and stond, 
that my gudesire could hardly keep the saddle. Upon 
the whilk, a horseman, Biiddouly riding up beside him, 
said, ‘ U’luit ’s a motile beast of yours, froend ; will 
you sell him ? ’ 8o saying, he touched the horse’s 
nock w'ith bis riding-wand, and it fell into its auld 
hcigh-ho of a siumbllng trot. ‘ But his spunk ’s soon 
out of him, I think,’ continued the stranger, ‘ and 
that is like mony a man’s courage, that thinks be wad 
do great things till he come to the proof.* 

gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his 
horse, with ‘ Gude e’en to you, freend.’ 

But it’s like the stranger was ane that doesna 
lightly yield his point ; for, ride as Steenio liked, he 
was ay In^side him at the sfjlfsame pace. At last my 
gudesire, Steenie Stoenson, grew half angry, and, to 
say the ti*uth, half feared. 

‘ What is it that ye want with me, froend ? ’ he 
said, ‘ If ye be a robber, I have nae money ; if yo bo 
a leal man, wanting company, I have nao heart to 
mirth or speaking ; and if yo want to ken the road, 
I scarce ken it inysell.’ 

‘ If you will tell me your grief,’ said the stranger, 
* I am one that, though I have been sair miscaa’d in 
the world, am the only hand for helping my freends.’ 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than 
from any hope of help, told him the story from begin- 
ning to end. 

‘ It ’s a hard pinch,* said the stranger ; ‘ but I think 
I can help you.’ 

‘ If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang 
day — I ken nao other help on earth,* said my gudesire. 

^But there may bo some under the earth,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Come, I’ll be frank wi’ you ; I could lend 
you the money on bond, but you would maybe scruple 
my terms. Now, I can tell you, that your auld laird 
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ia (ii«ttirf?6(1 in liia grave by your ourBos, and tbo 
wailiag of your family, and if ye datir venture to go 
to see him, he will give you the rooeijit.* 

My gudovsiro’s hair stood on end at this proposal, 
but he thought his ooinpaniou might be some Immour- 
Bome chiold that was trying to frighten him, and 
might end with lending him tlie money. Bosidos, he 
was bauld wi’ brandy, and desporato wi’ distress ; 
and he said ho had courage to go to the gate of hell, 
and a step farther, for that receipt. I’iie stranger 
laughed. 

Weel, they rode on through the thickest of the wood, 
when, all of a sudden, the horse stopped at the door 
of a groat house ; and, but that he knew the place was 
ten miles off, my father would have thought ho was at 
Rodgauntlet Castle. They rode into the outer court- 
yard, through the muokle faulding volts and anoath 
the auld portcullis ; and the whole front of the house 
was lighted, and thore wore ])i}>os and fiddles, and as 
much dancing and deray within as used to be at Sir 
Robert’s house at Paco and Yule, and such high 
seasons. They lap off, and my giidosire, as seemed to 
him, fastened his horse to the very ring he had tied 
him to that morning, when he gae<i to wait on the 
young Sir John. 

‘ God I * said my gudesire, * if Sir Robert’s death be 
but a dream ! ’ 

He knocked at the ha’ door just as he was wont, 
and his auld acquaintance, Dougal MacOallum — just 
after his wont, too, — came to open the door, and said, 
‘ Piper Steenie, are yo there, lad T Sir Robert has been 
crying for you.’ 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream — he looked 
for the stranger, but he was gane for the time. At 
last ho just tried to say, ‘ JIa 1 Dougal Driveower, are 
ye living ? I thought ye had l)oon dead.’ 

‘ Never fash yoursell wi’ me,’ said Dougal, ‘ but 
look to yoursell ; and see yo tak naething frae ony 
body here, neither moat, drink, or Hiller, ercept just 
the receipt that i* your ain.* 
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So saying, he led the way out tbrougii halls' and 
trances that were weel koml to my gudenire, and into 
the auld oak parlour; and there was as much singing 
of profane sangs, and birling of red wine, Mid speaking 
blaapheniy and bouldiiddry, as had over been in 
RedgauntJet Castle when it was at the bbtliest. 

But, I*ord taka as in keeping, wluit a set of ghastly 
revellers they were that sat around that table I My 
gudesire kend moriy that had long before garie to their 
place, for often had he piped to the rnoet part in the 
hall of Redgauntlet. There was the tierce Middleton, 
and the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale ; 
and Dalyell, with his bald head and a beard to his 
girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cameron's blude on his 
hand ; and wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. 
Cargill’a limbs till the blude sprung ; and Dunbarton 
Douglas, the twice-turned traitor baith to country and 
king. Tliero was the Bluidy Advocate MaoKenyie, 
who, for his worldly wit and wisdom had been, to the 
rest os a god. And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful 
as when he lived, with his long, dark, ourled locks 
streaming down over his laced buff-ouat, and his left 
hand always on his right spule- blade, to hide the 
wound that the silver bullet had made. He sat apart 
from them all, and looked at them with a melancholy, 
haughty countenance ; while the rest hallooed, and 
sang, and laughed, that the room rang. But their 
smiles were fearfully contorted from time to time ; 
and their laugh passed into such wild sounds as made 
my gudesire’s very nails grow blue, and chilled the 
marrow in his bam^s. 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked 
serving-men and troopers, that had done their work 
and cruel bidding on earth. There was the Lang Lad 
of the Nethertown, that helped to take Argyle ; and 
the bishop’s suminoner, that they called the Deil’s 
Rattle- bag ; and the wicked guardsmen in their 
laced coats ; and the savage Highland Amorites, that 
shed blood like water ; and many a proud serving- 
luan, haughty of heart and bloody of hand, cringing 
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to the rich, and making them wickeder than they 
would be ; grinding the poor to powder, when the 
rich had broken them to fragments. And mony, mony 
mair were coming and ganging, a’ as busy in their 
vocation as if they had been alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ this fearful 
riot, cried, wi’ a voice like thunder, on Steeiiie Piper to 
come to the board -head where he was sitting ; his 
logs stretched out before him, and swathed up wnth 
flannel, with his holster pistols aside him, while the 
great broadsword rested against his chair, just as my 
giidesire had seen him the last time upon earth — the 
very cushion for the jackanape was close to him, but 
the creature itself was not there — it wasna its hour, 
it ’s likely ; for he heard them say as ho came forward, 
‘ Is not the major come yet ? * And another answered, 
‘ The jackanape will be here betimes the morn.' And 
when my gudesire came forward, Sir Robert, or bis 
ghaist, or the doevil in his likeness, said, ‘ Weel, piper, 
hao ye settled wi’ my son for the year's rent ? ' 

With much ado my father gat breath to say that 
Sir John would not settle without his honour’s receipt, 

‘ Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie,* 
said the appearance of Sir Robert — ‘ Play us up “ Weel 
hoddled, Luckie 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frao a war- 
lock, that heard it when they were worshipping Satan 
at their meetings, and my gudesire had sometimes 
played it at the ranting suppers in Redgauntlet Castle, 
but never very willingly ; and now he grew cauld at 
the very name of it, and said, for excuse, ho hadna 
his pipes wi’ him. 

‘ MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,’ said the fearfu’ 
Sir Robert, ‘ bring Steenie the pipes that I am keeping 
for him ! ’ 

MacCallum brought a pair of pipes might have served 
the piper of Donald of the Isles. But he gave my 
gudesire a nudge as he offered them ; and looking 
secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the chanter was 
of steel, and heated to a white heat ; so he had fair 
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warning nut to trust his fingers wilL it. So hfi excused 
himself again, and said ho was faint and frightened, 
and had not vvdiid anough to fill the bag. 

‘ Then ye maun oai and drink, Stecnie,’ said the 
figure ; ‘ fur wo do little else here ; and it ’s ill speak- 
ing between a fuu man and a f abating.’ 

Now these were the very words that the bloody 
Earl of Douglas said to keep the king’s messenger in 
hand while ho out the head ofi MaoLellan of Bombie, 
at the Threave Castle, and that put Steonie mair and 
mair on his guard. So he spoke up like a man, and 
said he came neither to eat, or drink, or make min- 
stioLsy ; but simply for his ain~ to ken w hat was 
come o’ the money be had paid, and to get a discharge 
for it ; and he was so stout-hearted by this time that 
he charged Sir Koi»ort for conscience sake (he had 
power to say the holy name) and as he hoped for peactj 
and rest, to spread no snares for him, hut just to give 
him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but 
it took from a large pocket-book the receipt, and 
handed it to Steenie. ‘ There is your receipt, ye pitiful 
cur ; and for the money, my dug-whelp of a SiUi may 
go look for it in the Oat’s Craulo.’ 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was a])out to 
retire when Sir Robert roared aloud, ‘ Stop, though, 
thou sack-doiidling son of a whore ! I am not doiio 
with thee. Hekb we do nothing for nothing ; and 
you muse return on this very day twelvemonth, to 
pay your miaster the homage that you owe me for my 
protection.’ 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenly, and 
he said aloud, ‘ i refer mysoll to God's pleasure, and not 
to yours.’ 

He had no sooner uttered the word than all w^as 
dark around him ; and he sank on the earth with such 
a sudden shock, that he lost both breath and sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there, he could not tell j but 
when he cam© to himsell, he was lying in the auid 
kirkyard of Kodgauntlet parochine just ai the door of 
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the famLly aisle, and the aoutoheon of the auld knight. 
Sir Robert, hanging over his iiead. There was a deep 
morning fog on grass and gravestan© around him, and 
his horse was feeding quietly beside the minister’s twa 
cows. Steen ie would have thought the whole was 
a dream, but ho had the receipt In his hand, faiil3' 
written and signed by the auld laird ; only the last 
letters of his name were a little disorderly, written 
like one seized with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in hia mind, he left that dreary 
place, rode through the mist tC) Rodgauntlet Castle, 
and with much ado }»© got speech of the laird. 

‘ Well, you dyvour bankrupt,* was the fiist word, 
‘ have you brought me my rent ? ’ 

‘ No,* answered my gudesire, * 1 have not ; but 
I have brought your honour Sir Robert’s receipt f(»r it.’ 

‘ How, sirrah? Sir Robert’s roceijd ! You told me 
he had not given you one.* 

‘ Will your honour please Ui see d that bit line iu 
right ? ’ 

Sir John looked at everj^ line, and at every letter, 
with much attention ; and at last, at the date, which 
my gudesire had not observed, — ‘ From my appointed 
placCf he read, ‘ this twenty fifth of November.* — ‘ What ! 
— ^That is yesterday'- t---ViIlcurA, thou must have gone to 
hell for this I * 

‘ I got it from your honour s father — whether he bo 
in heaven or hell, 1 know not,’ said Stoenie. 

‘I will delate you for a warlock to the Privy Council I* 
said Sir John. ‘ I will send you to your master, the 
devil, with the help of a tar- barrel and a torch ! ’ 

‘ I intend to delate mysell to the Presbytery,* said 
Steenie, ‘ and tell them all I have seen last night, 
whilk are things fitter for them to judge of than 
a borrel man like me.* 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to 
hear the full history ; and my gudesire tc^ld it him 
from point to point, as I have told it you — word for 
word, neither more nor leas. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and at last 
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he saiil, very comxJusedly, * Steenie, this otory of yours 
coQceriis the honour of many a noble family besides 
mine ; and if it be a leasing- making, to keep yourself 
out of my dangtir, the least you can expect is to have 
a rodhot iron driven through your tongue, and that 
wiil be as bad as acauding your fingei*s wi’ a redhot 
chanter. But yet it may b<i true, Steenio ; and if the 
money cast up, 1 ehali not know what to think of it. 
But where shall we find the Cat’s Cradle ? There are 
cats enough about the old house, but 1 think they 
kitten without the ceremony of bed or cradle.’ 

‘ We were best ask Huteheon,’ said my gudesire ; 

‘ he kens a* the odd corners about as weel as — another 
eorving-man that is now gunc, •dind that I wad not like 
to name.* 

A weel, Hatchoon, when he was asked, told them, 
that a ruinous turret, laug disiisod, next to the clock- 
house, only accessible by a ladder, f».»r the opening 
was on the outside, and far above the battlements, 
was called of old the Cat’s Cradle. 

‘ There will I go immediately,’ said Sir John ; and 
he took (with what purpose. Heaven kens) one of his 
father’s pistols from the hall-table, where they hud 
lain since the night he died, and hastened to the 
battlements. 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the ladder 
was auld and frail, and wanted ano or twa rounds. 
However, up got Sir John, and entered at the turret- 
door, where his body stopped the only little light that 
was in the bit turret. Something flees at him wi’ 
a vengeance, maist dang him back ower — bang gaod 
the knight's pistol, and Ilutchoon, that hold the 
ladder, and my gudesire that stood beside him, hears 
a loud skellooh. A minute after. Sir John flings the 
body of the jackanape down to them, and cries that 
the siller is fund, and that they should oome up and 
help him. And there was the bag of siller sure aiieugh, 
and mony orra thing besides, that had been missing 
for mony a day. And Sir John, when bo had riped the 
turret weel, led my gudesire into the dining-parlour. 
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and took him by the hand and Bpoke kindly to him,* 
and said he was sorry he should have doubted his w^ord 
and that he would hereafter be a good mtister to him 
to make amends. 

‘ And now, Steenie/ said Sir John, ‘ although this 
vision of yours tend, on the whole, to my father’s 
credit, as an honest man, that ho should, even after 
his death, desire to see justice done to a poor man like 
you, yet you are sensible that ill-dispositioned men 
might make bad constnictions upon it, concerning his 
soul’s health. So, I think, we had better lay the haill 
dirdum on that ill-deedie creature, Major Weir, and 
say naething about your dream in the wood of Pit- 
murkie. You had taken ower muckie brandy to be 
very certain about ony thing ; and, Steenie, this 
receipt ’ (his hand shook while he held it out), — ‘ it ’s 
but a queer kind of document, and we will do best, 
1 think, to put it quietly in the fire.* 

‘ Od, but for as queer as it is, it ’s a' the voucher 
I have for my rent,’ said my gudesire, who was 
afraid, it may be, of losing the benefit of Sir Robert’s 
discharge. 

* I will bear the contents to your credit in the rental- 
book, and give you a discharge under my own hand,’ 
said Sir John, ‘ and that on the spot. And, Steenie, if 
you can hold your tongue about this matter, you shall 
sit, from this term downward, at an easier rent’ 

‘ Mony thanks to your honour,’ said Steenie, who 
saw easily in what corner the wind was ; ‘ douhtlcss 
I will be conformable to all your honour’s commands ; 
only I would willingl^^ speak wi’ some powerful minister 
on the subject, for I do not like the sort of soumona of 
appointment whilk your honour’s father ’ 

‘ Do not call the phantom my father I * said Sir John, 
interrupting him. 

‘ Weel, then, the thing that was so like him,’ said 
my gudesire ; ‘ he spoke of my coming back to see 
him this time twelvemonth, and it ’s a weight on my 
conscience.’ 

‘ Aweei, then,* said Sir John, * if you bo so much 
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• distressed ui mind» you may speak to our minister of 
the parish ; he is a douce man, regards the honour of 
our family, and the mair that he may look for some 
patronage from me.’ 

Wi’ that, my father readily agreed that the receipt 
should be burnt, and the laird threw it into the chimney 
with his ain hand. Bum it would not for them, 
though ; but away it tlew up the lum, wi’ a lang train 
of sparks at its tail, and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My gudesiro gaed down to the Manse, and the 
minister, when he had heard the story, said it was his 
real opinion that though my gudesire had gaen very 
far in tampering with dangerous matters, yet, as he 
had refused the devil’s arlea (for such was the offer 
of meat and drink) and had refused to do homage by 
piping at his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a oircum- 
epeot walk hereafter, Satan could take little advantage 
by what was come and gane. And, indeed, my gude- 
sire, of his ain accord, lang foreswore baith the pipes 
and the brandy — it was not even till the year was out, 
and the fatal day past, that he would so much as take 
the fiddle, or drink usquebaugh or tippony. 

Sir John made up his story about the jackanape as 
bo liked himsell ; and some believe till this day there 
was no more in the matter than the filching nature 
of the brute. Indeed, ye’ll no hinder some to threap 
that it was nane o’ the auld Enemy that Dougal 
and my gudesire saw in the laird’s room, but only 
that wanchancy creature, the major, capering on the 
coffin ; and that, as to the blawing on the laird’s 
whistle that was hoard after he was dead, the filthy 
brute could do that as weel as the laird himsell, if no 
better. But Heaven kens the tmth, whilk first came 
out by the minister’s wife, after Sir John and her ain 
gudeman were baith in the moulds. And then my 
gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, but not in his 
judgement or memory — at least nothing to speak of — 
was obliged to tell the real narrative to his friends, 
for the credit of his good name. He might else have 
been charged for a v^arlock. 
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The ahadoj? of oveiung wore growing thicker around* 
ns as my conductor iinislied his long narrative with 
this moral — ‘ Ye see, birkie, it is nae chancy thing to 
tak a stranger traveller tor a guide, when you are in 
ati uncouth land.* 

‘ I should not have made that inference,' said I. 

‘ Your grandfather’s adventure was fortunate for 
himself, whom it saved from ruin and distress ; and 
fortunate for hia landlord also, whom it preventetl 
from committing a gross act of injustice.’ 

* Aye, but they had baith to sup the sauce o't 
sooner or later,’ said Wandering Willie — ‘ what was 
fristed wasna forgiven. Sir John died before ho 
was much over threescore ; and it was just like of a 
moment’s illness. And for luy giidesire, though he 
departed in fullness of life, yet there was my father, 
a yauld man of forty-five, fell down betwixt the stilts 
of his plough, and raae never again, and left nae bairn 
but me, a puir sightless, fathorleas, motherless creature, 
could neither work nor want. Things gaed wool 
aneugh at first j for Sir Redwald Rodgauntlet, the 
only son of Sir John, and the oye of auld Sir Robert, 
and, waos me 1 tbe last of the honourable house, took 
the farm aff our hands, and brought me into his 
household to have care of me. He liked music, and 
I had the best teachers baith England and Scotland 
could gie me. Mony a merry year was I wi* him ; but 
waes me 1 he gaed out with other pretty men in the 
Forty-five — I’ll say nae mair about it — My head never 
settled weel since I lost him ; and if I say another 
word about it, deil a bar will I have the heart to play 
the night. — Look out, my gentle chap,* be resumed 
in a different tone, ‘ ye should see the lights at Broken- 
burn Glen by this time.* 
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THE WITCH AUNT 

(From 3frs. Leicester''^ School : or, The History of several 
Young Ladies related by themselves.) 

I WAS brought up in the country. From my infancy 
1 was always a weak and tender- spirited girl, subject 
to fears and depressions. My parents, and particularly 
my mother, were of a very clifTorent disposition. They 
wore what is usually called gay ; they loved pleasure, 
and parties, and visiting ; but os they found the turn 
of my mind to be quite opposite, they gave themselves 
little trouble about me, but upon such occasions 
generally loft me to my choice, which was much oftener 
to stay at home, and indulge myself in my solitude, 
than to join in their rambling visits. 1 was always 
fond of being alone, yet alwa^^s in a manner afraid. 
There was a book-closet which led into my mother's 
dressing-room. Here I was for ever fond of being 
shut up by myself, to take down whatever volumes 
I pleased, and pore upon them, no matter whether 
they were fit for my years or no, or whether I under- 
stood them. Here, when the weather would not 
permit my going into the dark walk, my walk^ as it was 
called, in the garden ; here when parents have been 
from home, 1 have stayed for hours together, till the 
loneliness which pleased me so at first, has at length 
become quite frightful, and 1 have rushed out of the 
closet into the inhabited parts of tbe house, and sought 
refuge in the lap of some one of the female servants, or 
of iny aunt, who would say, seeing me look pale, that 
Hannah had been frightening herself with some of 
those nasty hooks : so she used to call my favourite 
volumes, which I would not have parted with^ no not 
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with one of the least of them, if T hft'i tbo choice to 
be made a fine princess and to govern the world. But 
my aunt was no reader. She used to excuse herself, and 
say, that reading hurt hot et’es. T have been naughty 
enough to think that this was only an excuse, for I found 
that my aunt’s weak eyes did not prevent her from 
poring ton hours a day upon her prayer-book, or her 
favourite Thomas a Kompis. But this was always her 
excuse for not reading any of the books I recommended. 
My aunt was my father’s sister. She bad never been 
married. My father was a good deal older than my 
mother, and my aunt was ten years older than iny 
father. As 1 was often left at home with her, and as 
my serious disposition so well agreed with hers, an 
intimacy grew up between the old lady and me, and she 
would often say, that she only loved one person in tho 
world, and that was me. Not that she and my parents 
were on very bad terms ; but ibe old lady did not feel 
herself respected enough. The attention and fondness 
which she showed to me, conscious as I was that 1 was 
almost the only being she felt any thing like fondness to, 
made me love her, as it was natural ; indeed I am 
ashamed to say that 1 fear 1 almost loved her better 
than both my pareiit/S put together. But there was an 
oddness, a silence about my aunt, which was never 
interrupted but by her occasional expressioiiB of love 
to me, that made me stand in fear of her. An odd look 
from under her spectacles would eometiraes scare mo 
away, when I had been peering up in her face to make 
her kiss me. Then she had a way of muttering to 
herself, which, though it was good words and religious 
words that she was mumbling, somehow I did not like. 
My weak spirits, and the f(3ar8 I was subject to, always 
made me afraid of any personal singularity or oddness 
in any one. I am ashamed, ladies, to lay open so many 
particulars of our family ; but, indeed it is necessary 
to the understanding of what I am going to toll you, 
of a very great weakness, if not wickedness, which I was 
guilty of towards my aunt. But I must return to my 
studies, and tell you what books I found in the closet. 
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Vrid what rftarlhxg 1 ohieflj a^dmired. TIvoro a great 
Book of Martyrs in which I naed to read, or rather 
1 used in 3|/r'il out irif'anirig*! ; for I was too ignorant 
to make out many vio)rd3 ; but there it was written all 
about those good men who chose to be burnt alive, 
rather than forsake their religion, and become naughty 
papists. S(une words I could make out, some I could 
not ; but I made out enough to fill my little hcfwl with 
vanity, and 1 used to think I was so courageous I could 
bp burnt too, and I would put my hands upon the 
flames which were pictured in the pret ty pictures which 
the book had, and feel them ; but, you know% ladies, 
there is a great dift’erence between the flames in a pic- 
ture, and real fire, and I am now ashamed of the conceit 
which I had of my own courage, and think how poor 
a martyr 1 should have made in those days. Then 
there was a l) 0 (;k not so big, but it had pictures in it, 
was called Cnlpe])per’a Herbal ; it was full of pictures 
of plants and herbs, but I did not much care for that. 
Then th<^re wms Salimm’s Modern History, out of which 
I picked a good deal. It had pictures of Chinese gods, 
and the great hooded serpent which ran strangely in my 
fancy. There w'ore some law books too, but the old 
English frighted me from reading thorn. But above all, 
what 1 relished was Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
where there was the jucuure of the Ark and all the beasts 
getting into it. This delighted me, because it puzzled 
me, and many an aching head have I got with poring 
into it, and contriving how it might he built, with such 
and such rooms, to hold all the world if there should be 
another flood ; and sometimes settling what pretty 
beasts should bo saved, and what should not, for I 
would have no ugly or deformed beast in my pretty 
ark. But this w^as only a piece of folly and vanity, 
that ft little reflection might cure me of. Foolish girl 
that 1 was 1 to suppose that any creature is really ugly, 
that has all its limbs contrived with heavenly wisdom, 
and was doubtless formed to some beautiful end, 
though a child cannot comprehend it. — Doubtless 
a frog or a toad is not uglier in itself than a squirrel or 
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R pretty grcon lizard ; but we want understanding to‘ 
bee it. 

[Herf 1 murd remind you, my dear Miss Hou^p, that one 
of the young ladies smiled, and tiro or three were seen to 
Utter, at this part of your narration, and you seemed, 
1 thought, a little too angry for a girl of your sense and 
reading ; hut you unll remember, my dear, that young 
heads are not ahvays ahia to hear strange and unusual 
assertions ; and if some elder person possibly, or some 
hook which you have found, had not put ii into your head, 
you would hardly have discovered by your own reflection, 
that a frog or a toad urns equal in real loveliness to a frisks 
ing squirrel, or a pretty gre,en lizard, as you called ii ; not 
remembering that at this very time you gave the lizard the 
name of pretty, and Uft it out to the frog — so liable we all 
are to prejudiers. Bui you went on with your stt^y.] 

These fancies, ladies, were not so very foolish or 
naughty perhaps, but they may be forgiven in a child 
of six years old ; but what I am going to tell J shall bo 
ashamed of, and repent, I hope, as long as I live. It 
will teach me not to form rash judgements. Besides 
the picture of the Ark, and many others which I have 
forgot, Stackhouse contained one picture which made 
more impression upon my childish understanding than 
all the rest. It was the picture of the raising up of 
Samuel, which I used to call the Witch of Endor picture. 
1 was always very fond of picking up stories about 
witches. There was a book called Glanvil on Witches, 
which used to lie about in this closet ; it was thumbed 
about, and showed it had been much read in former 
times. This was my treasure. Here I used to pick out 
the strangest stories. My not being able to read them 
very well probably made them appear more strange 
and out of the way to me. But I could collect enough 
to understand that witches vrere old women who gave 
themselves up to do mischief ; — how, by the help of 
spirits as bad os themselves, they lamed cattle, and 
made the corn not grow ; and how they made images 
of wax to stand for people that had done them any 
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injury, or tiioy thought had done them injury; and 
bow they burnt the images before a slow lire, and stuck 
pins in them ; and the persons which these waxen 
images represented, however far distant, felt all the 
pains and torments in good earnest, which were 
inflicted in show upon theses images : and such a horror 
I had of these wicked witches, that though 1 am now 
better instructed, and look upon all these stories as 
mere idle tales, and invent^'d to lill people’s heads with 
nonsense, yet I cannot recall to mind the horrors which 
J then felt, without shuddering and feeling something 
of the old fit return. 

[Here, my dear Misfl Uowc, you may remember, that 
Miss M— the. youngeM of our parly, showing some 
more curiosity than usual, I vnnk^d upon you to hasten 
to yaur story, lest the terrors which you were describing 
should make too much impression upon a young head, 
and you kindly understood my sign, and said less upon 
the subject of your fears, imn / fancy you first intended.^ 

This foolish book of witch stories had no pictures in 
it, but I made up for thorn out of my own fancy, and 
out of the groat picture of the raising up of Samuel in 
Stackhouse. J was not old enough to understand the 
difference there was between these silly improbable 
tales which imputed such powers to poor old women, 
who arc the most helpless things in the creation, and 
the narrative in the Bible, which does not say, that the 
witch, or pretended witch, raised up the dead body of 
Samuel by her own power, but as it clearly appears, ho 
was permitted by the divine will to appear, to confound 
the presumption of Saul ; and that the witch herself 
was really as much frightened and confounded at the 
miracle tw* Saul himself, not expecting a real appearance; 
but probably having prepared some juggling, slight-of- 
hand trioks and sham appearance, to deceive the eyes 
of Saul ; whereas she, nor any one living, had ever the 
power to raise the dead to life, but only He who made 
them from the first. These reasons I might have read 
rn Stackhouse itself, if I had been old and have 
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read them in that very book since I was older, but at* 
that time I looked at little beyond the picture. 

These stories of witches so teriihed me, that my 
sleeps w'ere broken, and in my dreams 1 always had 
a fancy of a wdtch being in the room with me. 1 know 
now that it was only nervousness ; but though 1 can 
laugh at it now as w'oll as you, ladies, if you knew what 
I suffered, you w^ould be thankful that you have had 
sensible people about you to instruct you and teach 
you better. I was lot grow up wild like an ill weed, and 
thrived accordingly. One night that I had been 
terrified in my sleep with my imaginations, 1 got out 
of bed, and crept softly to the adjoining room. My 
room w^as next to where my aunt usually sat when she 
was alone. Into her room 1 crept for relief from my 
fears. Tbe old lady was not yet retired to rest, but w'as 
sitting with her eyes half open, half closed ; her spec- 
tacles tottering upon her nose ; her head nodding over 
her prayer-book ; her lips mumbling the words as she 
read them, or half read them, in her doiiing posture : her 
grotesque appearance ; her old-fashioned dress, resem- 
bling what 1 had seen in that fatal picture in Stackhouse; 
all this, with the dead time of night, as it seemed to me, 
(for I had gone through my first sleep,) all joined to 
produce a wicked fancy in me, that the form which 
I had beheld was not my aunt, but some witch. Her 
mumbling of her prayers confirmed me in this shocking 
idea. I had read in Glanvil of those wicked creatures 
reading their prayers backwards, and I thought that 
this was the operation which her Ups were at this time 
employed about. Instead of flying to her friendly lap 
for that protection which I had so often experienced 
when I have been weak and timid, 1 shrunk back 
terrified and bewildered to my bed, where I lay in 
broken sleeps and miserable fancies, till the morning, 
which I had so much reason to wish for, came. My 
fancies a Uttle wore away with the light, but an impres- 
sion was fixed, which could not for a long time be done 
away. In the day-time, when my father and mother 
were about the house, when I saw them familiarly 
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"epeak to my aunt, my fears all vanished ; and when 
the good creature has taken me upon her knees, and 
shown mo any kindness more than ordinary, at such 
times 1 have melted into tears, and longed to tell 
her what naughty foolish fancies I had had of her. 
But when night returned, that figure which I had 
seen recurred ; — the posture, the half-closed eyes, the 
mumbling and muttering which I had heard, a con- 
fusion was in my head, who it was 1 had seen that 
night : — it was my aunt, and it was not my aunt : — 
it was that good creature who loved me above all the 
world, engaged at her good task of devotions — perhaps 
praying for some good to me. Again, it was a witch, — 
a creature hateful to God and man, reading backwards 
the good prayers ; who would perhaps destroy me. 
In these contlicts of mind I passed several weeks, till, 
by a revolution in my fate, X was removed to the house 
of a female relation of my mother’s, in a distant part 
of the eounty, who had come on a visit to our house, 
and observing my lonely ways, and apprehensive of 
the ill effect of my mode of living upon my health, 
begged leave to take me homo to her bouse to reside 
for a short time. I went, with some reluctance at 
leaving my closet, my dark walk, and even my aunt, 
who had been such a source of both love and terror to 
me. But 1 went, and soon found the good effects of 
a change of scene. Instead of melancholy closets, and 
lonely avenues of trees, I saw lightsome rooms and 
cheerful faces ; I had companions of my own age ; no 
books wore allowed me but what were rational or 
sprightly ; that gave me mirth, or gave me instruction. 
I soon learned to laugh at witch stories ; and when 
I returned after three or four months’ absence to our 
own house, my good aunt appeared to me in the same 
light in which 1 had viewed her from my infancy, before 
that foolish fancy possessed me, or rather, I should 
say, more kind, more fond, more loving than before. 
It is impossible to say how much good that lady, the 
kind relation of my mother’s that I spoke of, did to me 
by changing the scene. Quite a new turn of ideas wai; 
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given to rao. T became sociable and companionable : 
my parents soon discovered a change in mo, and 1 have 
found a similar alteration in them. They have been 
plainly more fond of me since that change, as from that 
time 1 learned to conform myseif more to their way of 
living. 1 have never since had that aversion to com- 
pany, and going out with them, which used to make 
thorn regard me with less fondness than they would 
have wished to show. 1 impute almost all that I had 
to complain of in their neglect, to my having heen a little 
unsociable, uncompanicmable mortal. I lived in this 
manner for a year or two. passing my time between our 
house, and tJie lady's who so kindly took me in hand, 
till by her advice, I was sent to this school; where I 
have told to you, ladies, what, for fear of ridi('ulo, 
I never ventured to tell any person besides, the story 
of my foolish and naughty fanc3^ 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 

A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKERIlOOKUR 
By Wodon, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth w a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which 1 creep into 
My sepulchre CARTWittoHT. 

Whoever has made a voj>uigo up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskiii mountains. They 
are a dismombered branch of the groat Apj>alachian 
family, and are soon aw'ay to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the 
surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed every hour of the day, pro- 
duces some change in the magical hues and shapes of 
these mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear evening 
sky ; but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapours about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, 
will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curHiig up from 
a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the u])land melt away into 
the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village, of groat antiquity, having been founded by 
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«ome of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the' 
province, just about the beginning of the government 
of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace !), 
and there wore some of the houses of the original settlers 
standing within a few years, built of small yellow bricks 
brought from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn 
and weather-beaten), there lived many years since, 
while the country w'aa yet a province of Great IJritain, 
a simple good-natured follow, of the name of Rip Van 
Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles 
who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort 
Christina. He inherited, however, but little of the 
martial character of his ancestors. I have observed 
that ho was a simple good-natured man ; he was, 
moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal pox>ularity ; for those men are most 
apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are 
under the discipline of shrews at home. Tlieir tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery 
furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture 
is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching the 
virtues of patience and long-suffering. A termagant 
wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered 
a tolerable blessing ; and if so. Hip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles ; and 
never failed, whenever they talked those matters over 
in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he approached. lie 
assisted at their sports, made their pla3?^things, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
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letories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded by 
a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clambering on 
his back, and playing a thousand tricks on him with 
impunity ; and not a dog would bark at him through- 
out the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuper- 
able aversion to all kinds of protitablo labour. It could 
not be from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for 
ho would sit on a w’ot rock, with a rod as long and heavy 
as a Tartar’s lance, and tish all day without a murmur, 
even though he should not be encouraged by a single 
nibble. He w'ould carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbour oven in the roughest toil, and was 
a foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn, or buildiiig stone fences; the women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to run their 
errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less 
obliging husbands w’ould not do for thorn. In a word. 
Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his 
own ; but as to doing family duty, and keeping his 
farm in order, ho found it iinpossiblo. 

In fact, he declared it w’av^ of no use to work on his 
farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground 
in the whole country ; everything abo\it it wont wrong, 
and would go wrong, in spit-e of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces ; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure 
to grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else ; the 
rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some outdoor work to do ; so that though his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his manage- 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left than 
a mere patoh of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was 
the worst-conditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten 
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ill hie own likenesa, promised to inherit the habits, with' 
the old clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in 
a pair of his father’s cast-ofi galligaskins, which he had 
much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady docs 
her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, wets one of thcfse happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the 
w^orld easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever can 
be got with least thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than work for a pound. If left to 
himself, he would have whistled life away in perfect 
contentment ; but his wite kept continually dinning in 
his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the 
ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and 
night, her tongue was incessantly going, and everything 
he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of household 
eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying to all 
lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had 
grown into a habit. Ho shrugged his shoulders, shook 
his bead, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, how- 
ever, always provoked a fresh volley from his wife ; so 
that he was fain to draw of! his forces, and take to the 
outside of the house — the only side which, in truth, 
belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s solo domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much hen-pecked as his master ; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as comjianions in idleness, and 
even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, us the cause of 
his master’s going so often astray. True it is, in all 
points of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he was as 
courageous an animal as ever scoured the w^ooda — but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and all- 
besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue If The moment 
Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his tail drooped 
to the ground or curled between his legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallow^s air, casting many a side-long 
glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish 
of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 
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* Timws grew worse and worse with Hip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on ; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged 
tool that grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sagos, philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village ; w'hich held its sessions on a bench before 
a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of his 
Majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in the 
shade through a long, lazy summer’s day, talking list- 
lessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories 
about nothing. But it would have been worth any 
statesman’s money to have heard the profound dis- 
cussions that sometimes took place, when by chance an 
old newspaper fell into their hands from some passing 
traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the 
contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not 
to be daunted by tlie most gigantic wmrd in the dic- 
tionary ; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken 
place. 

The opinions of this junto wore com])lctely controlled 
by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and 
landlord of the inn, at the door of which ho took his 
seat from morning till night, just moving sufficiently 
to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a large tree ; 
so that the neighbours could tell the hour by his move- 
ments as accurately as by a sundial. It is true he was 
rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
His adherents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was read 
or related displeased him, he was observed to smoke 
his pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, 
and angry pufiFs, but when pleased, he would inhale 
the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light and 
placid clouds ; and sometimes, taking the pipe from 
ilia mouth, and lotting the fragrant vapour curl about 
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his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of perfect' 
approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Kip was 
at length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly brefik in upon the tranquillity of the assem- 
blage and call the members all to naught ; nor wiis 
that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
charged him outright with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Hip was at last reduced almost to despair ; and 
his only alternative, to escaiKS from the labour of the 
farm and clamour of bis wife, was to take gun in hand 
and stroll away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and share the 
contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom ho sympa- 
thized as a fellow-Butferer in persecution. ‘ Poor Wolf,* 
he would say, ‘ thy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it ; 
but never mind, my lad, whilst 1 live thou shalt never 
want a friend to stand by thee ! ’ Wolf would wag his 
tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can 
feel pity, I verily believe ho reciprocated the sentiment 
with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his 
favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the still soli- 
tudes had echoed and re-echoed with the rejyorts of 
his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late 
in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with 
mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
From an opening between the trees he could overlook 
all the lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. 
Ho saw at a distance the lordlj^ Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lugging bark, 
here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last 
losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep moun- 
tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled 
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•with fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
some time Rip lay musing on this scene ; evening was 
gradually advancing ; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys ; he saw that 
it would be dark long before he could reach the village, 
and ho heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of 
encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, * Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van 
Winkle ! ’ He looked round, but could see nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across the mountain. 
He thought his fancy must have deceived him, and 
turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still evening air : ‘Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle ! ’ — at the same time Wolf bristled up 
his back, and, giving a loud growl, skulked to his 
master’s side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him ; 
he looked anxiously in the same direction, and x)erceived 
a strange figure toiling up the rocks, and bending under 
the weight of something he carried on his back. He 
was surpris(3d to see any human being in this lonely 
and unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some 
one of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin, strapped round the 
waist — several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, 
and bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulder 
a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs 
for Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquain- 
tance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity ; and 
mutually relieving each other, they clambered up 
a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain 
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torrent. As they ascended. Kip every now and then 
heard long rolling jx^als, like distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, 
between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing 
it to be the muttering of one of those transient thunder- 
showers wliich often take place in mountain heights, 
he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came 
to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded 
by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which 
iraptuiding trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the w^hole time. Rip and his companion 
had laboured on in silence, for though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying 
a keg of liquor up this wild mountain ; yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphith€?atre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing at 
nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion ; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with 
long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the 
guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar ; one had 
a large beard, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with 
a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various 
shapes and colours. There was one who seemed to 
be the commander. lie was a stout old gentleman, 
with a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a laced 
doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses 
in them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures 
in an old Flemish painting in the parlour of Dominie 
Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed j)articularly odd to Rip was, that 
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*thoiigh these folks were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most 
mysterious silence, and were, witlial, the most melan- 
choly party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of the 
balls, whi('h, whenever they were rolh^d, echoed along 
the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Kip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, un- 
couth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote together. His com- 
panion now emptied the contents of the keg into 
large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the 
company. He obeyed with fear and trembling ; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then retunicd 
to their game. 

By degrees R-ip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
Ho even ventured, when no eye was fixed uyion him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavour of excellent Hollands. Ho was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tern j) ted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another ; and he re- 
iterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses w'cre overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, 
his head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. Ho 
rubbed his eyes- -it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twitK^ring among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the 
pure mountain breeze. * Surely,’ thought Rip, * I have 
not slept here all night.’ He recalled the occuirences 
before he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of 
liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild retreat among 
the rooks — the woebegone party at ninepins — the 
flagon — ‘ Oh I that flagon ! that wicked flagon I ’ 
thought Rip ; ‘ what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle ? ’ 

He looked round for bis gun, but in place of the clean, 
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well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying 
by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock falling 
off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that 
the grave ro3’^8ter8 of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had robbed 
him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he 
might have strayed away aft-er a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all 
in vain ; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but 
no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s 
gambol, and. if ho met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, ho found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
* These mountain beds do not agrt^e with me,’ thought 
Rip ; ' and if this frolic should la^’ me up with a fit of 
the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle,* W'ith some difficulty he got down into 
the glen : he found the gully up which he and his 
companion had ascended the preceding evening ; but, 
to his astonishment, a mountain stream was now foam- 
ing down it — leaping from rock to rock, and filling 
the glen with babbling raunnurs. He, howe\^er, made 
shift to scramble up its side.s, working his Uulsome way 
through thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, 
and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the wild 
grape-vines that twist-ed their coils or tendrils from 
tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; but no traces 
of such opening remained. The rocks presented a 
high impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into 
a broad deep basin, black from the shadows of the 
surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his dog ; 
be was only answered by the cawing of a fiock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that over- 
hung a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in their 
elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor 
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•fnan’a perplexities. What was to be done ? — the 
morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished for 
want of his breakfast. Ho grieved to give up his dog 
and gun ; be dreaded to meet his wife ; but it would 
not do to starve among the mountains. Ho shook his 
head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart 
full of trouble and anxiet}% turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but nono whom he knew, which somewhat 
Burprisod him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, too, 
was of a diiferciit fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and, whenever they oast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Kip, involuntarily, 
to do the same — when, to his astonishment, ho found 
his board had grown a foot hnig I 

Ho had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
and pointing at his grey beard. The dogs, too, not one 
of which lie recognized for an old acquaintance, barked 
at him as he })aased. The very village was altered ; it 
was larger and more populous. There wore rows of 
houses which he had never seen before, and those 
which had been liip familiar haunte had disapj)eared. 
Strange names were over the doors — strange faces at 
the windows — everything was strange. His mind now 
misgave him ; he began to doubt whether both he and 
the world around him were not bewitched. Surely this 
was his native village, which he had left but the day 
before. There stood the Kaatakiil mountains — there 
ran the silver Hudson at a distance -there was every 
hill and dale precisely as it had always l.^een. Rip was 
sorely perplexed, ‘ That flagon last night,’ thought he, 
‘ has addled my poor head sadly 1 ’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to 
hia own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
ex];)eoting every moment to hear the «hrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to decay 
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— the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and the 
doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog, that looked 
like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called him by 
name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed 
on. This was an unkind cut indeed — ‘ My very dog,’ 
sighed poor Rip, ‘ has forgotten me 1 * 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. The 
desolatenoss overcame all his connubial fears — he 
called loudly for his wife and children — the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken and mended with old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted, 
* The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.’ Instead 
of the groat tree that used to shelter the quiet little 
Dutch inn of yore, there now was roared a tall naked 
pole, with something on the top that looked like a red 
nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on ivhich 
was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes — all this 
was strange and incomprehensible. He recognized on 
the sign, however, the ruby face of King Goofge, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe ; but 
even this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat 
was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held 
in the hand instead of a sceptre, the head was deco- 
rated with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted 
in large characters. General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character 
of the people seemed changed. There was a busy, 
bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of the 
accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Veddor, with his 
broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
olouds of tobaoco-smoke inittead of idle speeches ; or 
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Van Bummel, the ttohoolinaster, doling forth the con- 
tents of an ancient newspajxjr. In place of these, 
a loan, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens — elections — members of Congress — liberty — 
Bunker’s Hill — heroes of seventy-six — and other words, 
which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the bewil- 
dered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, bis uncouth dress, and an army 
of women and children at his heels, soon attracted 
the attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded 
round him, eyeing him from head to foot with great 
curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, drawing 
him partly aside, inquired * on which side he voted ? ’ 
Kip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but 
busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on 
tiptoe, inquired in his ear, ‘ Whether he was Federal 
or Democrat T ’ Rip was equally at a loss to oompre- 
houd the question ; when a knowing, self-important 
old gentleman, in a sharp cooked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and left 
with his elbows as he passed, and planting himself 
before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other 
resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat j)ene- 
trating, as it wore, into his very soul, demanded in an 
austere tone, * What brouglit him to the election with 
a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
whether ho meant to breed a riot in the village ? ’ — 
‘ Alas I gentlemen,* cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
‘ I am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and 
a loyal subject of the king, God bless him I * 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
‘ A tory ! a tory 1 a spy ! a refugee 1 hustle him ! 
away with him ! * It was with great difficulty that the 
self -important man in the cocked hat restored order ; 
and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, wdiat be came 
there for, and whom he was seeking ? The poor man 
humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but 
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merely came there in search f>f some of his neighbours, 
who used to keep about the tavern 

‘ Well — who are they T — name them.’ 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
Where’s Nicholas Vedder ? ’ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied in a thin piping voice, ‘ Nicholas Vedder ! 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to toll all about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.* 

‘ Where’s Brom Dutcher ? ’ 

‘ Oh, he went oflf to the army in the beginning of the 
war ; some say bo was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point — others say he was drowned in a squall at the 
foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know — be never came 
back again.’ 

‘ Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? ’ 

* He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.’ 

Rij)’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him too, by treat- 
ing of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand : war — Gongress — Stony 
Point ; — he had no courage to ask after any more 
friends, but cried out in despair, ‘ Does nobody lioro 
know Rip Van Winkle ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! ’ exclaimed two or three, 
‘Oh, to be sure 1 that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree.* 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain : apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now com[)letely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether be was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded who he was, and what was his name ? 

‘ God knows,’ exclaimed he, at his wit’s end ; ‘ I’m 
not myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — 
no — that’s somebody else got into my shoos — I was 
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myself last night, hut I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
thoyVe changed my gun, and everything’s changed, 
and Fin changed, and I oaii’fc toll what’s my name, 
or who I am I ’ 

The byatandera began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisjier, also, about 
securing the gun. and keeping the old fellow from doing 
mischief, at the very suggestion of which the self- 
important man in the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a peep at the 
grey-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her arms, 
which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. ‘ Hush, 
Rip,* cried she, ‘ hush, you little fool ; the old man 
won’t hurt you.* The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. 

’ What is your name, my good w^oman ? * asked he. 

‘ Judith Gardenier.’ 

* And your father’s name ? ’ 

‘ Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winlilo was his name, but 
it’s twenty years since he w^ont away from home with 
his gun, and never has boon heard of since — his dog 
came homo whthout him ; but whether he shot himsell, 
or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. 
I was then but a little girl.* 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he put 
it with a faltering voice ; 

‘ Where ’s your mother 7 ’ 

‘ Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England jiedlor,* 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this int/clli- 
gence. The honest man could contain himself no 
longer. He caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. * I am your father ! ’ cried he — ‘ Young Rip 
Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now t — Does 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle ? * 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
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from among the crowd, put her band to her brow, and 
peering under it in bis face for a moment, exclaimed, 

‘ Sure enough I it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself ! 
Welcome home again, old neigh btmr — Why, where have 
you been these twenty long years Y * 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbours 
stared when they hoard it ; some were seen to wink at 
each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks ; and 
the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, when 
the alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed 
down the corners of his mouth, and shook his head — 
upon which there was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up the road. He .was a descendant of the historian of 
that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of 
the province. Peter wfis the most ancient inhabitant 
of the village, and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighhcmrho<jd. He 
recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, banded down from his ancestor the 
historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had always 
been haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed 
that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Half-moon ; beiiig 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his enter- 
prise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the 
great city called by his name. That his father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses pla^nng at ninepins 
in a hollow of the mountain ; and that be himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, 
like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long 8tc»ry short, the company broke up, 
and returned to the more important conoems of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live with 
her ; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout 
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chcory farmer for her husband, whom Rip recollected 
for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his back. 
As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, be was employed to work 
on the farm ; but evinced an hereditary disposition to 
attend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon- 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time ; and preferred 
making friends among the rising generation, with whom 
he soon grew into groat favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy ago when a man can be idle with impunity, 
he took his place once more on the bench at the inn 
door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of 
the village, and a chronicle of the old times ‘ before 
the war It was some time before he could get 
into the regular track of gossip, or could be made to 
comprehend the strange events that had taken place 
during his torpor. How that there had been a revolu- 
tionary war — that the country had thrown off the yoke 
of old England — and that, instead of being a subject of 
his Majesty George the Third, he was now a free citizen 
of the United States. Rip, in fact, was no politician ; 
the changes of states and empires made but little 
impression on him ; but there was one species of 
despotism under which be had long groaned, and that 
was — petticoat government. Ha[>pily that was at an 
end ; he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, 
and could go in and out whenever he pleased, without 
dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever 
her name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes ; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation to his 
fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

Ho used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at 
first, to vary on some points every time he told it, which 
was, doubtless, owing to his having so recently awaked. 
It at last settled down preoieely to the ude 1 have 
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related, and not a man, woman, or child in the neigh- 
bourhood but knew it by heart. Some always pretended 
to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been 
out of his head, and that this was one point on which 
he always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, 
however, almost universally gave it full credit. Even 
to this day they never hear a thunder-storm of a 
summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of 
ninepins ; and it is a comnion wish of all hen-pecked 
husbands in the neighbourhood, w’hen life hangs heavy 
on their hands, thnt they might have a quieting draught 
out of Rip Van Winkle’s liagon. 
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THE SNOW-IMAGE 

A Oan.DISH MIRACLE 

Okk afternoon of a cold winter's day, when the sun 
Blione forth with chilly brightness, after a long storm, 
two children asked leave of their mother to run out 
and play in the new-fallen snow. The older child was 
a little girl, whom, because she was of a tender and 
modest disposition, and was thought to be very beauti- 
ful, her parents, and other people who wore familiar 
with hor, used to call Violet. But her brother was 
known by the style and title of Peony, on account of 
the ruddiness of his broad and round little phiz, which 
made everybody think of sunshine and great scarlet 
llowers. The father of these two children, a certain 
Mr. Lindsey, it is important to say, was an excellent 
but exceedingly matter-of-fact sort of man, a dealer in 
hardware, and was sturdily accustomed to take what 
is called the common -sense view of all matters that 
came under his consideration. With a heart about as 
tender as other people’s, he had a head as hard and 
impenetrable, and therefore, jiorhaps, as empty, as one 
of the iron pots which it was a part of his business to 
sell. The mother’s character, on the other hand, had 
a strain of poetry in it, a trait of unworldly beauty, — 
a delicate and dewy flower, as it wore, that had sur- 
vived out of her imaginative youth, and still kept itself 
alive amid the dusty realities of matrimon3' and mother- 
hood. 

So, Violet and Peony, as I began with saying, be- 
sought their mother to let thorn run out and play in 
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the new enow ; for, though it had looked so dreary 
and dismal, drifting downward out of the grey sky, it 
had a very cheerful aspect, now that the sun was 
shining on it. The children dwelt in a city, and had 
no wider play-place than a little garden before the 
house, divided by a white fence from the street, and 
with a pear-tree and two or three plum-trees over- 
shadowing it, and some rose-bushes just in front of 
the parlour windows. The trees and shrubs, however, 
were now leafless, and their twigs were enveloped in 
the light snow, which thus made a kind of wintry 
foliage, with here and there a pendent icicle for the 
fruit. 

‘ Yes, Violet, — yes, my little I’ecjny,’ said their kind 
mother ; ‘ you may go out and play in the new snow.’ 

Accordingly, the good lad3' bundled up her darlings 
in woollen jackets and wadded sacks, and put com- 
forters round their necks, and a pair of strij)ed gaiters 
on each little pair of legs, and worsted mittens on their 
hands, and gave them a kiss apiece, by way of a spell 
to keep away Jack Erost. Forth sallied the two 
children, with a hop-skip-and-jump, that carried them 
at once into the very heart of a huge snow-drift, whence 
Violet emerged like a snow-bunting, while little Peony 
floundered out with bis round face in full bloom. Then 
what a merry time had they ! To look at them, frolick- 
ing in the wintry garden, you would have thought that 
the dark and pitiless storm had been sent for no other 
purpose but to provide a new plaything for Violet and 
Peony; and that they themselves had boon created, 
as the snow-birds were, to take delight only in tho 
tempest, and in the white mantle which it spread over 
the earth. 

At lost, when they had frosted one another all over 
with handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily 
at little Peony’s figure, was struck with a new idea. 

‘ You look exactly like a snow-imago, Peony,’ said 
she, ‘ if your cheeks were not so red. And that puts 
me in mind ! Let us make an image out of snow, — an 
image of a little girl, — and It shaii bo our sister, and 
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shall run about and play with ua all winter long. 
Won’t it be ni(-*e ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yt^ I ’ cried Peony» as i*Uiiniy as he could speak, 
for he was but a little boy. ‘ That will be n*ce I And 
mamma shall see it ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Violet ; * mamma shall see the new 
little girl. But she must not make ht^r come into the 
warm parlour; for, you know, our little snow- sister 
will not love the warmth.’ 

And forthwith the children began this great business 
of making a snow-imago that should run about ; while 
their motlier, who was sitting at the window and over- 
hoard some of their talk, could not help smiling at the 
gravity with which they set about it. They really 
seemed to imagine that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in creating a live little girl out of the snow. 
And, to say the truth, if miracles arc ever to be wrought, 
it will be by f>utting our hands to the work in j)recisely 
such a simple and undoubtiiig framci of mind as that 
in which Violet end Peony now undertook to perform 
one, without so much a^ knowing that it was a miracle. 
So thought the mother ; and thought, likew'ise, that 
the now snow, just fallen from heaven, would be excel- 
lent material to make new beings of, if it were not so 
very cold. She gazed at the children a moment longer, 
delighting to watch th(3ir little figures, — the girl, tall 
for her age, graceful and agile, and so delicately 
coloured that slie looked like a cheerful thought, more 
than a pliysical reality, — while Peony expanded in 
breadth rather than height, and rolled along on his 
short and sturdy logs, as substantia.! as an elephant, 
though not quite so big. Then the mother resumed 
her work. What it was I forget ; but she wfia either 
trimming a silken bonnet for Violet, or darning a pair 
of stockings for little Peony’s short logs. Again, how- 
ever, and again, and yet other agains, she could not 
help turning her head to the window, to see how the 
children got on with their snow-image. 

Indeed, it was an exceedirsgly pleasant sight, those 
bright little soub at their task** 1 Mojeovei, it was 
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really wonderful to observe how knowingly and skil- 
fully they managed the matter. Violet assumed the 
chief direction, and told Peony what to do, while, with 
her own delicate fingers, she shaped out all the nicer 
parts of the snow-tigure. It seemed, in fact, not so 
much to be made by the children, as to grow up under 
their hands, while they were playing and prattling 
about it. Their mother was quite surprised at this ; 
and the longer slie looked, the more and more surprised 
she grew. 

‘ VVhat remarkable children mine are ! * thought she, 
smiling with a mother’s pride ; and smiling at herself, 
too, for being so proud of them. ‘ VVhat other children 
could have made anything so like a little girl’s figure 
out of snow, at the first trial ? Well ; — but now I must 
finish Peony’s new frock, for his grandfather is coming 
to-morrow, and I want the little fellow to look hand- 
some.’ 

So she took up the frock, and was soon as busily at 
work again with her needle as the two children with 
their snow-image. But still, os the needle travelled 
hither and thither through the seams of the dress, the 
mother made her toil light and happy by listening to 
the airy voices of Violet and Poon3% They kept talking 
to one another all the time, their tongues being quite 
as active as their feet and hands. Except at intervals, 
she could not distinctly hear what was said, but had 
merely a sweet impression that they were in a most 
loving mood, and were enjoying themselves highly, 
and that the business of making the snow-image went 
prosperously on. Now and then, however, when Violet 
and Peony happened to raise their voices, the words 
were as audible as if they had been spoken in the very 
parlour, where the mother sat. Oh, bow delightfully 
those words echoed in her heart, even though they 
meant nothing so very wise or wonderful, after all ! 

But you must know a mother listens with her heart, 
much more than with her ears ; and thus she is often 
delighted with the trills of (celestial music, when other 
peo])le can hear nothing of the kind. 
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‘ Peony, Peony ! ’ cried Violet to her brotVier, who 
liad gone to another part of the garden, ‘ bring me 
Boino of that fresh snow, Pec my, fn^m the very furthest 
corner, where wo have not been trampling. I want it 
to shape emr little snow-sister’s bosom with. You know 
that part must be quite pure, just as it came out of 
the sky ! ’ 

‘ Here it is, Violet ! * answered Peony, in his bluff 
tone, — but a very sweet tone, too, — ixs he came flounder- 
ing through the half- trodden drifts. ‘ Here is the snow 
for her little bosom. O Violet, how bcau-ti-ful she 
begins to look ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Violet, thoughtfully and quietly ; ‘ our 
snow-sister does look very lovely. I did not quite 
know, Peony, that w^e could make such a sweet little 
girl as this.’ 

The mother, as she listened, thought how lit and 
delightful an incident it would bo, if fairies, or, still 
bettor, if angel-children were to come from }>aradise, 
and play invisibly with her own darlings, and help 
them to make their snow-image, giving it the foatufos 
of celestial babyhood ! \Tolot and Peony would not 
be aware of their immortal playmates, — only they would 
see that the imago grow very beautiful while they 
worked at it, and would think that they themselves 
had done it all. 

‘ My little girl end boy deserve such playmates, if 
mortal children ever did ! * said the mother to herself ; 
and then she smiled again at her own motherly pride. 

Nevertheless, the idea seized upon her imagination ; 
and, ever and anon, she took a glimpse out of the 
window, half dreaming that she might see the golden- 
hairod children of paradise sporting with her own 
golden-haired Violet and bright-cheeked Peony. 

Now, for a few moments, there was a busy and 
earnest, but indistinct hum of the two children’s voices, 
as Violet and I’eony wrought together with one happy 
consent. Violet still seemed to be the guiding sjurit, 
while Peony acted rather as a labourer, and brought 
her Ujc from far and near. And yet the little 
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urchin evidently had a proper understanding of the 
matter, too I 

‘ Peony, Peony ! ’ cried Violet ; for her brother was 
again at the other side of the garden. ‘ Bring me those 
light wreaths of anow that have rested on the lower 
branches of the pear-tree. You can clamber on the 
anow-drift, Peony, and reach them easily. I must have 
them to make some ringlets for our snow-sister's head ! ’ 

‘ Here they are, Violet ! ’ answered the little boy. 
‘ Take care you do not break them. Well done ! Well 
done ! How pretty ! * 

‘ Does she not look sweetly T * said Violet, with a very 
satisfied tone ; ‘ and now we must have some little 
shining bits of ice, to make the brightness of her eyoa. 
She is not finished yet. Mamma will see how very 
beautiful she is ; but papa will say, “ Tush 1 nonsense 1 
— come in out of the cold \ ” ' 

‘ Let us call mamma to look outf said Peony ; and 
then he shouted lustily, ‘ Mamma I mamma I 1 mam- 
ma ! 1 1 Look out, and see what a nice Tttle girl we 
are making ! ’ 

The mother put down her work, fur an instant, and 
looked out of the window. But it so happened that the 
sun — for this was one of the shortest days of the whole 
year — had sunken so nearly to the edge of the world, 
that his setting shine came obliquely into the lady’s 
eyes. So she was dazzled, you must understand, and 
could not very distinctly observe what was in the 
garden. Still, however, through all that bright, blind- 
ing dazzle of the sun and the now snow, she beheld 
a small white figure in the garden, tliat seemed to have 
a wonderful deal of human likeness about it. And she 
saw Violet and Peony, — indeed, she looked more at 
them than at the image, — she saw the two childien still 
at work ; Peony bringing fresh snow, and Violet apply- 
ing it to the figure as scientifically as a sculptor adds 
clay to his model. Indistinctly as she discerned the 
snow-child, the mother thought to herself that never 
before was there a snow -figure so cunningly made, nor 
over nuob & dear little girl and buy to make ii. 
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‘ They do everything better than other children,* 
said fcihe, very complacently. ‘ No wonder they make 
better bdow - images 1 * 

She sat down again to her work, and made as much 
haste with it as possible ; because twdlight would soon 
come, and Peony’s frock was not yet finished, and 
grandfather was expected, by railroad, pretty early in 
the morning. Faster and faster, therefore, went her 
flying fingers. The children, likewise, kept busily at 
work in the garden, and still the mother listened, when- 
ever she could catch a word. She was amused to 
observe how their little imaginations had got mixed 
up with what they were doing, and were carried away 
by it. They seemed positively to think that the snow- 
child would run about and play with them. 

’ What a nice playmate she will be for us, all winter 
long ! ’ said Violet. * 1 hope papa will not be afraid 
of her giving us a cold I Shan’t you love her dearly, 
Peony ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yt‘8 I ’ cried Peony. * And I will hug her, and 
she shall sit down close by me, and drink some of my 
warm milk ! ’ 

* Oh no, Peony I ’ answered Violet, w ith grave wis- 
dom. ‘ That will not do at all. Warm milk will not 
be wholes(un© for our little snow-sister. Little snow- 
poople, like her, eat nothing but icicles. No, no, 
Peony ; wo must not give her anything warm to 
drink ! ’ 

There w^as a minute or two of silence ; for l*eony, 
whose short legs were never weary, bad gone on a 
pilgrimage again to the other side of the garden. All 
of a sudden, Violet cried out, loudly and joyfully. 

‘ Look here, Peony ! Come quickly I A light has 
been shining on her cheek out of that rose-coloured 
cloud ! and the colour does not go away ! la not that 
beautiful ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; it is beau-ti-ful,* answered Peony, pronounc- 
ing the three syllables with deliberate accuracy. ‘ Oh, 
Violet, only look at her hair ! It is all like gold ! ’ 

‘ Oh, oerlainly,’ aaid Violet, with Iranquillity, as if 
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it wero very much a matter of course. ‘ That colour, 
you know, comes from the golden clouds, that we see 
up there in the sky. She is almost finished now. But 
her lips must be made very red, — redder than her 
cheeks. Perhaps, l^eony, it will make them red, if wo 
both kiss tliom. 

Accordingly, the mother heard two smart little 
smacks, as if both her children were kissing the snow- 
image on its frozen mouth. But, as this did not seem 
to make the lips quite red enougli, Violet next proposed 
that the snow-child should he invited to kiss Peony’s 
scarlet cheek. 

‘ Clome, ’ittie snow -sis tor, kiss me ; ’ cried Peony. 

‘ There ! she has kissed you,* added Violet, ‘ and 
now her lips are very red. And she blushed a little, 
too ! * 

‘ Oh, what a cold kiss ! ’ cried Peony. 

Just then, there came a breeze of the pure west wind, 
sweeping through the garden and rattling the parlour 
v/indows. It sounded so wintry cold, that the mother 
was about to tap on the window-pane with her thiinbled 
finger, to summon the two children in, when they both 
cried out to her with one voice. The tone was not 
a tone of surprise, although they wore evidently a good 
deal excited ; it appeared rather as if they were very 
much rejoiced at some event that had now happened, 
but which they had been looking for, and had reckoned 
upon all along. 

‘ Mamma I mamma I We have finished our little 
snow-sister, and she is running about the garden with 
us ! ’ 

‘What imaginative little beings my children are ! * 
thought the mother, putting the last few stitches into 
Peony’s frock. ‘ And it is strange, too, that they make 
me almost as much a child as they themselves are I 
1 can hardly help believing, now, that the snow-image 
has really come to life ! ’ 

‘ Dear mamma I * cried Violet, ‘ pray look out, and 
Bee what a sweet playmate we have I ’ 

The mother, being thus entreated, could no longer 
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delay to look forth from the window. The sun was now 
gone out of the sky, leaving, however, a rich inheritance 
of his brightness among those purple and golden clouds 
which make the sunsets of winter so magnificent. But 
there was not the slightest gleam or dazzle, either on 
the window or on the snow ; so that the good lady 
could look all over the garden, and see everything and 
everybody in it. And what do you think she saw 
thons ? Violet and Peony, of course, her own two 
darling children. Ah, but whom or what did she 
besides ? Why, if you will believe me, there was 
a small figuie of a girl, dressed all in white, with rose- 
tinged checks and ringlets of golden hue, playing about 
the garden with the two children I A stranger though 
she was, the child seemed to be on as familiar terms 
with Violet and Peony, and they with her, as if all the 
three had been playmates during the whole of their 
little lives. The mother thought to herself that it must 
certainly be the daughter of one of the neighbours, 
and that, seeing Violet and Peony in the garden, tiie 
child had run across the street to play with them. So 
this kind lady went to the door, intending to invite the 
little runaway into her comfortable parlour ; for, now 
that the sunshine was withdrawn, the atmosphere, out 
of doors, was already growing very cold. 

But, after opening the house- door, she stood an 
instant on the thie8lK»ld, hesitating whether she ought 
to ask the child to come in, or whether she should 
even speak to her. Indeed, she almost doubted whether 
it wore a real child, after all, or only a light wreath 
of the new-fallen snow, blown hither and thither about 
the garden by the intensely cold west wind. There 
was certainly something very singular in the aspect of 
the little stranger. Among all the children of the 
neighbourhood, the lady could remember no such face, 
with its pure white, and delicate rose-colour, and the 
golden ringlets tossing about the forehead and cheeks. 
And as for her dress, which was entirely of white, and 
fluttering in tlie breeze, it was such as no reasonable 
woman would put upon a little girl, when sending her 
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out to play, in the depth of 'wdnter. It made this kind 
and careful mother shiver only to look at those small 
feet, with nothing in the world on them, except a very 
thin pair of white slippers. Nevertheless, airily as she 
was ola<i, the child seemed to feel not the slightest 
inconvenience from the cold, but danced so lightly over 
the snow that the tips of her toes left hardly a print in 
its surface ; while Violet could but just keep pace with 
her, and I'eony’s short legs compelled him to lag behind. 

Once, in the course of their play, the strange child 
placed herself between Violet and Peony, and taking 
a hand of each, skipped merrily forward, and they 
along with her. Almost immediately, however, Peony 
pulled away his little fist, and began to rub it as if 
the fingers were tingling with cold ; while Violet also 
released herself, though with less abruptness, gravely 
remarking that it was better not to take hold of hands. 
The white-robed damsel said not a word, but danced 
about, just as merrily oa before. If Violet and Peony 
did not choose to play with her, she could make just 
as good a playmate of the brisk and cold west wind, 
which ko}>t blowing her all about the garden, and took 
such lib(M’ties with her, that they seenifd to have been 
friends for a long time. All this while, the mother 
stood on the threshold, wondering how a little girl 
could look so much like & flying snow-drift, or how 
a snow-drift could look so very like a little girl. 

She called Violet, and whispered to her. 

‘ Violet, my darling, what is this child’s name ? * 
asked she. * P)oea she live near us Y ’ 

‘ Why, dearest mamma,’ answered Violet, laughing 
to think that her mother did not comprehend so very 
plain an affair, ‘ this is our little snow-sister, whom wo 
have just been making ! ’ 

‘ Yes, dear mamma,’ cried Peony, running to his 
mother, and looking up simply into her face. ‘ This 
is our snow-imagtt 1 Is it not a nice ’ittle child ? ’ 

At this instant a flock of snow-birds came flitting 
through the air. As was very natural, they avoided 
Violet aT»d Peony. But, — and this looked strange, — ■ 
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they flew at once to the white-robed ohild, fluttered 
eagerly about her head, alighted on her shoulders, and 
seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. She, on 
her part, was evidently as glad to see these little birds, 
old Winte^r’s grandchildren, as they were to see her, 
and welcomed them by holding out both her hands. 
Hereupon, they each and all tried to alight on her two 
palms and ten small fingers and thumbs, crowding one 
another off, with an immense fluttering of their tiny 
wings. One dear little bird nestled tenderly in her 
bosom ; another put its bill to her lips. They were 
as joyous, all the while, and seemed as much in their 
element, as you may have seen them when sporting 
with a snow-storm. 

Violet and Peony stood laughing at this pretty sight ; 
for they enjoyed the merry time which their new play- 
mate was having with these small-winged visitants, 
almost as much as if they themselves took part in it. 

‘ Violet,’ said her mother, greatly perplexed. ‘ tell me 
the truth, without any jest. Who is this little girl ? ’ 

‘ My darling mamma,’ answered Violet, looking seri- 
ously into her mother’s face, and apparently surprised 
that she should need any further explanation, ‘ 1 have 
told you truly who she is. It is our little snow-image, 
which Peony and 1 have been making. Peony will tell 
you so, as well as I.’ 

‘ Yes, mamma,’ asseverated Peony, with much 
gravity in his crimson little phiz ; ‘ this is ’ittle snow- 
child. Is not she a nice one ? But, mamma, her hand 
is, oh, so very cold ! ’ 

While mamma still hesitated what to think and what 
to do, the street-gate was thrown open, and the father 
of Violet and Peony appeared, wrapped in a pilot-cloth 
sack, with a fur cap drawn down over his ears, and the 
thickest of gloves upon his hands. Mr. Lindsey was 
a middle-aged man, with a weary and yet a happy look 
in his wind-flushed and frost-pinched face, as if he had 
been busy all the day long, and was glad to get back 
to his quiet home. His eyes brightened at the sight 
of his wife and children, although he could not help 
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uttering a word or t'wo of surprise, at finding the whole 
family in the open air, on so bleak a day, and after 
sunset too. He soon perceived the little white stranger, 
sporting to and fro in the garden, like a dancing snow- 
wreath, and the flock of snow-birds fluttering about 
her head. 

‘ Pray, what little girl may that be ? * inquired this 
very sensible man. ‘ Surely her mother must be crazy, 
to let her go out in such bitter weather as it has been 
to-day, with only that flimsy white gown, and those 
thin slippers 1 ’ 

‘ My dear husband,* said his wife, ‘ I know no more 
about the little thing than you do. Some neighbour’s 
child, I suppose. Our Violet and Poony,’ she added, 
laughing at herself for repeating so absurd a story, 
‘insist that she is nothing but a snow-image, which 
they have been busy about in the garden, almost all 
the afternoon.* 

As she said this, the mother glanced her eyes toward 
the spot where the children’s snow-image had been 
made. What was her surprise, on perceiving that there 
was not the slightest trace of so much labour I — no 
image at all I — no piled -up heap of snow ! — nothing 
whatever, save the prints of little footsteps around 
a vacant space 1 

‘ This is very strange I ’ said she. 

* What is strange, dear mother T ’ asked Violet. 
‘ Dear father, do not you see how it is T This is our 
snow-image, which Peony and I have made, because 
we wanted another playmate. Did not we, Peony ? * 

‘ Yes, papa,* said crimson Peony. ‘ This be our *ittle 
snow-sister. Is sbe not boau-ti-ful ? But she gave me 
such a cold kiss 1 * 

‘ Poh, nonsense, children 1 * cried their good, honest 
father, who, as we have already intimated, had an 
exceedingly common-sensible way of looking at matters. 
‘ Do not tell me of making live figures out of snow. 
Come, wife ; this little stranger must not stay out in 
the bleak air a moment longer. We will bring her 
into the parlour ; and you shall give her a supper of 
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warm broad and milk, and make her as comfortable 
as you can. Meanwhile, 1 will inquire among the 
neighbours ; or, if necessary, send the city-crior about 
the streets, to give notice of a lost child.* 

So saying, this honest and very kind-hearted man 
was going toward the little white damsel, with the best 
intentions in the world. But Violet and Peony, each 
seizing their father by the band, earnestly besought 
him not to make her come in, 

‘ Dear father,* cried Violet, putting herself before 
him, ‘ it is true what 1 have been telling you ! This 
is our little snow -girl, and she cannot live any longer 
than while she breathes the cold west wdnd. Do not 
make her come into the hot room ! * 

* Yes, father,’ shouted Peony, stamping his little foot, 
so mightily was he in earnest, ‘ this be nothing but our 
’ittle snow-ebild ! She will not love the hot tiro ! * 

‘ Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense I* cried the 
father, half vox(m1, half laughing at what he considered 
their foolish obstinacy. ‘ Kun into the house, this 
moment ! It is too late to play any longer, now, 
I must take care of this little girl immediately, or she 
will catch her death-a-cold 1 * 

‘ Husband ! dear husband ! * said his wife, in a low 
voice. — for she had been looking narrowly at the snow- 
child, and WQM more perplexed than ever, — ‘ there is 
Bomothing very singular in all this. You wdll think me 
foolish, — ^but — hut — may it not be that some invisible 
angel has been attracted by the simplicity and good 
faith w'ith which our children set about their under- 
taking ? May he not have spent an hour of his immor- 
tality in playing with those dear little souls ? and so 
the result is what we call a miracle. No, no ! Do not 
laugh at mo ; 1 see what a foolish thought it is 1’ 

‘ My dear wife.* replied the husband, laughing 
heartily, ‘ you are as much a child a« Violet and Peony. 

And in one sense so she was. for all through life she 
had kept her heart full of childlike simplicity and faith, 
which was as pure and clear as crystal ; and, looking 
at all matters fchrouQ:h this transparent medium, she 
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Bometimes saw truths so profound, that other people 
laughed at them as nonsense and absurdity. 

But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered the garden, 
breaking away from his two children, who still sent 
their shrill voices after him, beseeching him to let the 
Buow-child stay and enjoy herself in the cold west 
wind. As ho approached, the snow-birds took to flight. 
The Utile while damsel, also, fled backward, flUaking 
her bead, as if to say, ‘ Pray, do not touch me ! ’ and 
roguishly, as it appeared, leading him through the 
deepest of the snow. Once, the good man stumbled, 
and floundered down upon his face, bo that, gathering 
himself up again, with the snow sticking to his rough 
pilot-cloth sack, ho looked as wdiite and wintry as 
a snow-image of the largest size. Some of the neigh- 
bours, meanwhile, seeing him from their windows, 
wondered what could possess poor Mr. Lindsey to bo 
running about his garden in pursuit of a snow-drift, 
which the west wind was driving hither and thither ! 
At length, after a vast deal of trouble, he chased the 
little stranger into a corner, where she could not pos- 
sibly escape him. His wife had been looking on, and, 
it being nearly twilight, was wonder-struck to observe 
how the snow-child gleamed and sparkled, and how 
i she seemed to shed a glow all round about her ; and 
jwhen driven into the comer, she positively glistened 
like a star 1 It was a frosty kind of brightness, too, 
like that of an icicle in the moonlight. The wife 
thought it strange that good Mr. Lindsey should see 
nothing remarkable in the snow -child’s appearance. 

‘ Come, you odd little thing ! ’ cried the honest man, 
seizing her by the hand, ‘I have caught you at last, 
and will make you comfortable in spite of yourself. 
We will pmt a nice warm pair of worsted stockings on 
your frozen little feet, and you shall have a good thick 
shawl to wrap yourself in. Your poor white nose, I am 
afraid, is actually frost-bitten. But we will make it 
all right. Come along in.* 

And so, with a most benevolent smile on his sagacious 
risage, all purple as it was with the cold, this very 
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well-meaning gentleman took the snow -child by the 
hand and led her towards the house. She followed 
him, droopingly and reluctant ; for all the glow and 
sparkle was gone out of her figure ; and whereas just 
before she had resembled a bright, frosty, star- gemmed 
evening, with a crimson gleam on the cold horizon, she 
now looked as dull and languid as a thaw. As kind 
Mr. Lindsey led her up the stops of the door, Violet 
and Peony looked into his face, — their eyes full of tears, 
which froze before they could run down their cheeks — 
and again entreated him not to bring their snovv^ -image 
into the house. 

‘ Not bring her in ! ’ exclaimed the kind-hearted man. 
* Why, you are crazy, my little Violet ! — quite crazy, 
iny small Peony 1 She is so cold, already, that her 
hand has almost frozen mine, in spite of my thick 
gloves. Would you have her freeze to death ? ’ 

His wife, as he came up the steps, had been taking 
another long, earnest, almost awe-stricken gaze at the 
little white stranger. She hardly knew whether it was 
a dream or no ; but she could not help fancying that 
she saw the delicate print of Violet’s lingers on the 
child’s neck. It looked just as if, while Violet w^as 
shaping out the imago, she had given it a gentle pat 
with her hand, and had neglected to smooth the 
impression quite away. 

‘ After all, husband,’ said the mother, recurring to 
her idea that the arigols would bo as much delighted 
to play with Violet and Peony as she herself was, 
‘ after all, she does look strangely like a snow -image I 
1 do believe she is made of snow ! * 

A puff of the west wind blew against the snow -child, 
and again she sparkled like a star. 

‘ Snow ! ’ repeated good Mr. Lindsey, drawing the 
reluctant guest over his hospitable threshold. ‘ No 
wonder she looks like snow. She is half frozen, poor 
little thing I But a good fire will put everything to 
rights.’ 

Without further talk, and always with the same best 
intentions, this highly benevolent and common-sensible 
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individual led the little white damsel — drooping, droop* 
ing, drooping, more and more — out of the frosty air, 
and into his comfortable parlour. A Heidenberg stove, 
filled to the brim with intensely burning anthracite, 
was sending a bright gleam through the isinglass of its 
iron door, and causing the vase of water on its top to 
fume and bubble with excitement. A warm, sultry 
smell was diffused throughout the room. A thermo- 
meter on the wall furthest from the stove stood at 
eighty degrees. The parlour was hung with red cur- 
tains, and covered with a red carpet, and looked just 
as warm as it felt. The difference betwixt the atmo- 
sphere here and the cold wintry twilight out of doors, 
was like stepping at once from Nova Zembla to the 
hottest part of India, or from the North Pole into an 
oven. Oh, this was a fine place for the little white 
stranger 1 

The common-sensible man placed the snow-child on 
the hearthrug, right in front of the hissing and fuming 
stove. 

‘ Now she will be comfortable ! ’ cried Mr. Lind.sey, 
rubbing his hands and looking about him, with the 
pleasantest smile you over flaw. ‘ Make yourself at 
home, my child.’ 

Sad, sad and drooping, looked the little white maiden, 
as she stood on the hearthrug, with the hot blast of 
the stove striking through her like a pestilonc'e. Once, 
she threw a glance wistfully toward the windows, and 
caught a glimpse, through its rod curtains, of the snow- 
covered roofs, and the stars glimmering frostily, and 
all the delicious intensity of the cold night. The bleak 
wind rattled the window-panes, as if it wore summoning 
her to come forth. But there stood the snow-child, 
drooping, before the hot stove I 

But the coininon-sonsible man saw nothing amiss. 

‘ Come, wife,’ said he, ‘ let her have a pair of thick 
stockings and a woollen shawl or blanket directly ; and 
tell l)ora to give her some warm supper as soon as 
the milk boils. You, Violet and Peony, amuse your 
little friend. She is out of spirits, you see, at finding 
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herself in a strange place. For my part, I will go 
around among the neighbours, and find out where she 
belongs.’ 

The mother, meanwhile, had gone in search of the 
shawl and stockingp. ; for lier own view of the matter, 
however subtle and delicate, had given way, as it 
always did. to the stubborn materialism of her husband. 
Without heeding the remonstrances of iiis two children, 
who still kept murmuring that their little snow-sister 
did not love the warmth, gftod ]\lr. Lindsey took his 
departure, shutting the parlour door carefully behind 
him. Turning up the collar of his sack over his ears, 
he emerged from the house, and had barely reached 
the street- gate, when he was recalled by the screams of 
Violet and Peony, and the rapping of a thimbled finger 
against the parlour window. 

‘ Husband ! husband I ’ cried his wife, showing her 
horror-stricken face through the window-panes. ‘ There 
is no need of going for the child’s parents ! ’ 

‘ We told you so, father ! ’ screamed Violet and 
Peony, as he re-entered the parlour. ‘ You would 
bring her in ; and now our poor — dear — beau-ti-ful 
little snow sister is thawed I ’ 

And their own sweet little faces wore already dis- 
solved in tears ; so that their father, seeing what 
strange things occasionally happen in this everyday 
world, felt not a little anxious lest his children might 
be going to thaw too ! In the utmost perplexity, he 
demanded an explanation of his wife. She could only 
reply, that, being summoned to the parlour by the 
cries of Violet and Peony, she found no trace of the 
little white maiden, unless it were the remains of a heap 
of snow, which, while she was gazing at it, melted quite 
away upon the lioarthrug. 

‘ And there you see all that is left of it I ’ added she, 
pointing to a pool of water, in front of the stove. 

‘ Yes, father,’ said Violet, looking reproachfully at 
him, through her tears, ‘ there is all that is loft of our 
dear little enow -sister I * 

‘ Naughty father 1 * cried Peony, 8tamj>ing his foot, 
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and — I Bimdder to say — shaking his little list at th« 
common-sensible man. ‘ We told you how it would 
be ! What for did you bring her in ? ’ 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the isinglass of 
its door, seemed to glaio at good Mr. Lindsey, like 
a red -eyed demon, triumphing in the mischief which 
it had done I 

This, you will observe, was one of those rare cases, 
which yet will occasionally happen, where common- 
sense finds itself at fault. *The remarkable story of the 
snow-image, though to that sagacious class of peoj)le 
to whom good Mr. Lindsey belongs it may seem but 
a childish affair, is, nevertheless, capable of being 
moralized in various methods, greatly for their edifica- 
tion. One of its lessons, for instance, might bo, that 
it behoves men, and especially men of benevolence, to 
consider well what they are about, and, bof(;re acting 
on their philanthropic purposes, to be quite sure that 
they comprehend the nature and all the relations of 
the business in band. What has been established as 
an element of good to one being may prove absolute 
mischief to another ; even as the warmth of the parlour 
was proper enough for children of flesh and blood, like 
Violet and Peony, — though by no means very whole- 
some, even for them, — but involved nothing short of 
annihilation to the unfortunate snow-imago. 

But, after all, there is no teaching anything to wise 
men of good Mr. Lindsey’s stamp. They know every- 
thing — oh, to be sure ! — everything that has been, and 
everything that is, and everything that, by any future 
possibility, can be. should some phenomenon of 

nature or providence transcend theijr system, they will 
nbt recognize it, even if it come to pass under their 
very noses. 

* Wife,’ said Mr. Lindsey, after a fit of silence, ‘ see 
what a quantity of snow the children have brought in 
on their feet I It has made quite a puddle here before 
the stove. Pray tell Dora to bring some towels and 
sop it up 1 ’ 
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A fatky legrno 

I iiAVTS Bonifttimea produced a sinL^nlrir and not 
unploasing cfleot, bo far as iny own imnd was com 
corned, by imagining a train of incidents, in which the 
spirit and mechanism c<f the fairy legend slioiiid be 
combined with the characters and manners of familiar 
life. In the little tale which follows, a subdued tinge 
of the wild and wonderful is thrown over a skotch of 
New England peraonagee and scenery, yet, it is hoped, 
without entirely obliterating the eober hues of nature. 
Rather than a story of events claiming to be real, it 
may be considered as an a llegory , such as the w'ritcrs 
of the last century w rested in the Bhapo 
of an Eastern tale, but to wdiich I have endeavoured 
to give a more lifelike warmth than could be infused 
into those fanciful productions. 

In the twilight of a Bummer eve, a tall, dark tiguro, 
over which long and remote travel liad tiu’own an 
outlandish aspect, was eutoriiig a vilhige, not in ‘ Fairy 
Londe \ but within our own familiar bountlaries. The 
staff on wdiioh this travollor leaned, had been hia com- 
panion from the s]>ot where it grow, in the jungles of 
Hindostan ; the luit tbjit oversliadowed his sombre 
V)row, had shielded him from the suns of Spain ; but 
his cheek had been blackened b}" the red-hot wind 
of an Arabian desert, and ha<.l felt the frozen breath of 
an Arctic region. Long Bojourniug amid wild and 
dangerous men, be still wore beneath his vest the 
ataghan which he had once struck into the throat of 
a Turkish robber. In every foreign clime he had lost 
something of bis New England charao tori sties ; and, 
perhaps, from every people he bad unconsciously bor- 
rowed a new peculiarity ; so that when the world 
wanderer again trod the street of liis native village, 
it is no wonder that ho passed unrecognized, though 
£1 
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exciting the gaze and curiosity of all. Yet, as his arm 
casually touched that of a young woman, who was 
wending her way to an evening lecture, she started, 
and almost uttered a cry. 

‘ Ralph Cranheld ! * was the (lame that she half 
articulated. 

‘ Can that l)e my old playmate, h'^aith Egorton ? ’ 
thought the traveller, looking round at her figure, but 
without pausing. 

Ralph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt 
himself marked out for a high destiny. He had imbibed 
the idea — we say not wdiether it were revealed to him 
by witchcraft, or in a dream of prophecy, or that his 
brooding fancy had palmed its own dictates upon him 
as the oracles of a Sibyl — but he had imbibed the idea, 
and held it firmest among his articles of faith, that 
three marvellous events of his life were to bo er)n firmed 
' to him by three signs. 

^ The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the 
one on whic^h bis youthful imagination bad dwelt nujst 
. fondly, was the discovery of tlie maid, who alone, of 
‘ all the maids on earth, could make him happy by her 
love. He was to roam around the world till he should 
meet a beautiful woman, wearing on her bosom a jewel 
in the shape of a heart ; whether of pearl, or ruhy, or 
emerald, or carbuncle, or a ohangefui opal, or perhaps 
a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranlield little cared, so 
long as it were a heart of one peculiar shape. On 
encountering this lovely stranger, ho was bound to 
address her thus : — ‘ Maiden, J have brought you a 
heavy heart. May 1 rest its weight on you ? ’ And 
if she were his fated bride — if their kindred souls wore 
destined to form a union hero below, which all eternity 
should only bind more closely — ^she would reply, with 
her finger on the heart-shaped jewel, — ‘ This token, 
which 1 have worn bo long, is the assurance that you 
may I * 

And, secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief that 
thcire was a mighty treasure hidden somewhere in the 
earth, of which the burial-place would be revealed to 
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none but him. When hia feet should prcvss upon the 
mysterious spot, there would be a hand before him, 
pointing downward- -whether carved of marble, or 
hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side of a rocky 
precipice, <>r perchance a hand of fiatne in empty air, 
he could not tell ; but, at least, he would discern 
a hand, the forelingor pointing downward, and beneath 
it the Latin word Efkodb — D ig I And digging there” 
abouts, tle> gold in coin or ingots, tlie precious stones, 
or of whatever else the treasure might consist, w^ould 
be certain to reward his toil. 

- The third and last of the miraculous events in the 
life of this high-destined man, was to be the attain- 
ment of extensive intiuenco and sway over his fellow- 
creatures. Whether he were to bo a king, and founder 
of an hereditary throne, or the victorious leader of 
a people contending for their freedom, or the apostle 
of a purified and regenerated faith, was left for futurity 
to show. As messengers of the sign, by which Ralph 
Oranfield might recognize the summons, three venerable 
men were to claim audience of him. I'Ko chief among 
them, a dignified and majestic person, arrayed, it may 
be supposed, in the flowing garments of an ancient 
sage, would be the bearer of a wand, or prophet’s rod. 
With this wand, or rod, or staff, the venerable sage 
would trace a certain figure in the air, and then proceed 
to make known his heaven-instructed message ; which, 
if obeyed, must lead to glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of hia 
imaginative youth, Ralph Cranlield had set forth to 
seek the maid, the treasure, and the venerable sage, 
with his gift of extended empire. And had be found 
them ? Alas ! it was not with the aspect of a trium- 
phant man, who had achieved a nobler destiny than all 
his fellows, but rather with the gloom of one struggling 
against peculiar and continual adversity, that he now 
passed homeward to his mother’s cottage. He had 
come back, but only for a time, to lay aside the pilgrim’s 
staff, trusting that his weary manhood would regain 
Bome’what of the elasticity of youth in the spot whero 
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his threefold fat« had been foreshown him. There had 
been few changes in the village ; for it was not one of 
those thriving places where a year’s prosperity makes 
more than the havoc of a century’s decay ; but like 
a grey hair in a young man’s head, an antiquated 
little town, full of old maids, and aged elms, and 
grown dwellings. Few Boomed to be the changes hero. 
The drooping elms, indeed, had a more majestic spread ; 
the weather-blackened houses were adorned with a 
denser thatch of verdant moss; and doubtless there 
were a few more gravestones in the burial ground, 
inscribed with names that had once been familiar in 
the village street. Yet, summing up all the mischief 
that ten years had wrought, it seemed scarcely more 
than if Ralph Cranlield had gone forth that very 
morning, and dreamed a daydream till tlie twilight, 
and then turned back again. But his heart grew cold, 
because the village did not remember him as bo remem- 
bered the village. 

‘ Here is the change ! ’ sighed he, st riking his hand 
upon his breast. ‘ Who is this man of thought and 
care, weary w'ith world wandering, and heavy with 
disappointed hopes ? The youth roturas not. who went 
forth so joyously ! ’ 

And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother's gate, 
in front of the small house where the old lady, with 
slender but sufficient moans, bad kept herself comfort- 
able during her son’s long absence. Admitting himself 
within the enclosure, he leaned against a groat, old tree, 
trifling with his own impatience, as people often do in 
those intervals when years are summed into a moment. 
He took a minute survey of the dwelling — its windows, 
brightened with the sky gleam, its doorway, with the 
hafl of a millstone for a stop, and the faintly-traced 
path waving thence to the gate. He made friends 
again with his childhood’s friend, the old tree against 
which he leaned ; and glancing his eye adown its trunk, 
beheld something that excited a melancholy smile. 
It was a half-obliterated inscription — the Latin word 
Effodb — which he remembered to have carved in the 
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hark of the tree, \vith a whole day’s Uhl, when he had 
first begun to muse about his exalted destiny. It 
might be accounted a rather singular coincidence, that 
the barlf, just above the inscription, had put forth an 
excrescence, shaped not unlike a hand, with the fore- 
finger pointing obliquely at the word of fate. Such, 
at least, was its appearance in the dusky light. 

‘ Now a credulous man,’ said llalph Cranfiold care 
lesbly to hirnself, ‘ miglit sup]>ose that the treasure 
which 1 have sought round the world, lies buried, after 
all, at the very door of iny mother’s dwoliing. That 
W(uild be a jest indeed ! ’ 

More he thought not about the matter; for now the 
door was of>ened, and an elderly woman appeared on 
the threshold, peering into the dusk to discover who 
it might be that had intruded on her premises, and 
was standing in the shadow of her tree, ft was Ralph 
Cranfield’s mother. I’asa we over their greeting, and 
leave the one to her joy and the otlior to his rest — if 
quiet rest bo found. 

But w'hcri morning broke, ho arose with a troubled 
brow ; for his sleep and his w'^akefiiluoss had alike been 
full of dreams. All the fervour -was rekindled with 
which ho had burned of jore to unravel tlie threefold 
mystery of his fate. The crowd of his early visions 
seemed to have aw'aited him beneath his mother’s roof, 
and thronged rioltaiHly sronud to welcome his return. 
In the we]l-reTsioinl>en'd cliamber — on the pillow where 
his infancy had slumbered— he had pa^ssed a wilder 
night than ever in an Arab tent, or wiion he had reposed 
his head in the ghastly shades of a haunted forest. 
A shadowy maid had stolen to his bedside, and laid 
her finger on the scintillating heart ; a hand of flame 
had glowed amid the darkness, pointing downward to 
a mystery within the earth ; a hoary sage had waved 
his prophetic w'^and, and becl^oned the dreamer onward 
to a chair of state. The same phantoms, though fainter 
in the daylight, still flitted about the cottage, and 
mingled anioTig the crowd of familiar faces that were 
draw n thither by tlie news of Ralph Cranfield’s return, 
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to bid him welcome for his mother’s sake. There they 
found him, a tall, dark, stately man, of foreign aspect, 
courteous in demeanour and mild of speech, yet with an 
abstracted eye, which seemed often to snatch a glance 
at the invisible. 

Meantime the widc>^v Cranfield went bustling about 
the house, full of joy that she again had somebody to 
love, and bo careful of, and for whom she might vox 
and tease herself with the potty troubles of daily life. 
It was nearly noon when she looked forth from the 
door, and descried three personages of note coming 
along the street, through the hot sunshine and the 
masses of elm- tree shade. At length they reached her 
gate, and undid the latch. 

‘ See, Ralph I ’ exclaimed she, with maternal pride, 
‘ here is Squire Hawkwood and the two other selectmen 
coming on purpose to see you ! Now do tell them a good 
long story about what you have seen in foreign parts.’ 

The foremost of the three visitors. Squire Hawkwood, 
was a very pompous, but excellent old gentleman, the 
head and prime mover in all the affairs of the village, 
and universally acknowledged to he one of the sages t 
men on earth. He wore, according to a fashion even 
then hoooming antiquated, a three-cornered hat, and 
carried a silver-headed cane, the us© of which seemed 
to he rather for flourishing in the air than for assisting 
the progress of his legs. Hii two uompamons wore 
elderly and rcnpectahle yeomen, who, retaining an ante- 
revolutionary^ reverence for rank and hereditary wealth, 
kept a little in the Squire’s rear. As they apj)roached 
along the pathway, Ralph Cranfield sat in an oaken 
elbow chair, half unconsciously gazing at the three 
visitors, and enveloping their homely figures in the 
misty romance that pervaded his mental world. 

‘ Here,’ thought he, smiling at the conceit, ‘ here 
come three elderly personages, and the fiirst of the 
three is a venerable sage with a staff. What if this 
embassy should bring me the message of my fate I * 

While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues ent-ered, 
Ralph rose from his seat, and advanced a few steps 
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to receive tbem ; and hia « 5 fcately figure and dark 
countenance, as he bent courteously towards his guests, 
had a natural dignity, contrasting well with the bustling 
importance the Squire. The old gentleman, accord- 
ing to invariable custom, gave an elaborate preliminary 
flourish with his cane in the air, then removed his threo- 
cofiiered hat in order to wipe hia brow, and finally 
proceeded to make known hia errand. 

‘ My colleiigues and myseli/ began the Squire, ‘ are 
burdened with rnomontuus duties, being jointly select- 
men of this village. Our minds, for the space of three 
days past, have been laboriously bent on the selection 
of a suitable person to fill a most important oflico, and 
take upon iumself a charge and rule, which, wisely 
considered, may be ranked no lower than those of kings 
and potentates. And whereas you, our native towns- 
man, are of good natural intfdleot, and well cultivated 
by foreign travel, aiul that certain vagaries and fantasies 
of your youfh are doubtlesp long ago ctuieoled ; taking 
all those matters, T say, into due ooiisideration, we are 
of opinion that Providence bath sent you hither, at 
this juncture, for our very purpose.* 

During this harangue, Cranfield gazed fixedly at the 
speaker, os if he beheld something mysterious and 
unearthly in liis pompous little figure, and as if the 
Squire had worn the flowing robes of an ancuent sago, 
instead of a squai^i wkirtedf coat, flapped waistcoat, 
velvet breeches and ‘♦ilk stockings. Nor wiia his W'onder 
without sufficient cause ; for the flourish of the Squire’s 
staff, marvellous to relate, had described precisely the 
signal in the air which was to ratify the message of 
the prophotic Sage, whom Cranfield had sought around 
the world. 

‘ And what,’ inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a tremor 
in his voice, ‘ w hat may this office be, which is to etiual 
me with kings and poteo tales ? ’ 

‘ No less th^ 1 .n instniotor of our village school,’ 
answered Squire llawkwood ; ’ the office being now 
vacant by the death of the venerable Mastei Wfutaker, 
d-fter a fifty yeoxai* ?noumb?<nc/.’ 
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‘ 1 will consider of your proposal,’ replied Ralph 
Cranfiold, hurriodly, * and will make known my de- 
cision within throe days.’ 

After a few more words, the village dignitary and his 
companions t(H>k their leave. But to Cranfield’s fancy 
their images wore still present, and became more and 
more invested with the dim awfiilness of tiguros which 
had first appeared to him in a dream, and afterwards 
had shown themselves in his waking mom(^tits, assuming 
homely aspeci« among familiar things. His mind dwelt 
upon the foaturea of the Squire, till they grew confused 
with those of tlio visionary Sage, and one appeared but 
the shadow of the other. The same visage, he now 
thought, had looked forth upon him from the Pyramid 
of Cheops ; the same form had beckoned to him among 
the colonnades of the Alhambra ; the same figure had 
mistily revealed itself through the ascending steam of 
the Great Geyser. At every effort of his memory he 
recognized some trait of the dreamy Messenger of 
Destiny, in this pompous, bustling, self-important, little 
groat man of the village. Amid such musings, Ralph 
Cranfield sat ail day in the cottage, searoely hearing 
and vaguely answering his mother’s thousand questions 
about his travels and adventures. At sunset, be roused 
himself to take a stroll, and, passing the aged elm-tree, 
his eye was again caught by the semblance of a hand, 
pointing downward at the half-obliterated inscription. 

As Cranfield walked down the street of the village, 
the level sunbeams threw his shadow far before him ; 
and he fancied that, as his shadow walked among 
distant objects, so had there been a presentiment 
stalking in advance of him throughout his life. And 
when he drew’' near each object, over which his tall 
shadow had preceded him, still it proved to be one of 
the familiar recollections of his infancy and youth. 
Every crook in the pathway was remembered. Even 
the more transitory characteristics of the scene were 
the same as in bygone days. A company of cows 
wore grazing on the grassy roadside, and refreshed him 
with their fragrant breath. ‘ It is sweeter/ thought 
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he, ‘ than the perfume which was wafted to our ship 
from the Spice iHlands.’ The round little figure of 
a child rolled from a doorw^, and lay laughing almost 
beneath Cranfield’s feet. The dark and stately man 
stooped down, and, lifting the infant, restored him to 
his mother’s arms. ‘ The children,’ said he to him- 
self — and sighed, and smiled — ‘ the children are to be 
my charge I ’ And while a flow of natural feeling 
gushed lilvo a wellspring in his heart, he came to 
a dwelling which he could nowdse forbear to enterr. 
A sweet voice, which seemed to come from a deep and 
l/onder soul, was warbling a plaintive little air within. 

He bent hia head, and passed through the lowly 
door. As his foot sounded upon the threshold, a young 
woman advanced fnun the dusky interior of the house, 
at first hastily, and then with a more uncertain step, 
till they root face to face. There w^as a singular con- 
trast in their two figures ; he dark and picturesque — 
one who had battled with the w<.>rld — whom all suns 
had shone upon, and whom all winds had blown on 
a varied course ; she neat, comely, and quiet — quiet 
even in her agitation — as if all her emotions had been 
subdued to the peaceful tenor of her life. Yet their 
faces, all unlike as they were, had an expression that 
soemod not so alien — a glow of kindred feeling, flashing 
upward tuiow from half-extinguished embers. 

‘ You arc welcome home 1 * said Faith Egerton. 

But Cra.nfield did not immediately answer ; for bis 
eye had been caught by an ornament in the shape of 
a Heart, which Faith wore as a brooch upon her bosom. 
The material was the ordinary white quartz; and he 
recollected having himself shaped it out of one of those 
Indian arrowheads which are so often found in the 
ancient haunts of the red men. It was precisely on 
the pattern of that xvorn by the visionary Maid. When 
Cranfield departed on his shadowy search he had 
bestowed this brooch, in a gold setting, as a parting 
gift to Faith Egerton. 

‘ So, Faith, you have kept the Heart I ’ said be, at 
length, 
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* Yes,’ said she, blushing deeply — then more gaily, 

* and what else have you brought mo from beyond tho 
sea ? ’ 

‘ Faith,* replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering the fated 
words by an uncontrollable impulse, ‘ I have brought 
you nothing but a heavy heart ! May I rest its weight 
on you ? * 

‘ This token, which I have worn so long,* said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, ‘ is the assur- 
ance that you may 1 * 

‘ Faith 1 Faith 1 * cried Cranfield, clasping her in his 
arms, ‘you have interpreted my wild and weary dream ! * 

Yes, the wild dreamer was awake at last. To find 
the mysterious treasure, he was to till the earth around 
his mother’s dwelling, and reap its products 1 Instead 
of warlike command, or regal or religious sway, he 
was to rule over the village children I And now the 
visionary Maid had faded from his fancy, and in her 
place he saw tho playmate of his childhood ! Would 
all, who cherish such wild wishes, but look around 
them, they would oftenest find their sphere of duty, of 
prosperity, and happiness, within those precincts, and 
in that station, where Providence itself has oast their 
lot. Happy they who read tho riddle, without a weary 
world search, or a lifetime spent in vain I 


" DR. HEIDEGGER’S EXPERIMENT 

Tjuat very singular man, old Dr. Heidegger, once 
invited four venerable friends to meet him in his study. 
There were three white- boarded gentlemen, Mr. Med- 
boumo. Colonel Killigrew, and Mr, Gascoigne, and 
a withered gentlewoman, whose name was the Widow 
Wycherly. They were all melancholy old creatures, 
who had been unfortunate in life, and whoso greatest 
misfortune it was, that they were not long ago in their 
graves. Mr. Medboume, in the vigour of his age, had 
been a prosperous merchant, but had lost his all by 
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a frantic 8|>eoulation, and was now little better than a 
mendicant. Colonel Killigrew had wasted his best 
years, and his health and substance, in the pursuit of 
sinful pleasures, which had given birth to a brood of 
pains, such as the gout, and divers other torments of 
soul and body. Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined politician, 
a man of evil fame, or at least had been so, till time had 
buried him from the knowledge of the present genera- 
tion, and made him obscure instead of infamous. Aa 
for the Widow Wycherly, tradition tells us that she was 
a great beauty in her day ; but, for a long while past, 
she had lived in deep seclusion, on account of certain 
scandalous stories, which had prejudiced the gentry 
of the tow’n against her. It is a circumstance worth 
mentioning, that each of these three old gentlemen, 
Mr. Modbourne, Colonel Killigrew, and Mr. Gascoigne, 
were early lovers of the Widow Wycherly, and had 
once l)een on the j>oint of cutting e<ich other's throats 
for her sake. And, before proceeding further, 1 will 
merely hint, that Dr. Heidegger and all his four guests 
were sometimes thought to be a little beside them- 
selves ; as is not unfrequontly the case with old people, 
when worried either by present troubles or woful 
recollections. 

‘ My dear old friends,’ said Dr. Heidegger, motioning 
them to be seated, * I am desirous of your assistance in 
one of those little experiments with which I amuse 
myself here in my study,’ 

If all stories were true, Dr. Heidegger’s study must 
have boon a very curious place. It was a dim, old- 
fashioned ohaml)er, festooned with cobwe])3, and be- 
sprinkled with antique dust. Around the walls stood 
several oaken bookcases, the lower shelves of which 
were filled with rows of gigantic folios, and blackdetter 
quartos, and the upj>er with little parchment-covered 
duodecimos. Over the central bookcase was a bronze 
bust of Hippocrates, with which, according to some 
authorities, Dr. Heidegger was accustomed to hold con- 
sultations, in all difiioult cases of his practice. In the 
obscurest corner of the room stood a tall and narrow 
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oaken closet, with its door ajar, within which doubtfully 
appeared a skeleton. Between two of the bookcases 
hung a looking-glass, presenting its high and dusty 
plate within a tarnished gilt frame. Among many 
wonderful stories related of this mirror, it was fabled 
that the spirits of all the doctor's deceased patients 
dwelt within its verge, and would stare him in the face 
whenever he looked thitherward. The opposite side of 
the chamber was ornamented with the full-length por- 
trait of a young lady, arrayed in the faded magnificence 
of silk, satin, and brocade, and with a visage as faded as 
her dress. Above halt a century ago. Dr. Heidegger 
had been on the point of marriage with this young lady ; 
but, being affected with some slight disorder, she had 
swallowed one of her lover’s prescriptions, and died on 
the bridal evening. The greatest curiosity of the study 
remains to be mentioned ; it was a ponderous folio 
volume, bound in black leather, with massive silver 
clasps. There were no letters on the back, and nobody 
could tell the title of the book. But it was well known 
to be a book of magic ; and once, when a chambermaid 
had lifted it, merely to brush away the dust, the skeleton 
had rattled in its closet, the picture of the yotmg lady 
had stepped one foot upon the floor, and several ghastly 
faces had peeped forth from the mirror; while the 
brazen head of Hippocrates frowned, and said — * For- 
bear ! * 

Such was Dr. Heidegger’s study. On the summer 
afternoon of our tale, a small round table, as black 
as ebony, stood in the centre of the room, sustaining 
a out-glass vase, of beautiful form and elaborate work- 
manship. The sunshine came through the window, 
between the heavy festoons of two faded damask 
curtains, and fell directly across this vase ; so that 
a mild splendour was reflected from it on the ashen 
visages of the five old people who sat around. Four 
champagne glasses were also on the table. 

‘ My dear old friends,’ repeated Dr. Heidegger, ‘ may 
I reckon on your aid in performing an exceedingly 
curious experiment ? * 
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Now Dr, Hoidt^gger was a very straugo old gentle- 
man, whotte eccentricity had become the nucleas for 
a thousand fantastic stories. Some of these fables, to 
my shame be it spoken, might possibly be traced back 
to mine own veracious self ; and if any passages of 
the present tale should startle the reader’s faith, 
I must be content to bear the stigma of a fiction- 
monger. 

When the doctor’s four guests licard him talk of his 
proposed experiment, they anticipated nothing more 
wonderful than the murder of a mouse in an air-pump, 
or the examination of a cobweb by the microscope, or 
some similar nonsense, with which he was constantly in 
the habit of pestering his intimates. But without 
waiting for a reply, Dr. Heidegger hobbled across the 
chamber, and returned with the same ponderous folio, 
bound in black leather, which common report affirmed 
to be a book of magic. Undoing the sUvor clasps, he 
opened the volume, and took from among its black- 
letter pages a rose, or what was once a rose, though now 
the green loaves and crimson petals had assumed one 
brownish hue, and the ancient flower seemed ready to 
crumble to dust in the doctor’s hands. 

‘ This rose,’ said Dr. Heidegger, with a sigh, * this 
same withered und crumbling flower, blossomed five 
and fifty years ago. It was given me by Sylvia Ward, 
whose portrait hangs yonder ; and I meant to wear it 
in my bosom at our wedding. Five-and-fifty years it has 
been treasured between the leaves of this old volume. 
Now, would you de^mi it possible that this rose of half 
a century could over bloom again 7 ’ 

‘ Nonsense I * said the Widow Wycherly, with a 
peevish toss of her head. ‘You might as well ask 
whether an old woman’s wrinkled face could ever bloom 
again.’ 

‘ See I ’ answered Dr. Heidegger, 

He uncovered the vsise, and throw the faded rose into 
the water which it contained. At first, it lay lightly on 
the surface of the fluid, appearing to imbibe none of its 
moisture. Soon, however, a singular change began to be 
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visible. The crushed and dried petals stirred, and 
assumed a deepening tinge of crimson, as if the flower 
were reviving from a deathlike slumber ; the slender 
stalk and twigs of foliage became green ; and there was 
the rose of half a century, looking as fresh as whcm 
Sylvia Ward had first given it to her lover. It was 
scarcely full blown ; for some of its delicate red leaves 
curled modestly around its moist bosom, within which 
two or three dewdrops were sparkling. 

‘ That is certainly a very pretty deception,’ said the 
doctor’s friends ; carelessly, however, for they had 
witnessed greater miracles at a conjurer’s show ; ‘ pray 
how was it effected ? * 

‘ Did you never hear of the “ Fountain of Youth ” ? ’ 
asked Dr. Heidegger, ‘which Ponce de Leon, the 
Spanish adventurer, went in search of, two or three 
centuries ago ? * 

‘ But did Ponce de Leon ever find it ? * said the 
Widow Wychcrly. 

‘ No,’ answered Dr. Heidegger, ‘ for he never sought 
it in the right place. The famous Fountain of Youth, if 
I am rightly informed, is situated in the southern part of 
the Floridian peninsula, not far from I^ake Macaco. Its 
source is overshadowed by several gigantic magnolias, 
which, though numberless centuries old, have been kept 
as fresh as violets, by the virtues of this wonderful 
water. An acquaintance of mine, knowing ray curiosity 
in such matters, has sent me what you see in the vase.’ 

‘ Ahem ! * said Colonel Killigrew, who believed not 
a word of the doctor’s story ; ‘ and what may be the 
effect of this fluid on the human frame ? ’ 

‘ You shall judge for yourself, my dear colonel,’ 
replied Dr, Heidegger ; ‘ and all of you, my respected 
friends, are welcome to so much of this admirable fluid 
as may restore to you the bloom of youth. For my own 
part, having had much trouble in growing old, I am in 
no hurry to grow young again. With your permission, 
therefore, I will merely watoh the progress of the 
experiment.’ 

While he spoke, Dr. Heidegger had been filling the 
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four champagno glassea with the water of the Fountain 
of Youth. It was apparently impregnated with an 
effervescent gas» for little hubbies were continually 
ascending from the depths of the glasses, and bursting 
in silvery spray at the surface. As the liquor diffused 
a pleasant perfume, the old people doubted now that it 
possessed cordial and comfortable properties ; and, 
though utter sceptics as to its rejuvenescent power, they 
were inclined to swallow it at once. But Dr. Heidegger 
besought them to stay a moment. 

‘ Before you drink, my resi)ectable old friends,’ said 
he, ‘ it would be well that, with the experience of a life- 
time to direct you, you should draw up a few general 
rules for your guidance, in passing a second time 
through the perus of youth. Think what a sin and 
shame it would be, if, with your peculiar advantages, 
you should not become patterns of virtue and wisdom 
to all the young people of the age ! * 

The doctor’s four venerable friends made him no 
answer, except by a feeble and tremulous laugh ; so 
very ridiculous was the idea, that, knowing how closely 
repentance treads behind the steps of error, they should 
ever go astray again. 

‘ Drink, then,’ said the doctor, bowing : ‘ I rejoice 
that I have so well selected the subjects of my experi- 
ment.’ 

With palsied hands, they raised the glasses to their 
lips. The liquor, if it really possessed such virtues as 
Dr. Heidegger imputed to it, could not have been 
bestowed on four human beings who needed it more 
wofully. They looked as if they had never known what 
youth or pleasure was, but had been the offspring of 
Nature’s dotage, and always the grey, decrepit, sapless, 
miserable creatures, who now sat stooping round the 
doctor’s table, without life enough in their souls or 
bodies to be animated even by the prospect of growing 
young again. They drank off the water, and replaced 
their glasses on the table. 

Assuredly there was an almost immediate improve- 
ment in the aspect of the party, not unlike what might 
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have been produced by a glass of generous wine, 
together with a sudden glow of cheerful sunshine, 
brightening over all their visages at once. There was 
a healthful suffusion on their cheeks, instead of the 
ashen hue that had made them look so corpse-like. 
They gazed at one another, and fancied that some magic 
power had really begun to smooth away the deep and 
sad inscriptions which Father Time had been so long 
engraving on their brows. The Widow Wycherly 
adjusted her cap, (or she felt almost like a woman 
again. 

‘ Give us more of this wondrous water 1 ’ cried they, 
eagerly. ‘ We are younger — but we are still too old 1 
Quick — give us more I ’ 

‘ Patience, patience 1 ’ quoth Dr. Heidegger, who sat 
watching the experiment, with philosophic coolness. 
‘ You have been a long time growdug old. Surely, you 
might be content to grow young in half an hour I But 
the water is at your service.’ 

Again he filled their glasses with the liquor of youth, 
enough of which still remained in the vase to turn half 
the old people in the city to the age of their own grand- 
children. While the bubbles were yet sparkling on the 
brim, the doctor’s four guests snatched their glasses 
from the table, and swallowed the contents at a single 
gulp. Was it delusion ? even while the draught was 
passing down their throata, it seemed to have wrought 
a change on their whole systems. Their eyes grew clear 
and bright ; a dark shade deepened among their silvery 
locks ; they sat around the table, three gentlemen of 
middle ago, and a woman hardly beyond her buxom 
prime. 

‘ My dear widow, you are charming ! ’ cried Colonel 
Killigrew, whose eyes had been fixed upon her face, 
while the shadows of age were flitting from it like 
darkness from the crimson daybreak. 

The fair widow knew of old that Colonel Kilhgrew’s 
compliment* were not always measured by sober truth ; 
so she starf/cd up and ran to the mirror, still dreading 
that tho ugly visage of old woman would meet her 
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gaze. MeaiAwhilo, the three gontiemcn behaved in such 
a manner, as proved that the water of the Fountain of 
Youth poasesBcd some intoxicating qualities ; unless, 
indeed, their exhilaration of spirits were merely a light- 
some dizziness, caused by the sudden removal of the 
weight of years. Mr. Gascoigne's mind seemed to run 
on political topics, but whether relating to the past, 
present, or future, could not easily be determined, since 
the same ideas and phrases have been in vogue these 
fifty years. Now he rattled forth full-throated sentences 
about patriotism, national glory, and the people’s right ; 
now he muttered some perilous stud or other, in a sly 
and doubtful whis{)tir, so cautiously that even his own 
conscience could scarcely catch the secret ; and now, 
again, he spoke in measured accents, and a deeply 
deferential tone, as if a royal ear were listening to his 
well-turned periods. Colonel Killigrew all this time had 
been trolling forth a jolly bottle song, and ringing his 
glass in symphony with the chorus, while his eyes 
wandered toward tl^e buxom figure of the Widow 
Wyoherly. On th^ other side of the table, Mr. Mod- 
boume was involved in a calculation of dollars and 
cents, with which was strangely intermingled a project 
for supplying the East Indies with ice, by hamoBsing 
a team of whales to the polar icebergs. 

As for the Widow Wycherly, she stood before the 
mirror courtesying and simpering to her own imago, and 
greeting it as the friend whom she loved better than 
all the world beside. She thrust her face close to the 
glass, to see whether some long-remembered wrinkle 
or crow’s foot had indeed vanished She examined 
whether the snow had so entii*ely melted from her hair, 
that the venerable cap could be safely thrown aside. 
At last, turning briskly away, she came with a sort of 
dancing step to the table. 

‘My dear old doctor,’ cried she, ‘ pray favour me with 
another glass I * 

‘ Certainly, my dear madam, cert air )ly ! ’ replied the 
complaisant doctor ; ‘ so© I I have already filled the 
glasses.* 
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Tiioro, in fact, Htood the four glasses, brimful of this 
wonderful water, the delicate spray of which, as it effer- 
vesced from the surface, resembled the tremulous glitter 
of diamonds. It was now so nearly sunset, that the 
chamber had grown duskier than ever ; but a mild and 
moonlike splendour gleamed from within the vase, and 
rested alike on the four guests, and on the doctor’s 
venerable figure. He sat in a high-backed, elaborately- 
carved, oaken arm-chair, with a grey dignity of aspect 
that might have well befitted that very Father Time, 
whose power had never been disputed, save by this 
fortunate company. Even while quaffing the third 
draught of the Fountain of Youth, they were almost 
awed by the expression of his mysterious visage. 

But, the next moment, the exhilarating gush of young 
life shot through their veins. They were now in the 
happy prime of youth. Age, with its miserable train 
of cares, and sorrows, and diseases, was remembered 
only as the trouble of a dream, from w^hich they had 
joyously awoke. The frosli gloss of the soul, so early 
lost, and without which the world’s successive scenes 
had been but a gallery of faded pictures, again threw 
its enchantment over all their prospects. They felt like 
new-created beings, in a new-created universe. 

‘ We are yoimg ! Wo are young 1 ’ they cried 
exultingly. 

Youth, like the extremity of age, had effaced the 
strongly-marked characteristics of middle life, and 
mutually assimilated them all. They were a group of 
merry youngsters, almost maddened with the exuberant 
frolicsomenoss of their years. The most singular effect 
of their gaiety was an impulse to mock the infirmity 
and decrepitude of which they had so lately been the 
victims. They laughed loudly at their old-fashioned 
attire, the wide -skirted coats and flapped waistcoats 
of the young men, and the ancient cap and gown of 
the blooming girl. One limped across the floor like 
a gouty grandfather ; one set a pair of spectacles astride 
of his nose, and pretended to pore over the black-letter 
pages of the book of magic ; a third seated himself 
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in an arm-«^hair, and strove to imitate the venerable 
dignity of Dr. Heidegger. Then all shouted mirthfully, 
and leaped about the room. The Widow Wycherly — 
if so fresh a damsel could be called a widow — tripped 
up to the doctor’s chair, wdth a mischievous merriment 
in her rosy face. 

‘ Doctor, you dear old soul,’ cried she, ‘ get up and 
dance with me ! ’ And then the four young people 
laughed louder than ever, to think what a queer figure 
the poor old doctor would cut. 

‘ Pray excuse me,’ auswered the doctor quietly. 
* I am old and rhenmatic, and my dancing days were 
over long ago. But either of these gay young gentlemen 
will be glad of so pretty a partner.’ 

‘ Dance with me, Clara ! ’ cried Colonel Killigrew. 

* No, no, I will bo her partner !’ shuub'd Mr. Gascoigne. 

‘ She promised me her hand, fifty years ago ! ’ ex~ 
claimed Mr. Medboumo. 

They all gatliorod round her. One caught both her 
hands in his passionate grasp — another threw his arm 
about her waist— the third buried his hand among the 
glossy curls that clustered beneath the widow’s cap. 
Blushing, panting, struggling, chiding, laughing, hei 
warm breath fanning each of their facets by turns, she 
strove to disengage herself, yet still nmiained in their 
triple embrace. Never w^as there a livelier picture of 
youthful rivalsliip, with bewitching beauty for the prize. 
Yet, by a strange deception, owing to the duskiness of 
the chambi^r, and the antique dresses which they still 
wore, the tall mirror is said to have reflected the figures 
of the three old, grey, withered grandsires, ridiculously 
contending for the skinny ugliness of a shrivelled 
grandain. 

But they were 3 '^oung : their burning passions proved 
them so. Inflamed to madness by the coquetry of the 
girl -widow, who neither granted nor quite withheld her 
favours, the three rivals began to interchange threaten- 
ing glances. Still keeping hold of the fair prize, they 
grappled fiercely at one another’s throats. As they 
struggled to and fro, the table was overturned, snd the 
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vase dashed into a thousand fragments. The precious 
Water of Youth flowed in a bright stream across the 
floor, moistening the wings of a butf>erfly, which, grown 
old in the decline of summer, had alighted there to die. 
The insect fluttered lightly through the chamber, and 
settled on the snowy head of JDr. lieidcf g;^r. 

‘ Come, come, gentlemen ! — come Ma/iarae Wych- 
erly,’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘ 1 really iivsH, protest 
against this riot.’ 

They stood still, and shivered ; for it seemed as if 
grey Time were calling them back from their sunny 
youth, far down into the chill and darksome vale of 
years. They looked at old Dr. Heidegger, who sat in 
nis carved arm-chair, holding the rose of half a century, 
which he had rescued from among the fragments of the 
shattered vase. At the motion of his hand, the four 
rioters resumed their seats ; the more readily, because 
their violent exertions had wearied them, youthful 
though they were. 

‘ My poor Sylvia’s rose ! ’ ejacub.ted Dr. Heidegger, 
holding it in the light of the sunset clouds ; ' it appears 
to be fading again.’ 

And so it was. Even while the party were looking at 
it, the flower continued to shrivel up, till it became as 
dry and fragile as when the doctor had first thrown it 
into the vase. He shoc k off the few drops of moisture 
which clung to its petals. 

‘ I love it as well thus, as in its dewy freshness,’ 
observed he, pressing the withered rose to his withcu’cd 
lips. While he spoke, the butterfly fluttered down from 
the doctor’s snow^y head, and fell upon the floor. 

His guests shivered again. A strange chillrioss, 
whether of the body or spirit they could not tell, was 
creeping gradually over them all. I'hey gazed at one 
another, and fancied that each fleeting moment 
snatched away a charm, and left a deepening furrow 
where none had been before. Was it an illusion T Had 
the changes of a lifetime been crowded into so brief 
a space, and were they now four aged people, sitting 
with their old friend. Dr. Heidegger ? 
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‘ Are we grown old again, no soon t * cried they, 
dolefully. 

In truth, they had. The Wot.er of Youth possessed 
merely a virtue more trausient t])an that of wino. The 
delirium which it created had effervesced away. Yes ! 
they were old again. Y/itb a ahuddering impulse, that 
showed her a woman still, the widow clasped her skinny 
hands before her face, and wished that the coffin lid 
were over it, since it could be no longer beautiful. 

‘ Yea, frif ucls, ye are old again,’ said Dr. Heidegger ; 
‘and lo ! the Water of Youth is all lavished on the 
ground. Well — I liemoan it not ; for if the fountain 
gushed at my doorstep, I would not stoop to bathe 
my lips in it — no, though its delirium were for years 
instead of moments. Such is the lesson ye have taught 
n30 ! ’ 

But the doctor’s four friends had taught no such 
lesson to themselves. They resolved forthwith to make 
a pilgrimage to Florida, and quaff at morning, noon, 
and night, (rom the fountain of Y^oiitb. 


^MASQUERADE 


One afternoon last summer, while walking along 
Wc-shington Street, my eye was attracted by a sign- 
board protruding over a narrow archway, nearly 
opposites the Old South Church. The sign represented 
the front of a stately edifice, which wfi^ designated as 
the ‘Old Province House, kept by Thomas Waite’. 
1 was glad to be thus reminded of a purpose, long 
entertained, of visiting and rambling over the mansion 
of the old royal governors of Massachuaelts ; and 
entering the arched passage, which penetrated through 
the middle of a brick row of shops, a few steps trans- 
ported me from the busy heart of modem Boston into 
a small and secluded courtyard. One side of this space 
was occupied by the square front of the Province House, 
three stories high, and surmonnUxi by a cupola, on the 
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top of which a gilded ludiaa was discernible, with his 
bow bent and his arrow on the string, as if aiming at 
the weathercock on the spire of the Old South. The 
figure has kept this attitude for sev^enty years or more, 
ever since good Deacon Drowne, a cunning carver of 
wood, first stationed him on his long soritiners watch 
over the city. 

The Province House is constructed of brick, which 
Booms recently to have been overlaid wdth a coat of 
light-coloured paint. A flight of red freestone steps, 
fenced in by a balustrade of curiously wrought iron, 
ascends from the courtyard to the spacious porch, 
over which is a balcony, with an iron balustrade of 
similar pattern and workmanship to that beneath. 
These letters and figures — 16 F. S. Id — are wrought 
into the ironwork of the balcony, and probably express 
the date of the edifice, with the initials of its founder's 
name. A wide door with double loaves admitted me 
into the hall or entry, on the right of which is the 
entrance to the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment, I presume, that the ancient 
governors held their levees, with vice-regal pomj), sur- 
rounded by the military men, the councillors, the judges, 
and other officers of the crown, while all the loyalty of 
the province thronged to do them honour. But the 
room, in its present condition, cannot boast oven of 
faded magnificence. The panelled wainscot is covered 
with dingy paint, and acquires a duskier hue from the 
deep shadow into which the Province House is thrown 
by the brick block that shuts it in from Washington 
Street. A ray of sunshine never visits this apartment 
any more than the glare of the festal torches, which 
have been extinguished from the era of the revolution. 
The most venerable and ornamental object is a chimney- 
piece set round with Dutch tiles of blue-figured China, 
representing scenes from Scripture ; and, for aught 
I know, the lady of Pownall or Bernard may have sat 
beside this lireplaoo, and told her children the story of 
each blue tile. A bar in modern stylo, well replenished 
with decanters, bottles, cigar boxes, and network bags 
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of lemons, and provided with a beer-pump an4 a soda 
fount, extends along one side of the room. At my 
entrance, an elderly person was smacking his lips, with 
a zest which satisfied me that the cellars of the Province 
House still hold good liquor, though doubtless of other 
vintages than were quaffed by the old governors. After 
sipping a glass of port sangaree, prepared by the skilful 
hands of Mr. Thomas Waite, I besought that worthy 
successor and representative of so many historic 
personages to conduct me over their time-honoured 
mansion. 

Ho readily complied ; but, to confess the truth, I was 
forced to draw strenuously upon my imagination, in 
order to find aught that was interesting in a house 
which, without its historic associations, would have 
seemed merely such a tavern as is usually favoured by 
the custom of decent city boarders and old-fashioned 
country gentlemen. The chambers, which were pro- 
bably spacious in former times, are no\v cut up by 
partitions, and subdivided into little noolis, each afford- 
ing scanty room for the narrow bod, and chair, and 
dressing-table, of a single lodger. The groat staircase, 
however, may be termed, without much hyperbole, 
a feature of grandeur and magniffoonco. It winds 
through the midst of the house by flights of broad steps, 
each flight terminating in a square landing-place, 
whence the ascent is continued towards the cupola. 
A carved balustrade, freshly painted in the lower 
stories, but growing dingier as wo ascend, borders the 
staircase with its quaintly twisted and intertwined 
pillars, from top to bottom. Up those stairs the military 
boots, or perchance the gouty shoes, of many a governor 
have trodden, as the wearers mounted to the cupola, 
which afforded them so wide a view over their metro- 
polis and the surrounding country. The cupola is an 
octagon, with several windows, and a door opening 
upon the roof. From this station, as I pleased myself 
with imagining, Gage may have beheld his disastrous 
victory on Bunker Hill (unless one of the tri-mountains 
intervened), and Howe have marked the approaches of 
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Washington’s besieging army ; aithough the bnildings, 
since erected in the vioiiiity, have shut out almost every 
object, save the steeple of the Old South, which seems 
almost within arm’s length. Descending from the 
cupola, I paused in the garret to observe the ponderous 
white-oak framework, so much more massive than the 
frames of modem houses, and thereby resembling an 
antique skeleton. The brick walls, the materials of 
which were imported from Holland, and the timbers 
of the mansion, arc still as sound as over ; but the 
floors and other interior parts being greatly decayed, it 
is contemplated to gut the whole, and build a new 
house within the ancient frame and brickwork. Among 
other inconveniences of the present edifice, mine host 
mentioned that any jar or motion was apt to shake 
down the dust of ages out of the coiling of one chamber 
upon the floor of that, beneath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front window into 
the balcony, where, in old times, it was doubtless the 
custom of the king’s representative to show himself to 
a loyal populace, requiting their huzzas and tossed-up 
hats with stately bendings of his dignified person. In 
those days, the front of the Province House looked 
uj)on the street; and the whole site now occupied by 
the brick range of stores, as well os the present court- 
yard, was laid out in grass plats, overshadowed by trees 
and bordered by a wrought- iron fence. J^ow, the old 
aristocratic edifice hides its time-worn visage behind 
an upstart modern building ; at one of the back 
windows I observed some pretty tailorosses, sewing, 
and chatting, and laughing, with now and then a care- 
less glance to^vards the balcony. Descending thence, 
we again entered the bar-room, where the elderly 
gentleman above mentioned, the smack of whose lips 
had spoken so favourably for Mr. Waite’s good liquor, 
was still lounging in his chair. He seemed to be, if not 
a lodger, at least a familiar visitor of the house, who 
might be supposed to have his regular score at the bar, 
his summer seat at the open window, and his prescrip- 
tive comer at the winter’s fireside. Being of a sooiable 
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nM])oct, I venlured to addrcba him with a remark, 
calculated to dra\r forth his historical reminiscences, if 
any such wore in hia mind ; and it gratified me to 
discover, thiit, between memory and tradition, the old 
gentleman was really posBossed of some very pleasant 
gossip about the Province liouso. Tlie portion of his 
talk which chiefly interested me was the outline of the 
following legend. He professed to have received it 
at one or two removes from an eye-witness ; hut this 
derivation, t<)gcrher with the la[>se of time, must 
have afforded o}>]>ortunitios for many variations of the 
narrative ; so that, despairing of litei al and abso- 
lute truth, I have not scrupled to nnilrc such further 
changes as seemed conducive to the reader’s proht 
and delight. 

At one of the entertain me nf-s given at the rrovinco 
House, durijig the latter part of the siege ol ih:)stoTi, 
there passed a scene which has ne\or yet been satis- 
factorily 6xj)lained. The officerB of the Brit ish army, 
and the loyal gentry of the province, mc»st of wdiom 
were collected within the beleaguered town, had been 
invited to a masked ball ; for it was the policy of Sir 
William Howe to hide the distress and danger of the 
period, and the desperate as}>cct of the siogc, under an 
ostentation of festivity. The Bpoctncle of this evening, 
if the oldest members of the pix)vinciai court circle, might 
be believed, was the most gay and gorgeous affair 
that had occurred in the annals of the government. 
The brilliantly-jightcd apartments were thronged with 
figures that seemed to have stepped from the dark 
canvas of historic portraits, or to have flitted forih 
from the magic pages of romance, or at least to 
have flown hither from one. of the Jxmdon theatres, 
without a change of garments. Steeled knights of 
the Conquest, bearded statwmen of Queen Elizabeth, 
and high-ruffied ladies of her court, were mingled with 
character* of comedy, such as a parti coloured Merry 
Andrew. jmglir\g his cap and bells ; a FalstafT, almost as 
provocative of laughter as hia prototype ; and a Don 
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Quixote, with £>, ixian pole for a laace, aad a pot lid for 
a shield. 

But the broadest merriment was excited by a group 
of figures ridiculously dressed in old regimentals, which 
seemed to have been purchased at a military rag fair, 
or pilfered from some receptacle of the cast-ofif clothes 
of both the French and British armies. Portions of 
their attire had yjrobably been worn at the siege of 
Louisburg, and the ooate of most recent cut might 
have been rent and tattered by sw'ord, hall, or bayonet, 
as long ago as Wolfe’s victory. One of these w'orthies — 
a tall, lank figure, brandishing a rusty evvofd of immense 
longitude — purported to be no less a personage than 
General George Washington ; and the other principal 
officers of the American army, such as Gates, Leo, 
Putnam, Schuyler, Ward, and Heath, were rejfreseated 
by similar scarecrows. An interview in the mock 
heroic style, between the rebel warriors and the British 
commander-in'chief, was received with immense ap- 
plause, which cam© loudest of all from the loyalists 
of the colony. Tbore w'as one of the guests, however, 
who stood apart, eyeing these antics sternly and scorn- 
fully, at once with a frown and a bitter smile. 

It wap an old man, formerly of high station and great 
reput-e in the province, and wht* had been a very famous 
soldier in his day. Some Rorpriso had been exjueswed, 
that a person of Colonel Joliile’a known Whig principles, 
though now too old to take an active part in the con- 
test, should have remained in Boston during the siege, 
and especially that he should consent to show himself 
in the mansion of Sit William Howe. But thither he 
had come, with a fair granddaughter under his arm ; 
and there, amid all the mirth and buffoonery, stood 
this stern old figure, the beat sustained character in the 
masquerade, because so well representing the antique 
spirit of his native land. The other guests affirmed that 
Colonel Jolilfe’s black puritanical scowl throw a shadow 
round about him ; although, in spite of his sombre 
influence, their gaiety continued to blaze higher, like — 
(an ominous oompariflon) — the AJekeriag brilliancy of 
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a lamp which hae but a little while to burn. Eleven 
Btrokes, full half an hour ago, had pealed from the clock 
of the Old South, when a rumour was circulated among 
the company that some now spectacle or pageant was 
about to be exhibited, which should put a fitting close 
to the splendid festivities oi the night. 

‘ What runv jest has your Excellency in hand ? ’ 
asked the Rev. Mather Bylos, whose Presbyterian 
scruples had not kept him from the entertainment. 
‘.Trust me, sir, 1 have already laughed more than 
beseems my cloth, at your Homeric confabulation with 
yonder ragamuffin General of the rebels. One other 
such fit of merriment, and 1 must throw off my clerical 
wig and band.’ 

‘ Not so, good Doctor Byles,’ answered Sir William 
Howe ; ‘ if mirth were a crime, you had never gained 
your doctorate in divinity. As to this now foolery, I 
know no more about it than yourself ; perhaps not so 
much. Honestly now. Doctor, have you not stirred up 
the sober brains of some of your countrymen to enact 
a scene in our masquerade ? * 

‘ Perhaps,’ slyly remarked the granddaughter of 
Colonel Joliffe, whose high spirit had been stung by 
many taunts against New England — ‘ perhaps we are 
to have a mask of allogorioal figuroa. Victory, with 
trophiea from Lexington and Bunker Rill — Plenty, 
with her overflowing horn, to typify th© present abun- 
dance in this good town — and Glory, with a wneath 
for his Excellency’s brow.’ 

Sir William Howe smiled at words w hich he would 
have answered with one of his darkest frowns, had they 
been uttered by lips that wore a board. Ho was spared 
the necessity of a retort by a singular interruption. 
A sound of music was heard without the house, as if 
proceeding from a full band of military instruments 
stationed in the street, playing not such a festal strain 
as was suited to the occasion ; but h slow funeral 
march. The drums appeared to be muffled, and the 
trumpets poured forth a wailing breath, which at once 
hushed the merriment of the auditors, filling all with 
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wonder, and aoine with apprehension. The idea occurred 
to many, that either the funeral procession of some 
great personage had halted in front of the Province 
House, or tliai a corpse, in a velvet- cov( 3 rod and 
gorgeously-decuu'atcd coffin, was about to be borne 
from the })ortal. After listening a moment, Sir William 
Howe called, in a stern voice, to the leader of the 
musicians, wlio had hitliorfco enlivened the entertain- 
ment with gay and lightsome melodies. The man was 
drum major to one of tho British regiments. 

‘ Dighton,’ demanded tho general, * what means this 
foolery ? Bid your band silence that dead march — or, 
by my word, they shall have sufficient cause for their 
lugubrious strains I Silence it, sirrah ! ' 

‘ Please your honour,’ answ'ered Ifie drum major, 
whose lubiound visage had lost all its colour, ‘the 
fault is none of mine. I and my band are all here 
together ; and I question wdiether there be a man of 
us that could play that march without book. I never 
hoard it but once before, and that W'as at tho funeral 
of his latn Majesty, King George tho Second/ 

‘ Weil, W'ell ! ’ said 8 ir William Ifow’e, recovering his 
composure — ‘it is iiie prolmic to some masquorading 
antic. Let it pass.’ 

A figure now' preseritod itself, but among the many 
fantastic inaskii that were dispersed through the a})art- 
nients, none could tell precisely from whence it came. 
It was a uifin in an old-fashioned dress of black 
serge, and having the aopect of a steward, or principal 
doriiestio in the household of a nobleman or great 
Iiinglish landholder. This figure advanced to tho out, or 
door of tho mansion, and throwing both its leaves wide 
open, withdrew a little to one side and looked back 
towards the grand staircase, as if expiocting some person 
to descend. At the same timo, the music in tho street 
sounded a loud and doleful sumnjons. Tho eyes of 
Sir William Howe and his guests being directed to the 
staircase, thore appeared, on the uppermost landing- 
place that was dia<?ernibie from the bottom, several 
pen?(.nHg 0 s doscendiug towards tho door. The foremost 
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wrvB a man nf stern visage, wearing a steeple- crowned 
hat and a skullcap beneath it ; a dark cloak, and huge 
wrinkled boots that came half-way up his legs. Under 
his arm wm a rolled up banner, which seemed to be 
the banner of England, but strangely rent and torn ; 
he had a sword in his right hand, and grasped a Bible 
in his left. The next lignre was of niildor asp(^ct, yet 
full of dignity, wearing a t>road ruff, over which 
descended a beard, a gown of wrought velvet, and 
a doubhd) and hose of black satin, lie carried a roll 
of manuscript in Ida hand. Close behind these two, 
came a young man of very striking countenance and 
demeanour, with deep thought and contemplation on 
his brow, and perhaps a flash of enthusiasm in his eye. 
His garb, like that of his pre^h^.-essors, was of an antique 
fashion, and there wus a stain oi blood upon his rulf. 
In the same group with those, w'^ere three or four others, 
all men of digiuty and evident command, and bearing 
themselves like personages who were accustomed to 
the gaze of the multitude. It was the idea of the 
beholders, that those figures wont to joiTi the mysterious 
funeral that had halted in fixmt of the Province House ; 
yet tlmt supposition seemed to be contradicted by the 
ai r of trium j )ii with which they waved their hands, as they 
crossed the threshold and vanished through the pc»i trd. 

' In the devil’s name, w'hat is this ? ’ mutterctl Sir 
William Howe to a gentleman beside him ; ‘a procession 
of the regicide judges of King Charles the martyr ? ’ 

‘ These,’ said Colonel Joliffo, breaking silence almost 
for the first time that evening — ‘these, if I inlorpret 
them aright, are the Puritan governors — the rulers of 
the old, original Uomooracy of Massachusetts. Endi- 
cott, with the banner from which h© had torn the 
symbol of subjection, and Winthrop, and Sir Henry 
Vane, and Dudley, Haynes, Bellingham, and Twevarett.* 

‘ Why had tliat young man a stain < <1 blood upon his 
ruff ? ’ asked Miss Joliffe. 

‘ Because, in after years,’ answ ored lier grandfather, 
‘ he laid down the wisest head in England upon the 
block, for the principles of libort3%’ 
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‘ Will not your Excellency order out the guard ? * 
whispered Lord Percy, who, with other British officers, 
had now assembled round the Oeneral. ‘ There may 
be a plot under this mummery.’ 

‘ Tush ! we have nothing to fear,* carelessly replied 
Sir William Howe. ‘ There can be no worc-e treason 
in the matter than a jest, and that somewhat of the 
dullest. Even wore it a sharp and bitter one, our best 
policy would be to laugh it oti. See — hero com© more 
of these gentry.’ 

Another group of characters had now partly de- 
Bce»\ded the staircase. The first was a venerable and 
white-bearded patriarch, who cautiously felt his way 
downward with a staff. Treading hastily beliind him, 
and stretching forth his gauntleted hand as if to grasp 
the old man’s shoulder, came a tall, soldier-like figure, 
equipped with a plumed cap of steel, a bright bresist- 
plate, and a long sword, which rattled against the 
stairs. Next was seen a stout man, dressed in rich 
and courtly attire, but not of courtly demeanour ; his 
gait had the swinging motion of a seaman’s walk ; and 
chancing to stumble on the staircase, he suddenly grew 
wrathful, and was heard to mutter an oath. lie was 
follow'ed by a noble- looking personage in a curled wig, 
such as are represented in the portraits of Queen Anne’s 
time and earlier ; and the breast of his coat was 
decorated with an embroidered star. While advancing 
to the door, he bowed to the right hand and to the 
left, in a very gracious and insinuating stylo ; but 
as he crossed the threshold,, unlike the early Puritan 
governors, he seemed to wring his hands with sorrow. 

‘Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor Bylos,* 
said Sir William Howe. ‘ What worthies are these ? ’ 

‘ If it please your Excellency, they lived somewhat 
before my day,’ answered the doctor; ‘ but doubtless our 
friend, the Colonel, has been hand and glove with them.’ 

‘ Their living faces I never looked upon,* said Colonel 
JolifEe, gravely ; ‘ although 1 have sx>okon face to face 
with many rulers of this laiuf, and shall greet yet 
another with txn old man's blessing, ere I die. But 
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w© talk of ihesQ figures. I take tlie venerable patriarch 
to be lir ad street, the last of the Puritans, who was 
governor at ninety or tbc^reabouts. Tiio next is Sir 
Edmund Andros, a tyrant, as any New England school- 
boy will toil you ; and therefore the people cast him 
down from his high seat into a dungeon. Thou comes 
Sir William Phipps, shepherd, cooper, sea captain, and 
governor — may many of his countrymen rise as high, 
from as low an origin ! Lastly, you saw the gracious 
Earl of BoHamont, who ruled us under King William.’ 

‘But what is the meaning of it all? ’ asked LordPerc 3 \ 

‘ Now, were I a rebel,’ said Miss JoliSe, half aloud, 
‘I might fancy that the ghosts of those ancient governors 
had been summoned to form the funeral procession of 
royal authority in New England.’ 

Several other figures were now' seen at the turn of 
the staircase. The one in advance had a thoughtful, 
anxious, and somewhat crafty exi)ression of face ; and 
in spite of his loftiness of manner, which was evidently 
the result both of an ambitious spirit and of long con- 
tinuance in high statiems, he seemed not incapable of 
cringing to a greater than himself. A few steps boliind 
came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered uniform, 
cut in a fashion old enough to have been worn by the 
Duke of Marlborougli. His nos© had a rubicund tinge, 
which, together w ith the twinkle of his might have 
marked him as a lover of tho wine cup and good 
fellowship ; notwithstanding which tokens, he appeared 
ill at ease, and often glanced around him, as if apprci- 
honsive of some secret mischief. Next came a portly 
gentleman, wearing a coat of shaggy cloth, lined with 
silken velvet ; he had sense, shrewdness, and humour 
in his face, and a folio volume under his arm ; but 
his aspect was that of a man vexed and tormented 
beyond all patience, and harassed almost to death. 
He went hastily down, and was followed by a dignified 
person, dressed in a purple velvet suit, with very rich 
embroidery ; his demeanour would have possessed 
much stateliness, only that a grievous fit of the gout 
compelled him to hobble from stair to stair, with 
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contortions of face and body. When Doctor Byles be- 
held this figure on the staircase, he shivered as with an 
Bji^e, but continued to watch him steadfastly, until 
the gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made 
a gesture of anguish and despair, and vanished into the 
outer gloom, whither the funeral music summoned him. 

‘ Govf^rnor Belcher ! — my old patron I — in his very 
shape and dress ! * gasped Doctor Byles. ‘ This is an 
awful mockery ! ' 

‘ A tedious foolery, rather,’ said Sir William How'c, 
with an air of indifou'enec. ‘ But who wero,the throe 
that preceded him ? ’ 

‘ Governor Dudley, a cunning politician — yet his 
craft once brought him a prison,* replied Colonel 
Joliffo. ‘Governor Shuio, formerly a colonel under 
Marlborough, and whom the people frightened out of 
the province ; and learned Governor Burnet, whom 
the legislature tormented into a mortal fever.’ 

‘ Methinks they were miserable men, tliese royal 
governors of Massac! iU8»*tls,’ observed Miss Joliil'e. 

* Heavens, how dim the light grows ! * 

It was certainly a fact that the large lamp which 
illuminated the staircase now burned dim and duskily : 
80 that several figunvs, which passed hastily down the 
stairs and went forth from the pi>rcli, appeared rather 
like shachjws than persons of fleshly substance. Sir 
William Howe and his guests stood at the doors of the 
contiguous apartments, watching the progress of this 
singular pageant, with various emotions of anger, 
contempt, or half-aiknowledgod fear, but still with 
an anxious curiosity. The shapes, which now seemed 
hastening to join the mysterious procession, were recog- 
nized rather by striking peculiarities of dress, or broad 
characteristics of manner, than by any .perceptible 
resemblance of features to their prototypes. - Their 
faces, indeed, were invariably kept in deep shadow. 
But Dr. Byles, and other gentlemen who had long been 
familiar with the successive rulers of the province, were 
heard to whisper the names of Shirley, of Pownal, of 
Sir Francis Bernard, and of the well-remembered 
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Hutchinson ; thereby confessing that the actors, who- 
ever they might be, in this spectral march of governors, 
had succeeded in putting on some distant portraiture 
of the real personages. As they vanished from the 
door, still did those shadows toss their arms into the 
gloom of night, with a dread expression of woe. Fol- 
lowing the mimic representative of Hutchinson, came 
a military figure, holding before his face the cocked 
hat which he had taken from his powdered head ; but 
his epaulettes and other insignia of rank wore those 
of a general ofiicer ; and something in his mien re- 
minded the beholders of one who had recently been 
master of the Province House, and chief of all the 
land. 

‘ The shape of Gage, as true as in a looking-glass,’ 
exclaimed Lord Percy, turning pale. 

^ No, surely,’ cried Miss JolilTe, laughing hysterically ; 
‘ it could not be Gage, or Sir William would iiave 
greeted his old comrade in arms I I'ca haps he will not 
suffer the next to pass unchallenged.’ 

‘ Of that be assured, young lady,’ answered Sir 
William Howe, fixing his eyes, with a very maiked 
expression, upon tho immovable visage of her grand- 
father. ‘ 1 have long enough delayed to pay the 
ceremonies of a host to these departing guests. The 
next that takes his leave shall receive due courtesy.’ 

A wild and dreary burst of musio came through the 
open door. It seemed as if the procession, which had 
been gradually filling up its ranl^, wore now about to 
move, and that this loud peal of tho wailing trumpets, 
and roll of the muffled drums, were a call to some 
loiterer to make haste. Many eyes, by an irresistible 
impulse, were turned upon Sir William Howe, as if it 
were he whom the dreary musio summoned to the 
funeral of departed power. 

‘ See ! — here comes the last I ’ whispered Miss Jolifie, 
pointing her tremulous finger to the staircase. 

A figure had come into view as if descending the 
stairs; although so dusky was the region whence it 
emerged, some of the spectators fancied that they had 
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seen this human shape suddenly moulding itself amid 
the gloom. Downward the figure came, with a stat(3ly 
and martial tread, and reaching the lowest stair w^as 
observed to be a tall man, booted and wrapped in 
a military cloak, which was drawn up around the face 
so as to meet the flapped brim of a laced hat. The 
features, therefore, wnre completely hidden. But the 
British officers deemed that they had seen that military 
cloak before, and even recognized the frayed embroidery 
on the collar, as well as the gilded scabbard of a sword 
which protruded from the folds of the cloak, and 
glittered in a vivid gleam of light. Apart from these 
trifling particulars, there wnre characteristics of gait 
and bearing, which impelled the Avon dering guests to 
glance from the shrouded figure to Sir William Howe, 
as if to satisfy themselves that their host had not 
suddenly vanished from the midst of them. 

With a dark flush of wrath upon his brow, they saw 
the General draw his sword and advance to meet the 
figure in the cloak before the latter had stopped one 
pace upon the floor. 

‘ Villain, unmuffle yourself I ’ cried he. ‘ You pass 
no farther I * 

The figure, without blenching a hair’s breadth from 
the sword which was pointed at his breast, made 
a solemn pause and lowered the cape of the cloak fnjm 
about his face, yet not sufficiently for the spectators 
to catch a glimpse of it. But Sir William Howe had 
evidently seen enough. The sternness of his counte- 
nance gave place to a look of wild amazement, if not 
horror, while he recoiled several steps from the figure, 
and let fall his sword upon the fioor. The martial 
slmpe again drew the cloak about his features and 
passed on ; but reaching the thresJiold, with his back 
towards the spectators, he was seen to stamp his foot 
and shake his clenched hands in the air. It was after- 
wards affirmed that Sir William Howe had repeated 
that selfsame gesture of rage and sorrow, when, for 
the last time, and as the last royal governor, ho passed 
through the portal of the Province House 
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‘Hark !- tb© procoftsion moves,’ said Miss JolifTo. 

The music wad dying away along th© street, and its 
dismal strains were mingled with the knell of midnight 
from the simple of the Old South, and with the roar of 
artillery, which announced that the beleaguering army 
of Washington had intrenched itself upon a nearer 
height than before. As the deep boom of the cannon 
smote u])oi5 his ear, Colonel Joliff© raised himself to 
the full height of his aged form, and smiled sternly on 
the Britis}\ General. 

‘Would your Excellency inquire further into the 
mystery of the pageant ? * said he. 

‘Take oaro of your grey head! ’ cried Sir William 
Howe, fiercriy, thuugli with a quivering lip. ‘ It has 
stood too long on a traitor’s Rhouiders ! ’ 

‘You must make haste to chop it of!, tfian/ calmly 
replied the (Jolonel ; ‘ for a fov/ hours longer, and not 
all the power of Sir William Uowe. nor of his raastei‘, 
shall cause one of these grey hairs to fall. The empire 
of liritain, in tliis ancient province, ia at its last gasp 
touiigiit alnu).st while I speak it is a dead corpse ; — 
and methinks the shadows of the old governors are 
lit mourners at its funeral 1 ’ 

With these words Cohmel JolifTe threw on his cloak, 
and drawdng his gninddauglilcr’s arm wdthin his own, 
retired from the Inst festival that a British ruler ever 
hold in the old province of Massachusetts Bay. It was 
supposed that the Colonel and the young lady possessed 
sumo soerct intelligence in regard to the mysterious 
pageant of that night. However this might bo, such 
knowledge has never become general. The actors in 
the scene have vanished into deeper obscurity than 
©von that wild Indian band who eoattored the cargoes 
of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a place in 
history, yet left no names. But superstition, among 
other legends of this mansion, repeats the wondrous 
tale, that on the anniversary night of Britain’s dis- 
comfiture, tlio ghosts of the anci<mt governors of Mas- 
sachusetts still glide through the portal of the Province 
House. AikI, last of all, comes a figure shrouded in 
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a military cloak, tossing his clenched hands into tlic 
air, and stamping his iron-shod boots upon the broad 
freestone steps, with a semblance of feverish despair, 
but without the sound of a foot-tramp. 

When the truth-telling accents of the elderly gentle- 
man were hushed, I drew a long breath and looked 
round the room, striving, with the best energy of my 
imagination, to throw a tinge of romance and historic 
grandeur over the realities of the scene. But my 
nostrils snuffed up a scent of cigar smoke, clouds of 
which the narrator had emitted by way of visible 
emblem, I suppose, of the nebulous obscurity of bis 
tale. Moreover, my gorgeous fantasies were wofully 
disturbed by the rattling of the spoon in a tumbler of 
whisky punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite was mingling 
for a customer. Nor did it add to the picturesque 
appearance of the panelled walls, that the slate of the 
Brookline stage was suspended against them, instead 
of the armorial escutcheon of some far-descended 
governor. A stage driver sat at one of the windows, 
reading a penny paper of the day — the Boston Times — 
and presenting a figure which could nowise be brought 
into any picture of ‘ Times in Boston ’ seventy or 
a hundred years ago. On the window seat lay a bundle, 
neatly done up in brown paper, the direction of which 
1 had the idle curiosity to read, ‘ Miss Susan Huggins, 
at the Pbovinoh Housk.* A pretty chambermaid, no 
doubt. In truth, it is desperately hard work, when 
we attempt to throw the spell of hoar antiquity over 
localities with which the living world, and the day that 
is passing over us, have aught to do. Yet, as I glanced 
at the stately staircase, down which the procession of 
the old governors had descended, end as 1 emerged 
through the venerable portal, whence their figures had 
preceded me, it gladdened me to be conscious of a thrill 
of awe. Then diving through the narrow archway, 
a few strides transported me into the densest throng 
of Washington Street. 
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I 

Tub thunder groaned, the wind howled, the rain 
fell in hissing torrents, impenetrable darkness covered 
the earth. 

A blue and forky flash darted a momentary light 
over the larKlsca{<e. A Doric temple rose in the centre 
of a small and verdant plain, surrounded on all sides 
by greeii and hanging woods. 

‘Jove is my only friend,’ exclaimed a wanderer, as 
he muilied himself up in his mantle ; ‘ and were it not 
for the porch of his t(3mple, this night, methinks, would 
comj)leto the work of my loving wife and my dutiful 
subjects.’ 

The thunder died away, the wind sank into silence, 
tlie rain ceased, and the parting clouds exhibited the 
glittering crescent of the young moon. A sonorous and 
niajorttio voice sounded from the skies ; — 

‘ Who art thou that hast no other friend but Jove T * 

‘ One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.’ 

* Art thou a philosopher ? * 

‘ If philosophy be endurance. But for the rest, 
I wiis sometime a king, and am now a soatterling.’ 

‘ How do they call thee ? * 

‘ Ixion of Thessaly.’ 

‘ Ixion of Thessaly ! I thought he was a happy man. 
I heard that he was just married.’ 

‘ Father of Gods and men I for I deem thee such, 
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Thessaly is not Olympus, Conjugal felicity is only the 
portion of the Immortals 1 ’ 

‘ Hem I What ! was Dia jealous, which is common ; 
or false, which is comuioner ; or both, which is com- 
monest ? * 

‘It may be neither. VVe quarrelled about nothing. 
Where there is little sympathy, or too much, the 
splitting of a straw is plot enough for a domestic 
tragedy. I was careless, her friends stigmatized me as 
callous ; she cold, her friends styled her magnanimous. 
Public opinion was all on her side, merely because I did 
not choose that the world should interfere between 
me and my wife. Dia took the world’s advice upon 
every point, and the world decided that she always 
acted rightly. However, life is life, either in a palace 
or a cave. I am glad you ordered it to leave off 
thundering.’ 

* A cool dog this.- -And Dia left thee ^ ’ 

‘ No ; I left her.’ 

‘ What, craven 1 ’ 

‘ Not exactly. The trnth is ’tis a long sU^ry. 

I was over In^ad and ears in debt.’ 

‘ Ah ! that accounts for everything. Nothing is so 
harassing as a want of money 1 But what lucky 
follows you MortalH are with your piK^i-ohils J We 
Immortals are deprived of this resource. 1 was obliged 
to get up a rebellion against my father, because he 
kept me so short, and could not die.’ 

‘ You could have married for money. 1 did.* 

‘I had no opportunity, there wfvs so little female 
society in those days. VVhon I came out, there were 
no heiresses except the Paroae, confirmed old maids ; 
and no very rich dowager, except my grandmother, old 
Terra.’ 

‘Just the thing; the older the better. However, 
I married Dia, the daughter of Deioneus, with a pro- 
digious portion ; but after the ceremony, the old 
gentleman would not fulfil his part of the contract 
without my giving up my stud. Oan yon conceive 
anything more unreasonable 7 1 smothered my resent- 
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merit at the time ; for the truth is, iny tradesmen all 
renewed my credit on the strength of the match, and 
so we went on very well for a year ; but at last they 
began to smell a rat, and grew importunate. I en- 
treated Dia to interfere ; but she was a paragon of 
daughters, and alwa 3 ^s took the side of her father. If 
she had only been dutiful to her husband, she would 
have been a perfect woman. At last I invited Doioneus 
to the Larissa races, with the intention of conciliating 
him. The unprincipled old man bought the horse that 
T had baciicd, and by which I intended to have re- 
deemed my fortune, and withdrew it. My book was 
ruined. I dissembled my rage. 1 dug a pit in our 
garden, and filled it with burning coals. As my father- 
in-law and rny^self were taking a stroll after dinner, the 
worthy Deioneus foil in, mf‘roly by accident. Dia 
proclaimed me as the murderer of her father, and, 
as a satisfaction to her wounded feelings, earnestly 
requested her subjects to decapitate her husband. 
81ie certainly was the best of daughters. There was no 
withstanding public opinion, an infuriated rabble, and 
a magnanimoiis wife at the same time. They surrounded 
my j)alaee : I cut my way through the greasy-cajiped 
multitude, sword in hand, and gained a neighbouring 
(k)urt, where I solicited my brother princes to purify 
mo from the supposed murder. If I had only murdered 
a subject, tliey would have supported me against the 
people ; but Deioiious being a crowned head, like 
themselves, they declared they would not countenance 
so immoral a being as his son-in-law. And so, at 
length, after much wandering, and shunned by all my 
species, I am here, Jove, in much higher society than 
1 ever expected to mingle.’ 

‘ Well, tiiou art a frank dog, and in a sufficiently 
severe scrape. The Gods nnist have pity on those for 
whom men have none. It is evident that Earth is too 
hut for thee at present, so I think thou hadst better 
come and stay a few weeks with us in Heaven,* 

‘ Take my thanks for hecatombs, great J ove. Thcju 
art, indeed, a God ! * 
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‘ I hardly know whether our life will suit you. We 
dine at sunset ; for Apollo is so much engaged that he 
cannot join us sooner, and no dinner goes off well 
without him. In the morning you are your own 
master, and must find amusement where you can. 
Diana will show you some tolerable sport. Do you 
shoot ? ’ 

‘ No arrow surer. Fear not for me, Aegiochus : I am 
always at home. But how am I to get to you ? * 

‘ I will send Mercury ; he is the best travelling com- 
panion in the world. What ho ! my Eagle ! ’ 

The clouds joined, and darkness again fell over the 
earth. 


n 

‘ So I tread softly. Don*t be nervous. Are you 
sick ? * 

‘ A little nausea ; ’tis nothing.’ 

‘ The novelty of the motion. The best thing is 
a beef-steak. We will stop at Taurus and take one.’ 

‘ You have been a groat traveller, Mercury T ’ 

‘ I have soon the world.’ 

* Ah 1 a wondrous spectacle. I long to travel.’ 

* The same thing over and over again. Little novelty 
and much change. I am wearied with exertion, and 
if I could get a pension would retire.’ 

‘ And yet travel brings wisdom.’ 

‘ It cures U8 of care. Seeing much we feel little, and 
learn how very petty are all those great affairs which 
cost us such anxiety.* 

‘ I feel that already myself. Floating in this blue 
ether, what the devil is my wife to me, and her dirty 
earth 1 My persecuting enemies seem so many pis- 
mires ; and as for my debts, which have occasioned 
me so many brooding moments, honour and infamy, 
credit and beggary, seem to me alike ridiculous.’ 

‘ Your mind is opening, Ixion. You will soon be 
a man of the world, To the loft, and keep clear of 
that star.’ 
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‘ Who there T * 

‘ The Fates know, not I. Rt)m© low people who are 
trying to sbme into notice. ’Tis a parvenu j)lanet, and 
only sprung into 8[)ace within this century. We don’t 
visit them.’ 

* Poor dcA ils ! 1 feel hungry.* 

‘ All right. We shall get into Heaven by tli» first 
dinner bolt. You oiinnot arrive at a strange house at 
a better moment. We shall just have time to dress. 
1 would not spoil iny appetite by luncheon. Jujiiter 
keeps a caj^ital cook.’ 

‘ I have heard of Nectar and Ambrosia.’ 

‘ Poh ! nobody touches them. They are regular old- 
fashioned celestial food, and n\erely put upon the side- 
table. Nothing goes down in Heaven now but infernal 
cookery. We took our chef from Proserpine.’ 

‘ Were you ever in Hell ? ’ 

‘ Several times. ’Tis the fashion now among tlio 
Olympians to pass tlie winter there.’ 

‘ Is this the season in Heaven ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; you are lucky. Olympus is (piite full.* 

‘ It was very kind of Jupiter to invite me.’ 

‘ Aye I he has his good points. And, no doubt, be 
has taken a liking to you, which is all very well. But 
be upon your guard, lie has no heart, and is as 
oa])riciou8 as he is tyrannical.’ 

‘ Gods cannot be more unkind to me than men have 
been.’ 

‘ All those who have suilorcd think they have seen 
the worst. A great mistake. However, you are now 
in the high road to preferment, so we will not be dull. 
There are some goocl fellows enough amongst us. You 
will like old Neptune.* 

‘ la he there now ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he generally passes his summer with us. 
There is little stirring in the ocean at that season.’ 

‘ 1 a.m anxious to see Mars.’ 

‘ Oh ! a brute, more a bully than a hero. Not at all 
in the best set. These mustachioed gentry are by 
no means the rage at present in Olympus. The women 
F 3 
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are all literary now, and Minerva has quite eclipsed 
Venus. Apollo is our hero. You must read his last 
work.’ 

‘ I hate reading.’ 

* So do I. I have no time, and seldom do anything 
in that way but glance at a newspaper. Study and 
action will not combine.* 

‘ I suppose I shall find the Goddesses very proud ? * 

‘ You will find them as you find women below, of 
different dispositions with the same object. Venus is 
a flirt ; Minerva a prude, who fancies she has a correct 
taste and a strong mind ; and Juno a politician. As 
for the rest, faint heart never won fair lady, take 
a friendly hint, and don’t be alarmed.* 

* I fear nothing. My mind mounts with my fortunes. 
We are above the clouds. They form beneath us a vast 
and snowy region, dim and irregular, as I have some- 
times seen them clustering upon the horizon’s ridge at 
sunset, like a raging sea stilled- by some sudden super- 
natural frost and frozen into form I How bright the 
air above us, and how delicate its fragrant breath ! 
I scarcely breathe, and yet my pulses beat like my first 
youth. I hardly feel my being. A splendour falls upon 
your presence. You seem indeed a God I Am 1 so 
glorious ? This, this is Heaven I * 

in 

The travellers landed on a vast flight of sparkling 
steps of lapis-lazuli. Ascending, they entered beautiful 
gardens ; winding walks that yielded to the feet, and 
accelerated your passage by their rebounding pressure ; 
fragrant shrubs covered with dazzling flowers, the 
fleeting tints of which changed every moment ; groups 
of tall trees, with strange birds of brilliant and varie- 
gated plumage, singing and reposing in their sheeny 
foliage, and fountains of perfumes. 

Before them rose an illimitable and golden palaoe, 
with high spreading domes of pearl, and long windows 
of crystal. Around the huge portal of ruby was ranged 
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a company of winged genii, who smiled on Mercury as 
be passed them with his charge. 

‘ The father of Gods and men is dressing,* said the 
son of Maia. * I shall attend his toilet and inform him 
of your arrival. These are your rooms. Dinner wiU 
be ready in half an hour. I will call for you as I go 
down. You ean be formally presented in the evening. 
At that time, inspired by liqueurs and hia matchless 
band of wind instruments, you will agree with the 
world that Aegiochus is the most finished God in 
existence.* 


rv 

‘ Now, Ixion, are you ready ? * 

‘ Even so. What says Jove ? ’ 

‘ He smiled, but said nothing. He was trying on 
n new robe. By this time he is seated. Hark ! the 
thunder. Come on ! * 

They entered a oupolaed hall. Seats of ivory and 
gold were ranged round a circular table of cedar, 
inlaid with the campaigns against the Titans, in silver 
exquisitely worked, a nuptial present of Vulcan. The 
service of gold plate threw all the ideas of the King of 
Thessaly as to royal magnificence into the darkest 
shade. The enormous plateau represented the con- 
stellations. Ixion viewed the father of Gods and men 
with great interest, who, however, did not notice him. 
Ho acknowledged the majesty of that countenance 
whose nod shook Olympus. Majestically robust and 
luxuriantly lusty, his tapering waist was evidently 
immortal, for it defied Time, and his splendid auburn 
curls, parted on his forehead with celestial precision, 
descended over cheeks glowing with the purple radiancy 
of perpetual manhood. 

The haughty Juno was seated on his left hand and 
Ceres on his right. For the rest of the company there 
was Neptune, Latona, Minerva, and Apollo, and when 
Mercury and Ixion had taken their places, one seat 
was still vacant. 

‘ Where is Diana 7 * inquired Jupiter, with a frown. 
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‘ My BhU'iV ia hunting,* «aid Apollo. 

‘ She ia always too late for dinner,* said Jupilor, 

‘ No habit is loss Goddess-likeJ 

‘ Godlike pursuits cannot be expected to induce 
Goddcss-liko manners/ said Juno, v/iih a sneer. 

‘ I have no doubt Diana will be hero directly/ said 
Latona, mildly. 

Jupiter eeeined pacified, and at that instant the 
absent guest returned. 

‘ Good Bport, I>i ? ’ inquired Neptune. 

‘ Very fair, iinoie. Mamma/ continued the sister of 
Ajiobo, addressing herself to Juno, whom she e'^er thus 
styled when she wished to conciliate her, ‘ I have 
brought you a new pniacock/ 

Juno was fond of pets, and was conciliated by the 
present. 

‘ Bacchus made a great noise about this wine, 
Mercury/ said Jupiter, ‘ but 1 think with little cause. 
What think you V ’ 

* It pleases me, but i am fatigued, and then all win© 
is agreoabio.’ 

‘ Vou have had along journey/ rc] died the Thunderer. 

‘ Ixion, 1 am glad to see you in Heaven,* 

‘ Your Majesty arrived to-day ? ’ inquired Minerva, 
to whom the King of Thessaly sat next. 

‘ Within this hour.’ 

‘ You must leave o3 talking of Time now,’ said 
Minerva, with a sever© smile. ‘ Pray is there anything 
now in Greece ? ’ 

‘ I have not been at all in society lately.’ 

‘ No new edition of Homer ? 1 admire him exceed- 

•ugly-’ 

‘ All about Greoc^ intorest« me/ said Apollo, who, 
although handsome, vras a somewhat melancholy lack- 
a-daisical looking personage, with his shirt collar thrown 
open, and his long curls very theatrically arranged. 

‘ All about Greece interests me. I always consider 
Greece my peculiar property. My best poems were 
written at Delphi. 1 travelled in Greece when I waa^ 
very young. 1 envy mankind.’ 
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‘ Indeed 1 ’ said Ixion. 

‘ Yes ; they at least can look forward to a termina- 
tion of the ennui of existence, but for us Celestials there 
is no prospect. Say what they like. Immortality La 
a bore.’ 

‘ You eat nothing, Apollo,’ said Ceres. 

‘ Nor drink,* said Neptune. 

‘ To oat, to drink, what is it but to live ; and what 
is life but death, if death be that which all men deem 
it, a thing insuflorable, and to be shunned. 1 refresh 
myself now only with soda-water and biscuits. Gany- 
mede, give me some.’ 

Now, although the cmsin€ of Olympus was con- 
sidered perfect, the forlorn poet had unfortunately 
fixed upon the only two articles which were not com- 
prised in its cellar or larder. In Heaven, there was 
neither soda-water nor biscuits. A great confusion 
consequently ensued ; but at length the bard, whose 
love of fame was only ecjualled by his horror of getting 
fat, consoled himself with a swan stulled with trufiles, 
and a bottle of strong Tonedos wine, 

‘ What do you think of Homer 1 * inquired Minerva 
of Apollo. ‘ is he not delightful ? * 

‘ if you think so.’ 

‘ Nay, I am desirous of your opinion.* 

‘ Then you should not have given me yours, for 
your taste is too fine for me to dare to differ with it.’ 

‘ I have suspected, fur some time, that you are 
rather a heretic.’ 

‘ Why, the truth is,’ replied Apollo, playing with 
his rings, * I do not think much of Homer. Homer 
was not esteemed in his own age, and our contem- 
poraries are generally our best judges. The foot is, 
there are very few people who are qualified to decide 
upon matters of taste. A certain set, for oertait, 
reasons, resolve to cry up a certain writer, and the 
great mass soon join in. All is cant. And the present 
admiration of Homer not less so. They say I have 
borrowed a great deal from him. The truth is, I never 
read Homer since 1 was a child, and 1 thought of him 
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then w\iat I think ol him now, a writer of some wild 
irregular power, totaUy deficient in taste. Depend 
upon it, our contemporaries are our best judges, and 
hia contemporaries decided that Homer waa nothing. 
A great poet cannot be kept down. Look at my case. 
Marsyas said of my first volume that it was pretty 
good poetry for a God, and in answer I wrote a satire, 
and flayed Marsyas alive. But what is poetry, and 
what is criticism, and what is life T Air. And what is 
Ait T Do you know ? I don’t. All is mystery, and 
all is gloom, and ever and anon from out the clouds 
a star breaks forth, and glitters, and that star is 
Poetry.* 

‘ Splendid ! * exclaimed Minerva. 

‘ I do not exactly understand you,’ said Neptune. 

‘ Have you heard from Proserpine, lately ? * inquired 
Jupiter of Ceres. 

‘ Yesterday,’ said the domestic mother. ‘ They talk 
of soon joining us. But Pluto is at present so busy, 
owing to the amazing quantity of wars going on now, 
that I am almost afraid he will scarcely be able to 
accompany her,* 

Juno exchanged a telegraphic nod with Ceres. The 
Goddesses rose, and retired. 

‘ Come, old boy,’ said Jupiter to Ixion, instantly 
throwing off all his ohivalric majesty, ‘ I drink your 
welcome in a magnum of Maraschino. Damn your 
poetry, Apollo ; and. Mercury, give us one of your 
good stories.* 


V 

‘ Well I what do you think of him ? * asked Juno. 

* He appears to have a very fine mind,* said Minerva 

* Poh 1 he has very fine eyes,’ said Juno. 

‘ He seems a very nice, quiet young gentleman, 
said C/eres. 

‘ I have no doubt he is very amiable,’ said Latona. 
' He must have felt very strange,’ said Diana. 
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VI 

Hercules arrived with his bride Hebe ; soon after 
the Graces dropped in, the most delightful personagoa 
in the world for a soiree, so useful and roadj^ for any- 
thing. Afterwards came a few of the Muses, Thalia, 
Melpomene, and Terpsichore, famous for a charade or 
a proverb. Jupiter liked to be amused in the evening. 
Bacchus also came, but finding that the Gods had not 
yet loft their wine, retired to pay them a previous 
visit. 


vn 

Ganymede announced coffee in the saloon of Juno. 
Jupiter was in superb good humour. He was amused 
by his mortal guest. He had condescended to tell one 
of his best stories in his best style, about Leda, not too 
Bcandalous, but gay. 

‘ Those were bright days,* said Neptune. 

‘ We can remember,’ said the Thunderer, with 
a twinkling eye. ‘ These youths have fallen upon 
duller times. There are no fine women now. Ixion, 
1 drink to the health of your wife.* 

‘ With all my heart, and may we never be nearer 
than we are at present.’ 

‘ Good ! i’faith ; Apollo, your arm. Now fur the 
ladies. La, la, la, la ! la, la, la, la I ’ 


vin 

The Thunderer entered the saloon of Juno with that 
bow which no God could rival ; all rose, and the King 
of Heaven seated himself between Cores and Latona. 
The melancholy Apollo stood apart, and was soon 
carried off by Minerva to an assembly at the house of 
Mnemosyne. Mercury chatted with the Graces, and 
Bacchus with Diana. The three Muses favoured 
the company with singing, and the Queen of Heaven 
approached Ixion. 

‘ Does your Majesty dance?’ she haughtily inquired. 
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‘ Oa earth ; I have few accomplishments even there, 
and none in Heaven.* 

‘ You have led a strange life ! I have heard of your 
adventures.* 

‘ A king who has lost his crown may generally gain 
at least experience,’ 

‘ Your courage is firm.* 

‘ I have felt too much to care for much. Yesterday 
I was a vagabond exposed to every pitiless storm, and 
now I am the guest of Jove. While there is life there 
is hope, and he who laughs at Destiny will gain For- 
tune. I would go througli the past again to enjoy the 
present, and fet^l that, after all, J am my wife’s debtor, 
since, through her conduct, I can gaze upon you.* 

‘ No great spectacle. If that be all, I wish you better 
fortune.’ 

* I desire no greater.’ 

‘ You are moderate.’ 

‘ I am perhaps more unreasonable than you imagine.* 

‘ Indeed I * 

Their eyes met ; the dark orbs of the Thessalian did 
not quail before the flashing vision of the Goddess. 
Juno grew pale. Juno turned away. 

Part II 

‘ Others say it was only a cloud.* 

I 

Mercury and Ganymede were each lolling on an 
opposite couch in the antechamber of Olynipus. 

‘ It is wonderful,’ said the son of Maia, yawning. 

‘ It is incredible,’ rejoined the cup-bearer of Jove, 
stretching his logs. 

‘ A miserable mortal I * exclaimed the God, elevating 
his eyebrows. 

‘ A vile Thessalian I * said the beautiful Phrygian, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

^ Not three days back an outcast among his own 
wretched species 1 ’ 

* And now commanding everybody in Heaven.* 
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‘ He shall not command me, though,* said Mercury. 

‘ Will he not ? * replied Ganymede. * Why, what 
do you think ? only last night — hark I here he 
comes.* 

The companions jumped up from their couches ; 
a light laugh was heard. The cedar portal was flung 
open, and ixion lounged in, habited in a loose morning 
robe, and kicking before him one of his slippers. 

‘ Ah ! * exclaimed the King of Thessaly, ‘ the very 
fellows I wanted to see ! Ganymede, bring me some 
nectar ; and, Mercuiy, run and tell Jove that I shall 
not dine at home to-day.* 

The messenger and the page exchanged looks of 
indignant consternation. 

‘Well I what are you waiting for ? * continued 
Ixion, looking round from the mirror in which he was 
arranging his locks. The messenger and the page 
disappeared, 

‘ So ! this is Heaven,’ exclaimed the husband of 
Dia, flinging himself upon one of the couches ; ‘ and 
a very pleasant place too. These worthy Immortals 
required their minds to be opened, and I trust I have 
effectually performed the necessary operation. They 
wanted to keep me down with their dull old-faahioned 
celestial airs, but 1 fancy I have given them change 
for their talent. To make your way in Heaven you 
must command. Those exclusives sink under the 
audacious invention of an aspiring mind. Jove himself 
is really a fine old fellow, with some notions too. I am 
a prime favourite, and no on© is gre«ater authority with 
Aegiochus on all subjects, from the character of the 
fair sex or the pedigree of a courser, down to the cut 
of a robe or the flavour of a dish. Thanks, Ganymede,’ 
continued the Thessalian, oa he took the goblet from 
his returning attendant. 

‘ I drink to your bonnes fortunes. Splendid 1 This 
nectar makes me feel quite immortal. By the by, 
I hear sweet sounds. Who is in the Hall of Music ? ’ 

‘ The Goddesses, royal sir, practise a new air of 
Euterpe, the words by Apollo. ’Tis pretty, and will 
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doubtless be very popular, for it is all about moonlight 
and the misery of oiistence.’ 

* I warrant it.* 

‘ You have a taste for poetry yourself ? * inquired 
Ganymede. 

‘ Not the least,’ replied Ixion. 

‘ Apollo,’ continued the heavenly page, ‘ is a great 
genius, though Marsyas said that he never would be 
a poet because he was a god, and had no heart. But 
do you think, sir, that a poet does indeed need a 
heart 7 ’ 

‘ I really cannot say. I know my wife always said 
I had a bad heart and worse head ; but what she meant, 
upon my honour I never could understand.’ 

‘ Minerva will ask you to write in her album.* 

‘ Will she indeed ! I am sorry to hear it, for I can 
scarcely scrawl my own signature. I should think that 
Jove himself oared little for all this nonsense.* 

‘ Jove loves an epigram. He does not esteem Apollo’s 
works at alL Jove is of the classical school, and 
admires satire, provided there be no allusions to gods 
and kings.* 

‘ Of course ; I quite agree with him. I remember 
we had a confounded poet at Larissa who proved my 
family lived before the deluge, and asked me for 
a pension. I refused him, and then he wrote an 
epigram asserting that I sprang from the veritable 
stones thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha at the re- 
poopling of the earth, and retained all the properties 
of my ancestors.* 

‘ Ha, ha ! Hark 1 there ’s a thunderbolt I must 
run to Jove.’ 

‘ And I will look in on the musicians. This way, 
I think T * 

‘ Up the ruby staircase, turn to your right, down 
the amethyst gallery. Farewell I * 

‘ Good-bye ; a lively lad that 1 ’ 
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The King of Thessaly entered the Hall of Music with 
its golden walls and crystal dome. The Queen of 
Heaven was reclining in an eas 3 "-chair, cutting out 
peacocks in small sheets of note-paper. Minerva was 
making a pencil observation on a manuscript copy of 
the song : Apollo listened with deference to her 
laudatory oritioisma. Another divine dame, standing 
by the side of Euterpe, who was seated by the harp, 
looked up as Ixion entered. The wild liquid glance of 
her soft but radiant countenance denoted the famed 
Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just ackiiowdedged the entrance of Ixion by 
a slight and very haughty inclination of the head, and 
then resumed her emplo^^ment. Minerva asked him hia 
opinion of her amendment, of which he greatly’ approved. 
Apollo greeted him with a melanchol}^ snuile, and con- 
gratulated him on being mortal. Venus complimented 
him on his visit to Olympus, and expressed the pleasure 
that she experienced in making his acquaintance. 

‘ What do you think of Heaven ? ’ inquired Venus, 
in a soft still voice, and with a smile like summer 
lightning. 

‘ I never found it so enchanting as at this moment,’ 
replied Ixion. 

‘ A little dull ? For myself, 1 pass my time chiefly 
Bt CnidoB : you must come and visit me there. ’Tis 
the most charming place in the world. ’Tis said, you 
know, that our onions are like other people’s roses. 
We will take care of you, if your wife come.’ 

‘ No fear of that. She always remains at home and 
piques herself on her domestic virtues, which means 
pickling, and quarrelling with her husband.’ 

‘ Ah 1 I see you are a drolL Very good indeed. 
Well, for my part, I like a watering-place existence. 
Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera — ^you will usually find me at 
one of these places. I like the easy distraction of 
a career without any visible result. At these fascinating 
spots your gloomy race, to whom, by the by, i am 
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exceedingly partial, appear emancipated from the 
wearing fetters of their regular, dull, orderly, methodical, 
moral, political, toiling existence. 1 pride myself upon 
being the Goddess of Watering-places. You really 
must pay me a visit at Cnidos.’ 

‘ Such an invitation requires no repetition. And 
Cnidos is your favourite spot ? * 

‘ Why, it was so ; but of late it has become so 
inundated with invalid Asiatics and valetudinarian 
Persians, that the simultaneous influx of the hand- 
some heroes who swarm in from the islands to look 
after their daughters, scarcely compensates for the 
annoying presence of their yellow faces and shaking 
limbs. No, I think, on the whole, Paphos is my 
favourite.’ 

‘ I have heard of its magnificent luxury.' 

‘ Oh ! ’iis lovely I Quire my idea of country life. 
Not a single tree I When Cyprus is very hot, you run 
to Paphos for a sea-breeze, and are sure to meet every 
one whose presence is in the least desirable. All the 
bores remain behind, as if by instinct.* 

‘ I remember when we married, we talked of passing 
the honeymoon at Cythera, but Dia would have her 
W'^aiting-maid and a bandbox stuSed between us in the 
chariot, so I got sulky after the first stage, and returned 
by myself.* 

‘ You were quite right. 1 hate bandboxes ; they are 
always in the way. You would have liked Cythera if 
you had been in the least in love. High rocks and 
green knolls, bowery woods, winding walks, and 
delicious sunsets. I have not been there much of late,* 
continued the Goddess, looking somewhat sad and 
serious, ‘ since — but 1 will not talk sentiment to 
Ixion.* 

‘ Do you think, then, I am insensible t * 

• Yes.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right. We mortals grow callous.* 

‘ So I have heard. How very odd I * So saying, the 
Goddess glided away and saluted Mars, who at that 
moment entered the halL Ixion was presented to the 
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military hero, who looked fierce and bowed Btlffly. 
The King of Thessaly turned upon his heel. Minerva 
opened her album, and invited him to inscribe a stanza. 

* GoddesH of Wisdom,* replied the King, ‘ unless 
you inspire me, the virgin page must remain pure as 
thyself. 1 can scarcely sign a decree.’ 

‘ Is it Ixion of Thessidy uho says this T — one who has 
eeen so much, and, if I am not mistaken, has felt and 
thought 60 much. I can easily conceive why such 
R mind may desire to veil its movements from the 
common herd, but pray concede to Minerva the 
gratifying compliment of assuring her that she is 
the exception for whom this rule has been established.* 

' r seem to listen to the inspired music of an oracle. 
Give mo a pen.* 

‘ Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl* 

‘ So I 1 write. — There I Will it do ? * 

Minerva read the inscription : — 

1 IfAVK SEKN TUB W^OBLD, AND MO {IB TUAN TUB 
W^OilLD : I HAVE STUDIED TilE IlEAiir OF MAN, 
AND NOW 1 CONSORT WITH IMMORTALS. ThE 
FRUIT OF MY TREE OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, 
AND IT IS THIS, 

* !H'obci\tuvesi aic to Sbbenturou^.' 

WriUen in the Album of Minerva j by 
Sxion in ji^cahen, 

‘ ’Tis brief,’ said the Ginldess, with a musing air, 
‘ but full of meaning. You have a daring soul and 
pregnant mind.’ 

‘ I have dared much : what I may produce we have 
yet to see.* 

‘ I must to Jove,* said Minerva, ' to oouncii. We 
shall meet again. J<^arewell, Jxion.’ 

‘ Farewell, Glauoopis.* 

The King of Thessaly stood away from the remaining 
guests, and leant with folded arras and pensive brow 
against a wreathed column. Mars listened tfO Venus 
with an air of drXJp devotion. Euterpe }>ia3 ed an 
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inspiring accompaniment to their conversation. The 
Queen of Heaven seemed engrossed in the creation of 
her paper peacocks, 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch near 
Juno, His manner was divested of that reckless bear- 
ing and careless ooolness by which it was in general 
distinguished. He was, perhaps, even a little embar- 
rassed. His ready tongue deserted him. At length 
he spoke. 

‘ Has your Majesty ever heard of the peacock of the 
Queen of Mesopotamia ? ’ 

‘ No,* replied Juno, with stately reserve ; and then 
she added with an air of indifferent curiosity, ‘ Is it in 
any way remarkable T * 

‘ Its breast is of silver, its wings of gold, its eyes of 
carbuncle, its claws of amethyst.’ 

‘ And its tail ? * eagerly inquired Juno. 

‘ That is a secret,’ replied Ixion. ‘ The tail is the 
most wonderful part of all.’ 

‘ Oh ! tell me, pray tell me I ’ 

‘ I forget.’ 

‘ No, no, no ; it is impossible ! ’ exclaimed the 
animated Juno. ‘ Provoking mortal ! ’ continued the 
Goddess. ‘ Lot me entreat you ; tell mo immediately.' 

‘ There is a reason which prevents mo.’ 

‘ What can it be ? How very odd ! Wbat reason 
can it possibly bo ? Now tell me ; as a particular, 
a personal favour, I request you tell me. 

‘ What 7 The tail or the reason ? The tail is wonder- 
ful, but the reason is much more so. I can only toll 
one. Now choose.’ 

‘ What provoking things these human beings are ! 
The tail is wonderful, but the reason is much more so. 
Well then, the reason — no, the tail. Stop, now, as 
a particular favour, pray tell me both. What can the 
tail be made of, and what can the reason be ? I am 
literally dying of curiosity.’ 

‘ Your Majesty has cut out that peacock wrong,’ 
coolly remarked Ixion. ‘ 1 1 is more like one of Minerva’s 
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‘ Who cares about paper peacocks, when the Queen 
of lyiosopotamia has got such a miracle ! * exclaimed 
Juno ; and she tore the labours of the morning to 
pieces, and threw away the fragments with vexation. 
* Now tell me instantly ; if you have the slightest 
regard for me, tell me instantly. What w as the tail 
made of ? ^ 

‘ And you do not wish to hear the reason ? * 

‘ That afterwards. Now 1 I am all ears.* At this 
moment Ganymede entered, and whispered the Goddess, 
who rose in evident vexation, and retired to the pre- 
sence of Jove. 


m 

The King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of Music. 
Moody, yet not uninfluenced by a degree of wild 
excitement, he wandered forth into the gardens of 
Olympus. He came to a beautiful green retreat 
surrounded by enormous cedars, so vast that it seemed 
they must have been coeval with the creation; so 
fresh and brilliant, you would have deemed them wet 
with the dew of their first spring. The turf, softer than 
down, and exhaling, as you pressed it, an exquisite 
perfume, invited him to recline himself upon this 
natural couch. He threw himself upon the aromatic 
herbage, and leaning on his arm, fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Hours flow away ; the sunshiny glades that opened 
in the distance had softened into shade. 

‘ Ixion, how do you do ? * inquired a voice, wild, 
sweet, and thrilling as a bird. The King of Thessaly 
started and looked up with the distracted air of a man 
roused from a dream, or from complacent medita- 
tion over some strange, sweet secret. His cheek was 
flushed, his dark eyes flashed fire ; his brow trembled, 
his dishevelled hair played in the fitful breeze. The 
King of Thessaly looked up, and behold a most beautiful 
youth. 

Apparently, he had attained about the age of 
puberty. His stature, however, was rather tall for 
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his age, but oi:quiaitely moulded and proportioned. 
Very fair, his aomewhat round oheeka were tinted with 
a rich but delicate glow, like the rose of twilight, and 
lighted by dimples that twinkled like stars. His largo 
and deep-bluo eyes sparkled with exaltation, and an 
air of ill-suppreased mockery quivered round hia 
pouting lipa. His light auburn hair, braided off hia 
white forehead, clustered in massy curb on each sido 
of his face, and fell in sunny torrent-s down his neck. 
And from the back of the beautiful youth there fluttered 
forth two wings, the tremulous plumage of which 
seemed to have been bathed in a sunset ; so various, 
so radiant, and so novel were its shifting and wondrous 
tints ; purple, and crimson, and gold ; streaks of 
azure, daaht^s of orange and glossy black ; now a single 
feather, whiter than light, and sparkling like the frost, 
stars of emerald and carbuncle, and thou the prismatic 
blaze of an enormous brilliant 1 A quiver hung at the 
side of the beautiful youth, and he leant upon a bow. 

‘ Oh ! god t for god thou must be ! * at length 
exclaimed Ixion. ‘ Do 1 behold the bright divinity of 
Love ? ' 

‘ I am indeed Cupid,* replied the youth ; ‘ and am 
curious to know what Ixioa is thinking about.’ 

' Thought is often bolder than flX)eeoh.* 

‘ Oracular, though a mortal ! You need not be 
afraid to trust me. My aid I am sure you must need. 
Who ever was found in a reverie on the green turf, 
under the shade of 8})reading trees, without requiring 
the assistance of Cupid f Come ! bo frank, who is the 
heroine ? Some love-sick nymph deserted on the far 
earth ; or worse, some treacherous mistress, whose 
frailty is more easily forgotten than her charms ? 
’Tis a miserable situation, no doubt. It cannot be 
your wife ? * 

‘ Assuredly not,’ replied Ixion, with groat energy. 

‘ Another man’s Y ’ 

‘ No.* 

‘ What ! an obdurate maiden ? * 

Ixion shook his head. 
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‘ It must be a widow, then,* continued Cupid. 
* Who ever heard before of such a piece of work about 
a widow I * 

‘ Have pity upon mo, dread Cupid I * exclaimed the 
King of Thessaly, rising suddenly from the ground, 
and falling on his knee before the God. * Thou art the 
universal friend of man, and all nations alike throw 
their incense on thy altars. Thy divine discrimination 
has not deceived thee. I am in love ; desperately, 
madly, fatally enamoured. The object of my passion 
is neither my own wife nor another man’s. In spite 
of all they have said and sw'orn, I am a moral member 
of society. She is neither a maid nor a widow. She 
is ’ 

‘ What T what ? * exclaimed the impatient deity. 

‘ A Goddess ! * replied the King. 

* Wheugh I ’ whistled Cupid. ‘ What I has my mis- 
chievous mother been indulging you with an innocent 
flirtation ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; but it produced no effect upon me.* 

* You have a stout heart, then. Perhaps you have 
been reading poetry with Minerva, and are caught in 
one of her Platonic man-traps.* 

‘ She set one, but I broke away.* 

‘ You have a stout log, then. But where are you, 
where are you 7 Is it Hebe 7 It can hardly be Biana, she 
is so very cold. Is it a Muse, or is it one of the Graces 7* 

Ixion again shook his head. 

* Come, my dear fellow,* said Cupid, quite in a con- 
fidential tone, ‘ you have told enough to make further 
reserve mere afoctation. Ease your heart at once, 
and if I can assist you, depend upon my exertions.* 

‘ Beneficent God I * exclaimed Ixion, ‘ if I ever 
return to Larissa, the brightest temple in Greece shall 
hail thee for its inspiring deity. I address thee with all 
the confiding frankness of a devoted votary. Know, 
then, the heroine of my reverie was no less a personage 
than the Queen of Heaven herself ! ’ 

‘ Juno I by all that is sacred ! ’ shouted Cupid. 

‘ I am here,’ responded a voice of majestic melody. 
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The stately form of the Queen of Heaven aclvanced 
from a neighbouring bower. Ixion stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, with a throbbing heart and 
burning cheeks. Juno stood motionless, pale, and 
astounded. The God of Love burst into excessive 
laughter. 

‘ A pretty pair,* he exclaimed, fluttering between 
both, and laughing in thc'ir faces. " Truly a pretty 
pair. Well ! I see 1 am in your way. Good-bye ! ’ 
And so saying, the God pnllod a couple of an*ows from 
his quiver, and with the rapidity of lightning sliot one 
in the respective breasts of the Queen of Heaven and 
the King of Thessaly. 


IV 

The amethystine twilight of Ol^mipns died away. 
The stars blazed with tints of every hue. Ixion and 
Juno returned to the palace. She leant upon his arm ; 
her eyes were fixed upon the ground ; they were in 
sight of the gorgeous pile, and yet she had not spoken. 
Ixion, too, was silent, and gazed with abstraction upon 
the glowing sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of the 
portal, Juno stopped, and loulving up into the face of 
Ixion with an irresistible sniilo, she said, ‘ I am sure 
you cannot now refuse to tell me what the Queen of 
Mesopotamia's peacock’s tail was made of ? ’ 

‘ It is impossible now,’ said Ixion. * Know, ilum, 
beautiful Goddess, that the tail of the (,^,ueon of IVloso- 
potamia’s peacock was made of some plumage she had 
stolen from the wings of Cupid.’ 

' And what was the reason that prevented you from 
telling me before ? ’ 

' Because, beautiful Juno, 1 am the most discreet of 
men, and respect the secret of a lady, however 
trifling.* 

‘ I am glad to hear that,’ roijlied Juno, and they 
re-entered the palace. 
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V 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery leading 
to the grand banquoting hall. 

‘ I was looking for you/ said the God, shaking his 
head. 'Jove is in a sublime rage. Dinner has been 
ready this hour.’ 

The King of Thessaly and the Queen of Heaven 
excI)angod a glance and entered the saloon. Jove 
looked up with a brow of thunder, but did not con* 
descend to send forth a single Hash of anger. Jove 
looked up and Jove looked down. All Olympus 
trembled as the father of Gods and men resumed his 
soup. The rest of the guests seemed nervous and 
reserved, except Oupid, who said immediately to Juno, 
‘ Your Majesty has been detained ? ’ 

‘ I fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s last poem/ 
replied Juno. ‘ I am lucky, however, in finding a com- 
panion in my negligerioe. Ixion, where have you 
been ? ’ 

‘Take a glass of nectar, Juno/ said Cupid, with 
eyes twinkling with mischief ; ‘ and perhaps Ixion will 
join us.’ 

This was the most solemn banquet ever colcbrnted 
in Olympus. Every one seemed out of humour or out 
of spirits. Jupiter s|»oke only in monopyllables of sup- 
pressed rage, that sounded like distant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never 
opened his lips, but occasionally exchanged signilicant 
glances with Ganymede. Mars conii)cnHated, by his 
attentions to Venus, for his want of conversation. 
Cupid employed himself in asking disagreeable ques- 
tions. At length the Goddesses retired. Mercury 
exerted himself Ui amuse Jove, but the Thunderer 
scarcely deigned to smile at his best stories. Mars 
picked his teeth, Apollo played with his rings, Ixion 
was buried in a profound reverio. 
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VI 

It was a great relief to all when Ganymede sum- 
moned them to the presence of their late companions. 

‘ I have written a comment upon your inscription,’ said 
Minerva to Ixion, ‘ and am anxious for your opinion of it.* 

‘ I am a wretched critic,* said the King, breaking 
away from her. Juno smiled upon him in the distance. 

‘ Ixion,* said Venus, as he passed by, * come and talk 
to me.* 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stammered out an 
unmeaning excuse, he quitted the astonished but good- 
natured Goddess, and seated himself by Juno, and as 
he seated himself his moody brow seemed suddenly 
illumined with brilliant light. 

‘ Is it 00 ? * said Venus. 

‘ Hem ! * said Minerva. 

* Ha, ha I * said Cupid. 

Jupiter played piquotte with Mercury. 

‘ Everything goes wrong to-day,’ said the King of 
Heaven ; * cards wretched, and kept waiting for dinner, 
and by a mortal ! * 

‘ Your Majesty must not be surprised,* said the good- 
natured Mercury, with whom Ixion was no favourite. 
‘ Your Majesty must not be very much surprised at the 
conduct of this creature. Considering what he is, and 
where he is, I am only astonished that his head is not 
more turned than it appears to be. A man, a thing 
made of mud, and in Heaven ! Only think, sire I Is 
it not enough to inflame the brain of any child of clay T 
To be sure, keeping your Majesty from dinner is little 
short of celestial high treason. I hardly expected that, 
indeed. To order me about, to treat Ganymede as his 
own lackey, and, in short, to command the whole 
household ; all this might be expected from such 
a person in such a situation, but I confess I did think 
he had some little respect left for your Majesty.* 

‘ And he does order you about, eh 7 ’ inquired Jove. 
‘ I have the spades.’ 

‘ Oh I *tia quite ludicious,’ responded the son of 
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Maia. * Your Majesty would not expect from mo the 
offices that this absurd upstart daily requires,’ 

‘ Eternal destiny ! is ’t possible ? That is my trick. 
And Ganymede, too ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! quite shocking, I assure you, sire,* said the 
beautiful cupbearer, leaning over the chair of Jove 
with all the easy insolence of a privileged favourite. 

‘ Keally, sire, if Ixion is to go on in the way he does, 
either he or I must quit.* 

‘ Is it possible ? ’ exclaimed Jupiter. ‘ But I can 
believe anything of a man who keeps me waiting for 
dinner. Two and three make five.’ 

‘ It is Juno that encourages him so,* said Ganymede, 

‘ Does she encourage him ? * inquired Jove. 

‘ Everybody notices it,’ protested Ganymede. 

* It is indeed a little noticed,’ observed Mercury. 

‘ What business has such a fellow to speak to Juno ? ’ 
exclaimed Jove. ’ A mere mortal, a mere miserable 
mortal 1 You have the point. How I have been 
deceived in this fellow 1 Who ever could have supposed 
that, after all my generosity to him, he would ever have 
kept me waiting for dinner ? * 

' He was walking with Juno,* said Ganymede. ‘ It 
was all a sham about their having met ny accident. 
Cupid saw them.’ 

‘Hal’ said Jupiter, turning pale ; ‘ ytm don’t say 
so ! Kepiquod, as I am a God. That is mine. Where 
is the Queen ? ’ 

* Talking to Ixion, sire,' said Mercury. ‘ Oh, I bog 
your pardon, sire ; I did not know you meant the qiieen 
of diamonds.’ 

‘ Never mind, I am repiqued, and I have been kept 
waiting for dinner. Accursed be this dayl Is Ixion 
really talking to Juno ? Wo will not endure this.’ 

VII 

‘ Where is Juno T ’ demanded Jupiter. 

‘ I am sure 1 cannot say,* said Venus, with a smile. 

‘ I am sure I do not knew,* said Minorv% with 
ft sneer. 
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‘ Where ia Ixiou ? ’ said Cupid, laughing outiight. 

‘ Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of Heaven 
instantly,’ thundered the father of Gods and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly page flew 
away out of different doors. There wa,s a terrible, an 
immortal silence. Sublime rage lowered on the brow 
of Jove like a storm upon the mountain -top. Minerva 
seated herself at the card- table and played at Patience, 
Venus and Cupid tittered in the background. Shortly 
returned the euvo 3 ^ 8 ,Meroury looking very solemn, Gany- 
mede very malignant. 

‘ Well ? * inquired Jove ; and all Olympus trembled 
at the monosyllable. 

Mercury shook hia head, 

‘ Her Majesty has been walking on the teirace with 
the King of Thessaly,’ replied Ganymede. 

' Where is she now, sir ? ’ demanded Jupiter. 

Mercury shrugged hia shoulders. 

‘ Her Majesty is resting herself in the pavilion of 
Cupid, with the King of Thessaly,’ replied Ganymede. 

‘ Confusion ! ’ exclaimed the father of Gods and 
men ; and ho rose and seized a candle from the table, 
scattering the cards in all directione. Every one 
present, Minerva, and Venus, and Mars, and Apollo, and 
ilercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, and the 
Graces, and all the winged Genii — each seized a candle ; 
rifling the chandeliers, each followed Jove. 

‘ This way,’ said Mercury. 

‘ This way.’ said Ganymede. 

‘ This way, this way ! ’ echoed the celestial crowd. 

‘ Mischief 1 ’ cried Cuj)id ; * I must save my victims.* 

They wore all upon the terrace. The father of Gods 
and men, though both in a passion and a hurry, 
moved with dignity. It was, as customary in Heaven, 
a clear and starry night; but this eve Diana was 
indisposed, or othcrwi.se engaged, and there was no 
moonlight. They were in sight of the pavilion. 

‘ What are you ? ’ inquired Cupid of one of the 
Genii, who accidentally extinguished his candle. 

‘ 1 am a Cloud,’ answered the winged Genius, 
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‘ A Cloud ! Just tbe thing. Now do me a shrewd 
turn, and Cupid is ever your debtor. Fly, tiy, pretty 
Cloud, and encompass yon pavilion with your form. 
Away! ask no questions ; swift as my word.’ 

‘ I declare there is a fog,’ said Venus. 

‘ An ovcjiung mist in Heaven ! * said Minerva. 

‘ Whore is Nox ? ’ said Jove. ‘ Everything goes 
wrong. Who ever heard of a mist in Heaven ? ' 

‘ My candle is out,’ said Apollo. 

‘ And mine, too,’ said Mats. 

‘ And mme, — and mine, — and mine,’ said Mercury, 
and Ganymede, and the Muses, and the Graces. 

‘ All the candles are out I ’ said (Jupid ; ‘ a regular 
fog. I cannot even see the pavilion : it must be here- 
abouts, though,’ said the God to hiin.seif. ‘ So, so ; 
1 should be at home in my own pavilion, and am 
tolerably accustomed to stealing about in the dark. 
There is a step ; and here, surely here is the k»ck. The 
door opens, but the Cloud enters before me. Juno, 
J uno,’ whispered the God of X.ove, ‘ we are all hero. 
Be contented to esca]>e, like many other innocent 
dames, with your reputation only under a cloud ; it 
will soon disperse ; and lo I the heaven is clearing.’ 

‘ It must have been the boat of our iiambeaux,’ said 
Venus ; ‘ for see, the mist is vauisliod ; here is tlie 
pavilion.’ 

Ganyrnode r i.n forw ard, and dashed open the door, 
Ixion was alone. 

‘ kSoize him ! ’ said Jove. 

‘ Juno ie not here,’ said Mereury, with an air of 
blended congratulation and disappointment. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Jove ; ‘ seize him ! lie kejd me 
waiting for diimor.’ 

‘ la this your hospitality, Acgiochus ? ’ excl dined 
Ixion, in a tone of bullying innocence. ‘ 1 shall defend 
myself.’ 

‘ Seize him, seize him ! * exclaimed Jupiter. ‘ What I 
do you all fidt/er ? Are you afraid of a imu tal ? ’ 

‘ And a Thessalian ? ’ added Canymoclo. 

No one advanced. 
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‘ Send for Hercules,’ said Jove. 

‘ I will fetch him in an instant,’ said Ganymede. 

‘ I protest,’ said the King of Thessaly, * against this 
violation of the most sacred rights.’ 

‘ The marriage tie ? * said Mercury. 

* The dinner* hour ? ’ said Jove, 

‘ It is no use talking sentiment to Txion,’ said Venus ; 
^ all mortals are callous.’ 

’ Adventures are to the adventurous,’ said Minerva. 

* Here is Hercules ! here is Hercules ! * 

‘ Seize him ! ’ said Jove ; * Roizo that man.* 

In vain the mortal struggled with the irresistible 
demigod. 

‘ Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove ? ’ inquired 
Ganymede. 

‘ Anything short of otemal punishment is unworthy 
of a God,’ answered Jupiter, with great dignity. ‘ Apollo, 
bring me a wheel of your chariot.’ 

‘ What shall I do to-morrow morning 7 ’ inquired 
the God of Light. 

‘ Order an eclipse,’ replied Jove. ‘ Bind the insolent 
wretch to the wheel ; hurl him to Hades ; its motion 
shall be perpetual.’ 

‘ What am I to bind him with 7 * inquired Hercules. 

‘ The girdle of Venus,’ replied the Thunderer. 

‘ What is all this 7 ’ inquired Juno, advancing, pale 
and agitated. 

‘ Come along ; you shall see,’ answered Jupiter. 
‘ Follow me, follow me.* 

They all followed the leader, — all the Gods, all the 
Genii ; in the midst, the brawny husband of Hebe 
bearing Ixion aloft, bound to the fatal wheel. They 
reached the terrace ; they descended the sparkling 
steps of lapis-lazuli. Hercules bold his burthen on 
high, ready, at a nod, to plunge the hapless but pre- 
sumptuous mortal through space into Hades. The 
heavenly group surrounded him, and peeped over the 
starry abyss. It was a fine moral, and demonstrated 
the usual infelicity that attends unequal oonnexiona 

‘ Celestial despot 1 ’ said Ixion. 
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In a moiDent all sounds were hushed, as they listened 
to the last words of the unrivalled victim. Juno, in 
despair, leant upon the respective arms of Venus and 
Minerva. 

‘ Celestial despot I * said Ixion, ‘ I defy the immortal 
ingenuity of thy cruelty. My memory must he a.'- 
eternal as thy torture : that will support me.’ 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHEH 

Son ca3nr ost un liitti siispendn ; 

SioOt qii’on lo touohe ij resonne. 

Djfl B/:hang«r. 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and souiiuleHS day 
in the autumn of t)ie year, when the clouds hun^ 
oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horeeback, through a singularly dreary tract 
of country ; and at length found myself, as the shades 
of evening drew on, within view of the meianoholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was — but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable 
gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable ; for the 
feeling was unrelieved by any of tliat half-pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind usually 
receives even the sternest natural images of the desolate 
or terrible. I looked upon the scene before mo-— upon 
the more house, and the aimijle landscape features of 
the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant 
eye-like windows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon 
a few W'hito trunks of decayed trees — with an utter 
depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dioam tjf the 
reveller upon opium — the bitter lapse into eveiy-day 
lift3 — the hideous dropping oil of the veil. There was 
an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart — an 
unredeemed dreariness of thought which no goading 
of the imagination could torture into aught of the 
suj^irae. What was it — I paused to think — what was 
it that 80 unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
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House of I aber ? H was a luystory all insolubla ; nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded 
upon me aa I pondered. I was forced to fall back 
upon the uii satisfactory oonciusion, that while, beyond 
doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affecting us, still 
the analj^sis of this power lies among considerations 
beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that 
a mere difTc^rent arrangement of the particulars of the 
Bceue, of the details of the picture, would bo sufficient 
to modify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for 
Borrowdul impression ; and, acting upon this idea, I 
reined my horse to the precipitous brink of a black 
and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the 
dwelling, and gazed down — but with a shudder even 
more thrilling than before — upon the remodelled and 
inverted itiia^ges of the grey sedge, and the ghastly 
tree-stems, and the vacant and eyo-Iike window's. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now pro- 
.posed to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its pro- 
prietor, Kodcrick Usher, had been one of my boon 
companiona in boyhood ; but many years had elapsed 
since our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately 
reached m© in a distant part of the country — a letter 
from him — which, in its wildly importunate nature, 
had adniitt(;d of no other than the personal reply. 
The MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. The 
writer spoke of acute bodily illiioss — of a mental dis- 
order which oppressed aim — aiul of an earnest desire 
to see me, as his best, and indeed his only personal 
friend, with a view of att/Cin pting, by the cheerfulness 
of my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was 
the manner in which all this, and much more, was 
Baid — it was the apparent heart that went with his 
requesb—which allowed me no room for hesitation ; 
and I accordingly obeyed fortliwith what I still ooD' 
eiderod a very singular sumuions. 

Althcnigh, as boys, we had been even intimate asso- 
ciates, yet I really knew little of ray friend. His 
reserve had been always excessive and habitual. I was 
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aware, however, that his very ancient family had boon 
noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility of 
temperament, displaying itself, through long ages, in 
many works of exalted art. and manifested, of late, 
in ropeated deeds of niunificont yet unobtrusive charity, 
as well aa in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, 
perhaps even more than to the orthodox and easily 
recognizable beauties, of musical science. I had learned , 
too, the very remarkable fact, tliat the stem of the 
Usher race, all time-honoured as it was, bad put forth, 
at no period, any enduring branch ; in other words, 
that the entire family lay in the direct line of descent, 
and had always, with very trifling and very temporary 
variation, so Iain. It was this deficiency, I considered, 
while running over in thought the perfect keeping of 
the character of the premises with the accredited 
character of the people, and while speculating upon 
the possible influence which the one, in the long lapse 
of centuries, might have exercised upon, the other — it 
was this deficioi'.cy, perhaps, of collateral issue, and 
the consequent undeviating transmission, from sire to 
son, of the patrimony with the name, which had, at 
length, so identified the two aa to merge the original 
title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal appella- 
tion of the ‘ House of Usher ' — an appellation which 
seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who 
used it, both the family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole efioct of my somewhat 
childish experiment — that of looking down within the 
tarn — had been to deepen the first singular impression. 
There can be no doubt that the consciousness of the 
rapid increase of my superstition — for why should I not 
so term it ? — served mainly to accelerate the increase 
itself. Such, I have long known, ia the paradoxical 
law of all sentiments having terror as a basis. And 
it might have been for this reason only, that, when 
I again uplifted my eyes to the house itself, from its 
image in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange 
fancy — a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but men- 
tion it to show the vivid force of the aensations which 
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oppressed me. I had so worked upon my imagination 
as really to believe that about the whole mansion and 
domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to them- 
selves and their immediate vicinity — an atmosphere 
which had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which 
had reeked up from the decayed trees, and the grey 
wall, and the silent tarn— a pestilent and mystic 
vapour, dull, sluggish, faintly discerniblo, and leaden- 
huod. 

Shaking off from my spirit what rriiisl have been 
a dream, I soaniiod luoie narrowly the real aspect of 
the building. Its principal feature seemed to be that 
of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages 
had been groat. Minute fungi overspread the whole 
exterior, hanging in a fine taugied webwork from the 
eaves. Yet all lliia was apart from any extraordinary 
dilapidation. No p< rbion of the masonry had fallen ; 
and there appeared to be a wdld incoDBistency between 
its still perfect adaptation of parts, and t-lie crumbling 
condition of the individual stones. In this there was 
much that reminded me of the specious totality of old 
woodwork wdiich has rotted for long years in some 
neglected vault, with no disturbance from the breath 
of the external air. Beyond this indication of exten- 
sive decay, however, the fabric gave little token of 
instability. Berhaps tlio eye of a scrutinizing observer 
might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, 
which, extending from the roof of the building in front, 
made its way dowm the wall in a zigzag direction, 
until it became lost in the Mil Ion waters of the 
tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway 
to the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and 
I entered the Gothic archway nf the hall. A valet, of 
stealthy stop, thence conducted mo, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my progress to 
the studio of hia master. Much that 1 encountered 
on the way contributed, I know not bow, to heighten 
the vague sentiments of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me- while the carvings of 
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the ceilings, the sombre tapestries of the walls, the 
ebon blackness of the floors, and the phantasmagoric 
armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, were but 
matters to which, or to such as which, I had been 
accustomed from my infancy — while I hesitated not to 
acknowledge how familiar was all this — I still wondered 
to find how unfamiliai were the fancies which ordinary 
images were stirring up. On one of the staircases 
I met the physician of the family. His countenance, 
I thought, wore a mingled expression of low cunnitug 
and perplexity. He accosted me with trepidation and 
passed on. The valet now threw open a door and 
ushered me into the presence of bis master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and 
lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, 
and at so vast a distance from the black oaken floor 
as to be altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble 
gleams of enorimsoned light made their way through 
the treliised panes, and served to render sufficiently 
distinct the more prominent objects around ; the eye, 
however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles 
of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted and 
fretted ceiling. Dark drap>eries hung upon the walls. 
The general furniture was profuse, comfortless, antique, 
and tattered. Many books and musical instruments 
lay scattered about, but failed to give any vitality 
to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of 
sorrow. An air of stem, deep, and irredeemable gloom 
hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on which 
he had been lying at full length, and greeted me with 
a vivacious warmth which had much in it, I at first 
thought, of an overdone cordiality — of the constrained 
oflort of the enmiye man of the world. A glance, how- 
ever, at his countenance, convinced me of his perfect 
sincerity. We sat down ; and for some moments, while 
he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a feeling half 
of pity, half of awe. Surely, man had never before so 
terribly altered, in so brief a period, os had Roderick 
Usher 1 It was with difficulty that I could bring myself 
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to admit the identity of the wan being before me with 
the companion of my early boyhood. Yet the character 
of his face had been at all times remarkable. A oadaver- 
onsness of complexion ; an eye large, liquid, and 
luminonji beyond comi)ari8on ; lips somewhat thin 
and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve ; 
a nose of n delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth 
of nostril unusual in similar formations j a finely 
moulded chin, speaking, in its want of prominence, of 
a want of moral energy ; hair of a more than weblike 
softness and tenuity ; these features, with ar. inordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, made up 
altogether a countenance not easily to be forgotten. 
And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing 
character of these features, and of the expression they 
were wont to convey, lay so much of change that 
1 doubted to whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor 
of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of the eyo, 
above all things startled and even awed me. The 
silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, 
and as, in its w'ild gossamer texture, it floated rather 
than fell about the face, I could not, even with effort, 
connect its Arabesque expression with any idea of 
simple humanity. 

In the manner uf iny friend I was at unco struck with 
an incoherence — an inconsistency ; and I soon found 
this to arise from a series of feeble and futile struggles 
to overcome an habitual trepidancy — an excessive 
nervous agitation. For eometbing of this natiire I had 
indeed been prepared, no loss by his letter, than by 
reminiscences of certain boyish traits, and by oonclu- 
sions deduced from his peculiar physical conformation 
and temperament. His action was alternately vivacious 
and sullen. His voice varied rapidly from a tremulous 
indecision (when the animal spirits seemed utterly in 
abeyance) to that species of energetic concision — that 
abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and hollow-sounding 
enunciation — that leaden, self-balanced, and perfectly 
modulated guttural utterance, which may be observed 
in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater of 
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opium, during the periods of his most intense excite- 
ment. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, 
of his earnest desire to see me, and of tlie solace he 
expected me to afford him. lie entered, at some 
length, into what he conceived to bo the nature of his 
malady. It was, he said, a constitutional and a family 
evil, and one for which he despaired to find a remedy — 
a mere nervous affection, he immediately added, which 
would undoubtedly soon pass off. It displayed itself 
in a host of unnatural sensations. Some of these, as he 
detailed them, interested and bewildered me ; although, 
perhaps, the terms, and the general manner of the 
narration had their weight He suffered much from 
a morbid acuteness of the senses ; the most insipid 
food was alone endurable ; he could wear only gar- 
ments of certain texture ; the odours of all flowers 
were oppressive ; his eyes were tortured by even a faint 
light ; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these 
from stringed instruments, which did not inspire him 
with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a 
bounden slave. ‘ I shall perish,’ said be, ’ 1 must 
perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not 
otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread the events of the 
future, not in themselves, but in their results. I shudder 
at the thought of any, even the most trivial, incident, 
which may operate upon this intolerable agitation of 
soul. I have, indeed, no abhorrence of danger, except 
in its absolute effectr— in terror. In this unnerved — in 
this pitiable condition — I feel that the period will 
sooner or later arrive when I must abandon life and 
reason together, in some struggle with the grim 
phantasm. Fear.’ 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken 
and equivocal hints, another singular feature of his 
mental condition. He was enohained by certain super- 
stitious impressions in regard to the dwelling which 
he tenant^, and whence, for many years, he had 
never ventured forth — in regard to an influence whose 
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supposititious force was conveyed in terms too shadowy 
here to be restated — an intliience which some pecu- 
liarities in the mere form and substance of his family 
mansion, had, by dint of long sulTerance, he said, 
obtained over his spirit — an effect which the physiqice 
of the grey walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn into 
which they all looked down, had at length brought 
about upon the morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, 
that much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted 
him could be traced to a more natural and far more 
palpable origin — to the severe and long-continued ill- 
ness — indeed to the evidently approaching dissolution 
— of a tenderly beloved sister — his sole companion for 
long years — his last and only relative on earth. ‘ Her 
decease,’ he said, with a bitterness which 1 can never 
forget, ‘ would leave him (him the hopeless and the 
frail) the last of the ancient race of the Ushers.’ 
While he spoke, the Lady Madeline (for so was she 
called) passed slowly through a remote portion of the 
apartment, and, without having noticed my presence, 
disappeared. I regarded her with an utter astonish- 
ment not unminglod with dread — and yet I found it 
impossible to account for such feelings. A sensation 
of stupor oppressed me, as my e^^es followed her re- 
treating steps. When a door at length closed upon 
her, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly the 
countenance of the brother — but he had buried his 
face in his hands, and 1 could only perceive that a 
far more than ordinary wanness had overspread the 
emaciated fingers through which trickled many pas- 
sionate tears. 

The disease of the Lady Madeline had long baffled 
the skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, a gradual 
wasting away of the person, and frequent although 
transient affections of a partially cataleptical character, 
were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily 
borne up against the pressure of her malady, and had 
not betaken herself finally to bed ; but, on the closing 
in of the evening of my arrival at the house, she 
Q 3 
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Huccumbcci (as hor brother told nio at night with 
inexpressible agitation) to tlie prostrating power of 
tiio destroyer ; and I learned that the glimpse 1 had 
obtained of her person would thus probably be tlio last 
1 should obtain — that the lad 3% at least while living, 
V, ould be seen by me no more. 

or several da3's ensuing, her name was unmentioned 
1)3^ either UbIku' or ni3'self ; and during this period 
1 was busied in earnest endeavours to alleviate the 
melancholy of my friend. We painted and read to- 
gether ; or 1 listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guHar. And thus, as 
a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more 
unreservedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more 
bitterly did 1 perceive the futility of all attempt at 
cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an inherent 
j)ositivo qualit3% pemred forth u])on all objects of the 
moral and ph3^sical nuivcrso, in one unceasing radiation 
of gloom. 

L shall ever bear about mo a jnemory of the many 
solemn hours I thus spent alone with the masbir of 
the House of Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt 
to convey an idea of the exact character of tlie studios, 
or of the occupations, in wliich he involved mo, or 
led mo the wa3^ An excited and highly distempered 
ideality throw a sulfdmreous bistre over all. IJis long 
improvised dirges will ring for over in my ears. Among 
otlior things, 1 hold painfullv^ in mind a certain singular 
perversion and amplilicalion of the wild air of the last 
waltz of Von Weber. From the jiaiiiiings over which 
his elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch 
by touch, into vaguenesses at whieh 1 shuddered the 
more thrillingly, because I shuddered knowing not why 
— from these paintings (vivid as their images now are 
before me) I would in vain endeavour to educe more 
than a small portion which should lie within the com- 
pass of merely written words. By the utter simplicity, 
by the nakedness of his designs, ho arrested and over- 
awed attention. If ever mortal painted an idea, that 
mortal was Roderick Usher. JAir mo at loa^st — in the 
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circumBtancos then Burroundiog me there arose out 

ot the pure abstractions i^hich the hypochondriac con- 
trived to throw upon his canvas, an intensity of 
intolerable awe, no shadow of which felt 1 ever yet in 
tbo cuiro'!uplj!tion ol the ceriKiniy giowdng yet too 
cojioretx) reveries of Fuseli. 

One of t)ie plianUsinagoric conceptions of toy friend, 
piirtaking n<.jt so rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, 
njay be ^hadowed lortlj, although feebly, in words. 
A small [picture prtisimtcd the interior of an immensely 
long and rcclanguiaf vault or tunnel, with low wails, 
fiimiotb, while, and without intosrujjtion or device. 
Certain uccONSury points o* the design served well to 
convey the idea that lliiij excavation lay at an exceed- 
ing depth l)eh<w the Burfiice *>{ the earth. No outlet w’aa 
observed in any portiiui of its vastexhuit, and no torch, 
or other ai tiiiciai source of light, w^us discernible ; yet 
a flood of iiitense rays rolled throughout, and bathed 
tiio whole in a ghostly anri inappropriate splendour. 

[ have just s])oken ui ibct morbid condition of the 
auditor}’' nerve wliich remn'.red all music intolerable 
to the sidlerer, v.ith the evoeption of certain clicctd 
ol fctringed insfiumcnta. It 'was. ()crba[v-., the narrow 
limits to which he thus confined himself ujion the 
guitar, which gave birtii, iii groat ineasure, to the 
t'aniastic characiur (d his perforinanci's. But the fervid 
facility of iiis iinj-rouiptuB could not be so accounted 
for. Tiiiey niusl have been, and were, in the notes, as 
well as in the words, of bis wild lantaeiaw (for he not 
unfrequuntly accompanied himself with rhymed verbal 
improvisathuis), the result of that intense mental ool- 
h'ctcdnesK a/id concentration to which I have previously 
olludcd as ubsm vable only in particular moments of the 
Inghcst artificial excitcinent. The w'ords of one of these 
rhapsodies i have easily remembered. 1 was, perhaps, 
the more forcibly impressed with it, as he gave it, 
because, in tlie under or mystic current of its meaning, 
1 fancied tliat 1 perceived, and for the first time, a full 
oonsciousness on the part of Usher, of the- tottering of 
his lofty reason upon her throne. Tim versos, which 
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were entitled ‘ The Haunted Palace ran very nearly, 
if not accurately, thus : 


1 

In the greenest of our valleys. 

By good angels tenanted. 

One© a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion — 

It stood there ! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 

II 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — was iit the olden 
Time long ago) ; 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour wont away. 

ru 

Wanderers in that happy valley 

Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well*tunM law. 

Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene I) 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

IV 

And all with pearl and ruby glowung 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 
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V 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate 
(Ah, let US mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate ! ) ; 

And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim ‘remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

VI 

And travellers now within that valley. 

Through the red-lit ton wintlows, boo 
V ast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a rapid ghastly rivor. 

Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out for ever. 

And laugh — but smile no more. 

I well remember that suggestions arising from this 
ballad led us into a train of thought wherein there 
became manifest an opinion of Usher’s, which I mention 
not BO much on account of its novelty (for other men 
have thought thus), as on account of the pertinacity 
with which he maintained it. This opinion, in its 
general form, was that of the sentience of all vegetable 
things. But, in his disordered fancy, the idea had 
assumed a more daring character, and trespassed, under 
certain conditions, upon the kingdom of inorganization. 
I lack words to express the full extent, or the earnest 
abandon of his persuasion. The belief, however, was 
conneoted (as I have previously hinted) with the grey 
stones of the homo of his forefathers. The conditions 
of the sentience had been here, he imagined, fulfilled in 
the method of collocation of these stones — in the order 
of their arrangement, as well as in that of the many 
fungi which overspread them, and of the decayed trees 
which stood around — above all, in the long undisturbed 
endurance of this arrangement, and in its reduplication 
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in the still waters of the tarn. Its evidence— the 
evidence of the sentience — waa to be seen, he said (and 
I here started aa he spoke), in the gradual yet cerUiin 
condensation of an atmosphere of their own about the 
waters and the walla. The result was discoverable, he 
added, in that silent, yet importunate and terrible 
influence which for centuries had moulded the drssUniea 
of his family, and which made him wliat I now saw 
him — what he was. Such opinions need no comment, 
and I will make none. 

Our books — the books which, for years, hod formed 
no small portion of the mental existence of the invalid 
— were, aa might bo supposed, in strict keeping with 
this character of phantaerii. We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt el Chartreuse of Gresset ; 
the Bdphegc/r of Machiavelli ; tho Heaven and Hell of 
Swedenborg ; the Hvhierranejan Voyage of Nicholas 
Klirnn^ by Holberg ; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, 
of Jean D’lndagin^, and of I>© la Chambre ; the 
Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck ; and the City 
of the 8un of Campanella. One favourite volume was 
a small octavo edition of tho Directorium Inquisitorium, 
by the Dominican Eymeric de Giroime ; and there 
were passages in Pomponius Mela, about the old 
African Satyrs and Aegipans, over w'hich Usher would 
sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, however, 
was found in the perusal of an exceedingly rare and 
curious book in quarto Gothic — the manual of a 
forgotten church — the Vigiliae Mortuorum secundum 
Chorum Eccltsiae Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this 
work, and of its probable influence upon the hypo- 
chondriac, when, one evening, having informed me 
abruptly that the Lady Ma<ieline was no more, he 
stated his intention of preserving her corpse for a fort- 
night (previously to its final interment), in one of the 
numerous vaults within the main walls of the building. 
Tho worldly rea 4 son, however, assigned for this singular 
proceeding, was one which I did not feel at liberty to 
dispute. The brother had been led to hie resolution (so 
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he told me) by conHiuoralion of tbo unusual character 
of the malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive 
and eager inquiries on the part of her medical men, 
and of the remote and exposed situation of the burial- 
ground of the family. I will not deny that when 
I called to mind the sinister countenance of the person 
whom I mot upon the staircase, on the day of my 
arrival at the house, I bad no desire to oppose what 
I regarded as at best but a harmless, and by no moans 
an unnatural, precaution. 

At tlie request of Usher, I personally aided him in 
the arrangements for the temporary entombment. The 
body having been enco dined, wo two alone bore it to 
its rest. The vault in which we placed it (and which had 
been so long unopened that our torches, half smothered 
in its oppressive atmosphere, gave us little opportunity 
for investigation) was small, damp, and entirely with- 
out means of admission for light ; lying, at great 
depth, immediately beneath that portion of the build- 
ing in which was my own sleeping apartment. It had 
been used, appjtreufly, in remote feudal times, for tho 
worst purposes of a donjon- keep, and, in later day:;, 
as a place of deposit for powder, or some other highly 
combustible substance, as a portion of its lloor, anu 
tho whole interior of a long archway through whicii 
we reached it, were carefully sheathed with co})per. 
The door, of massive iron, had boon, also, similarly 
protected. Its immense weight caused an unusually 
sharp grating sound, as it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden uj)ou trossclg 
within this region of horror, we partially turned asido 
the yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and looked upon the 
face of the tenant. A striking similitude between tiio 
brother and sister now first arrested my attention ; 
and Usher, divining, perhaps, my thoughts, murmured 
out some few words from which 1 learned that tho 
deceased and himself had been twins, and that sym- 
pathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always 
existed between them. Our glances, however, rested 
not long upon the dead — for we could not regard her 
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unawed. The disease which had thus entombed the 
lady in the maturity of youth, had left, as usual in 
all maladies of a strictly cataleptioal character, the 
mockery of a faint blusli upon the bosom and the face, 
and that suspiciously lingering smile upon the lip which 
is so terrible in death. We replaced and screwed down 
the lid, and, having secured the door of iron, made 
our way, with toil, into the scarcely less gloomy apart- 
ments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, 
an observable change came over the features of the 
mental disorder of my friend, flis ordinary manner 
had vanished. His ordinary occupations were neglected 
or forgotten. He roamed from chamber to chamber 
with hurried, unequal, and objectless step. The pallor 
of his countenance had assumed, if possible, a more 
ghastly hue — but the luminousness of his eye had 
utterly gone out. The once occasional huskiness of 
his tone was heard no more ; and a tremulous quaver, 
as if of extreme terror, habitually characterized his 
utterance. There wore times, indeed, when 1 thought 
his unceasingly agitated mind was labouring with some 
oppressive secret, to divulge which he struggled for the 
necessary courage. At times, again, I was obliged to 
resolve ail into the mere inexplicable vagaries of mad- 
ness, for I beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long 
hours, in an attitude of the profoundest attention, as 
if listening to some imaginary sound. It was no wonder 
that his condition terrilied — that it infected me. I felt 
creeping upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the 
wild inihiences of his own fantastio yet impressive 
superstitions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed late in the 
night of the seventh or eighth day after the placing of 
the Lady Madeline within the donjon, that I experienced 
the full power of such feelings. Sleep came not near 
my couch — while the hours waned and waned away, 
I struggled to reason off the nervousness which h^ 
dominion over me. I endeavoured to believe that much, 
if not all of what 1 felt, was duo to the bewildering 
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influence of the gloomy furniture of the room — of 
the dark and tattered draperies, which, tortured into 
motion by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed fit- 
fully to and fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily 
about the decorations of the bed. But my eftorts were 
fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually pervaded 
my frame ; and, at length, there sat upon my very 
heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. Shaking 
tliis off with a gasp and a struggle, 1 uplifted myself 
upon the pillows, and, peering earnostly within the 
intense darkness of the chamber, hearkened — 1 know 
not why, except that an instinctive spirit prompted 
mo — to certain low and indefinite sounds which came, 
through the pauses of the storm, at long intervals, 
I knew not whence. Overpowered by an intense senti- 
ment of horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw 
on my clothes with haste (for 1 felt that I should sleep 
no more during the night), and endeavoured to arouse 
myself from the pitiable condition into which i had 
fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through the 
ajDartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when 
a light step on an adjoining staircase arrested my 
attention. I presently recognized it as that of Usher. 
In an instant afterward he rapped, with a g<uitle touch, 
at my door, and entered, bearing a lamp, ilis counte- 
nance was, as usual, cadaverously wan — but, moreover, 
there was a species of mad liilarity in his eyes — an 
evidently restrained hj^steria in his whole demeanour. 
His air appalled me — but anything was preferable to 
the solitude which I had so long endured, and i even 
welcomed his presence as a relief, 

* And you have not soon it ? ’ he said abruptly, after 
having stared about him for some moments in silence — 
‘ you have not then seen it 7 — but, stay ! you shall.’ 
Thus speaking, and having carefully shaded his lamp, 
ho hurried to one of the easements, and threw it freely 
open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted 
us from our feet. It was, indeed, a tempestuous yet 
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stornly bcaulifiil night, and one wildly singular in its 
terror and its beauty. A whirlwind bad apparently 
collected its force in our vicinity ; for there were 
frequent and violent alterations in the direction of the 
wind ; and Uie exceeding density of the clouds (which 
hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the house) 
did not prevent our perceiving the life-like velocity 
with which they flew careering froni all points against 
each other, without passing away into the distance. 
I say that even their exceeding density did not pre- 
vent our perceiving this — yet wo had no glimpse of the 
moon or stars — nor was there any flashing fo?tb of tho 
lightning. But the under surfaces of the huge masses 
of agitated vapour, as well as a.Il terrestrial objects 
immediately around us, were glowing in the unnatural 
light of a faintly luminoua and distinctly visible gaseous 
exhalation which hung about and enshrouded the 
mansion. 

‘ You must not — you shall not behold this ! ’ said 
I, shuddeiiiigly, to Usher, as I led him, with a gentle 
violence, from the witjdow to a scat. ‘ These ap- 
pearances, v/hicb bewilder 3mu, are merely electrical 
phenomena not uncommon — or it may be that they 
have thoir ghastly origin in the rank miasma of tho 
tarn. Let us close this casement — the air is chilling 
a.nd dangerous to your frame. Bore is one of your 
favourite romances. J will read, and you shall listen — ■ 
and BO we will pass away this terrible night together.’ 

The antique volume which I had taken up was tho 
Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning ; but 1 had 
called it a favouiito of Usher’s mure in sad jest than 
in earnest ; for, in truth, there is little in its uncouth 
and unimaginativo prolixity which could have had 
interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality of my friend. 
It was, however, the 011I3' book immediately at hand ; 
and I indulged a vague hope that the exoitem on t which 
now agitated the hypocliondriao, might find relief (for 
the history of mental disorder is full of similar anoma- 
lies) even in the extromenose of the folly which I should 
road. Could I have judged, indood, by the wdld over- 
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strained air of vivacity with which he hearkened, or 
appareniJy hearkened, to the words of the tale, I miglit 
well have (3ongratnlatod mysoLf upon the suocesa of my 
design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story 
where Ktholrod, the hero of the 'J'rist, having sought 
in vain for peacoablo admission into the dwelling of 
the hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance by 
force. Heio, it will be remenabered, the w^’ords of the 
narrative run thus : 

‘And Kl helled, wht> was by nature of a doughty 
heart, and who was now mighty withal, on account of 
the powerfulness of the wine which ho had drunken, 
waited no longer to hold parley with the hermit, who, 
in sooth, w'as of an obstinate jo id maliccdul turn, but, 
feeling the rain upon his shoulders, and fearing the 
rising of the tempest, uplifted his rnace outright, and, 
with blows, made quickly room in the plankings of the 
door for his gjiuntletod hand ; and now pulling there- 
with sturdily, b© so cracked, and ripped, and tore all 
asunder, tiavt the noise of tiie dry and hnllow-Bouiui- 
ing wood alarumod and reverberated throughout the 
foiXiSt.’ 

At the termination of this sentence 1 started, and 
for a moment paused ; for it a[>poaredi to nio (although 
1 at once concluded that my excited fancy had docjeived 
me) — it appeared to mo that, from some very remote 
portion of the mansion, there came, indistinctly, to rny 
ears, what might have been, in its exact siiuiiarit}’’ of 
cliaraotor, the ec.ho (but a stifled and dull ono certainly) 
of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described. It was, be- 
yond doubt, the coincidence alone which had arrested 
my attention ; for, amid the rattling of the sashes of 
the oasotnents, and the ordinary commingled noises 
of the still increasing storm, the sound, in itself, had 
nothing, surely, which should have interested or dis- 
turbed me, I continued the story : 

‘ But the good champion Etholred, now entering 
within the door, was sore enraged and ania/ed to 
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perceive no signal of the maliceful hermit ; but. In the 
stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodigious 
demeanour, and of a fiery tongue, which sate in guard 
before a palace of gold» with a floor of silver ; and 
upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass with 
this legend enwritten : 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin ; 

Who alttvoth the dragon, the shield he shall win. 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the 
head of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up 
his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, 
and withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close 
his ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, 
the like whereof was never before heard.* 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling 
of wild amazement — for there could be no doubt what- 
ever that, in this instance, I did actually hear (although 
from what direction it proceeded 1 found it impossible 
to say) ft low and apparently distant, but harsh, pro- 
tracted, and most unusual screaming or grating sound 
— the exact counterpart of what my fancy had already 
conjured up for the dragon's unnatural shriek as de- 
BCi ibed by the roiuancer. 

Oppressed as I certainly was, upon the occurrence 
of this second and most extraordinary coincidence, by 
a thousand conflicting sensations, in which wonder 
and extreme terror were predominant, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting, by any 
observation, the sensitive nervousness of my com- 
panion. I was by no means oertain that he had 
noticed the sound in question ; although, assuredly, 
a strange alteration had, during the last few minutes, 
taken place in his demeanour. From a position fronting 
my own, he had gradually brought round his chair, 
so as to sit with his face to the door of the chamber ; 
and thus I could but partially perceive his features, 
although 1 saw that his lips trembled as if he were 
murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped upon his 
breast — yet I knew tliat he was not asleep, from the 
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wide and rigid opening of the eye as I caught a glance 
of it in profile. The motion of hia body, too, was at 
variance with this idea — for he rooked from side to 
side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. 
Having rapidly taken notice of all this, I resumed the 
narrative c^f Sir Launcelot, which thus proceeded : 

‘ And now, the champion, having ©scaped from the 
terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the 
brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the enohant- 
raent which was upon it, removed the carcass from 
out of the way before him, and approached valorously 
over the silver pavement of the castle to where the 
shield was upon the wall ; which in sooth tarried not 
for his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon the 
silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible ringing 
sound.’ 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, than — 
as if a shield of brass had indeed, at the moment, fallen 
heavily upon a floor of silver — I became aware of a dis- 
tinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet apparently 
muffled reverberation. Completely unnerved, 1 leaped 
to my feet ; but the measured rooking movement of 
Usher was undisturbed. 1 rushed to the chair in which 
he sat. ITis eyes were bent fixedly before him, and 
throughout his whole countenance there reigned a stony 
rigidity. But, as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, 
there came a strong shudder over his whole person ; 
a sickly smile quivered about his lips ; and 1 saw that 
ho spoke in a low, hurried, and gibbering murmur, as 
if unconscious of my presence. Bendiflg closely over 
him, I at length drank in the hideous import of his 
words. 

‘ Not hear it ? — yes, I hear it, and have hoard it. 
Long — long — long — ^many minutes, many hours, many 
days, have 1 heard it — yet I dared not — oh, pity me, 
miserable wretch that I am I — I dared not — I dared 
not speak I We have pvi her living in the tomb / Said 
I not that my senses were acute ? 1 now toll you 

that I heard her first feeble movements in the hollow 
coffin. I heard them — ^many, many days ago — yet 
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i dared not — / dared not apeak / And now — to-night — 
Etholrod — ha ! ha ! — the breaking of the herrnit’e door, 
and the death-cry of the dragon, and the clangour of 
the shield ! — say, rather, the rending of her cotlin, and 
the grating of the iron hinges of her prison, and her 
fit niggles within the copjuned archway of the i,au)i! 
Oh, whither shall I liy ? Will she not be hoie anon ? 
Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste ? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair ? Do 1 not 
distinguish tliat heavy and horriblo beating of her 
heart ? Madman 1 ' — here he 8}trang furiously to his 
feet, and shrickecl out his syllables, as if in the clTort 
he were giving up his soul — ' Madman / / tell you lJuit 
she nov: stands without the door / ' 

As if ill the superhuman energy of his utterance 
there had been found the potency of a spoil — the huge 
antique panels to whicli the speaker pointt^d threw 
slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and 
ebony jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust — 
t>ut then witliout those doors thiue did stand the lofty 
and ensiirouded figure of the Lady MadiJine of Usher 
Tliere was blood upon her white rohen, and the evidence 
of some bitter struggle upon every portion of her 
emaciated frame. For a moment she remained trem- 
bling and reeling to and fro upon the thioshold — then, 
with a low moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon 
the person of her brother, and in her violent and now 
final dcati. «g(..!ijt*s, bore him to the floor a corpse, and 
a victim tn tlie Unrors he had anticipated. 

From that Chamber, and from that mansion, I fled 
aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its wrath as 
I found myself crossing the old causeway. Suddenly 
there shot along the path a wild light, and 1 turned 
to see whence a gleam so unusual could have issued ; 
for the vast house and its shadows were alone behind 
me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, and 
blood- red moon, which now shone vividly through that 
once barely-discernible fissure, of which I have before 
spoken as extending from the roof of the building, in 
a zigzag direction, to the base. While 1 gazed, this 
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fissure rapidly widened — there oaine a fierce breath of 
the whirlwind — the entirtj orb of tiie aateJlite burst 
at once upon xny siglit — my brain reeled as i saw 
the mighty walls rushing asunder— -there was a long 
tumultuouM shouting sound like a voice of a thousand 
waters — and the deep and dank tarn at my feet closed 
sullenly and silently over the fragments of the ‘ House 
of Usher *. 


• THE rfT And the TENirULUM' 

Impia tortorum longais hio turba furores, 'j 
Sannuiiiis iiinocui non satiata, ttluit. « 
yosj)iio nano patria, fraoto nunc funeris aiitro, 

M Dj'M ubi dira fait vita saluanu© potent. 

[Quatrain composed j'or the gates oj a markrA to be tr^VaV 
upon the site of the Jacobin Club Hou'e at ParisQ 

I WAS sick — sick unto death with that long agony ; 
and when they at length unbound mo, and I was per- 
mitted to sit, I felt that my senses were leaving me. 
The sentence — the dread soutenco of death — was the 
last of distinct accentuation which reached ears. 
After that, the sound of the inquisitorial voices seemed 
merged in one dreamy indeterminate hum. It con- 
veyed to rny soul the idea of re,rolution — perhaps from 
its association in fancy witli the burr of a mill-wheel. 
This only for a brief period ; for presently 1 heard no 
more. Yet, for a while, I saw ; but wnth how terrible 
an exaggeration I I saw the lijis of the black -robed 
judges. They appeared to me white — whiter than the 
sheet upon which I trace these words — and thin even 
to grotesqueness ; thin with the intensity of their 
expression of firmness — of immovable resolution — of 
stern contempt of human torture. I saw that the 
decrees of what to me was Fate, wore still issuing from 
those lips. 1 saw them writhe with a deadly locution. 

1 saw them fashion the syllables of my name; and 
I shuddered because no sound succeeded, i saw, too. 
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for a few moments of delirious horror, the soft and 
nearly imperceptible waving of the sable draperies 
which enwrapped the walls of the apartment. And 
then my vision fell upon the seven tall candles upon 
the table. At first they wore the aspect of charity, 
and seemed white slender angels who would save me ; 
but then, all at once, there came a most deadly nausea 
over my spirit, and I felt every fibre in my frame thrill 
as if I had touched the wire of a galvanic battoryi 
while the angel forms became meaningless spectres, 
with heads of flame, and I saw that from them there 
would bo IK) help. And then there stole into my fancy, 
like a rich musical note, the thought of what sweet 
rest there must be in the grave. The thought came 
gently and stealthily, and it seemed long before it 
attained full appreciation ; but just as my spirit came 
at length properly to feel and entertain it, the figures 
of the judges vanished, as if magically, from before 
me ; the tall candles sank into notlungness ; their 
flames went out utterly ; the blackness of darkness 
supervened ; all sensations appeared swallowed up in 
a mad rushing descent as of the soul into Hades. Then 
silence, and stillness, and night were the universe. 

I had swooned ; but still will not say that all of 
consciousness was lost. What of it there remained 
I will not attempt to define, or even to describe ; yet 
all was not lost. In the deepest slumber — no 1 In 
delirium — no ! In a swoon — ^no I In death — no I even 
in the grave all is not lost. Else there is no immortality 
for man. Arousing from the most profound of slumbers, 
we break the gossamer web of some dream. Yet in 
a second afterward (so frail may that web have been) 
we remember not that we have dreamed. In the return 
to life from the swoon there are two stages : first, that 
of the sense of mental or spiritual ; secondly, that of 
the sense of physical, existence. It seems probable that 
if, upon reaching the second stage, we could recall the 
impressions of the first, we should find those impres- 
sions eloquent in memories of the gulf beyond. And 
that gulf is — what ? How at least shall w© distinguish 
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its shadows from those of the tomb T But if the 
impressions of what I have termed the first stage are 
not, at will, recalled, yet, alter long interval, do they, 
not come unbidden, while we marvel whence they 
come ? He who has never swooned, is not he who 
finds strange palaces and wildly familiar faces in coals 
that glow ; is not he who boliolds floating in mid-air 
the sad visions that the many may not view ; is not ho 
\Vho ponders over the perfume of some novel flower — is 
not he whose brain grows bewildered with the meaning 
of some musical cadence which has never before arrested 
his attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavours to re- 
member ; amid earnest struggles to regatlier some token 
of the state of seeming nothingness into which uiy soul 
had lapsed, there have been moments when 1 have 
dreamed of success; there have been brief, very brief 
periods when I have conjured up romorabrances whioh 
the lucid reason of a later epoch assures me could have 
had reference only to that condition of seeming unoon- 
Kciousness. These sliadows of memory tell, indistinctly, 
('f tall figures that lifted and bore mo in silence down — 
down — still down — till a hideous dbw.iiiess oppressed 
me at the mere idea of the interminabicuoss of the 
descent. They toll also of a vague hon or at my heart, 
on account of that heart’s unnatural stillness. Ttieii 
comes a sense of sudden motionlcssnosa throughout all 
things ; as if those who bore me (a ghastly train !) had 
outrun, in their descent, the limits of tli© limitless, and 
paused from the wcarisomeness of their toil. After 
this I call to mind flatness and dampness ; and then 
all is madness — the madness of a memory wdiioh busies 
itself among forbidden things. 

Very suddenly there came back to my soul motion 
and sound — the tumultuous motion of th(> heart, and, 
in my ears, the sound of its beating. Then a pause, in 
which all is blank. Then again sound, and motion, 
and touch — a tingling sensation pervading my frame. 
Then the mere consciousness of existence, without 
thought a condition whioh lasted long. Then, very 
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suddenly, thotigJU, and shuddering terror, and earnest 
endeavour to comprehend my true stato. Then a strong 
desire to lapse into insensibility. Then a rushing revival 
of soul and a successful effort to move. And now a full 
memory of the trial, of the judges, of the sable draperies, 
of the sentence, of the sickness, of the swoon. Then 
entire forgetfulness of all that followed ; of all that 
a later day and much earnestness of endeavour have 
enabled me vaguelj' to recall 

So far, I had not opened my eyes. I felt that I lay 
upon my back, unbound. I reached out my hand, and 
it fell heavily upjn something damp and hard. There 
I suffered it to remain for many minutes, while I strove 
to imagine where and wJmt I could be. 1 longed, yet 
dared not to employ my vision. I dreaded the first 
glance at objects around me. It was not that I feared 
to look upon things horrible, but that I grew aghast 
lest there should be nothing to see. At length, with 
a wild desperation at heai t, 1 quickly unclosed my eyes. 
My worst thoughts, then, were confirmed. The black- 
ness of eternal night encompassed me. I struggled 
for breath. The intensity of the darkness seemed to 
oppress and stifle me. The atmosphere was intolerably 
close. I still lay quietl3% and made effort to exercise 
my reason. I brought to mind the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings, and attempted from that point to deduce 
my real condition. The sentence had passed ; and it 
appeared to me that a very long interval of time had 
since elapsed. Yet not for -a moment did I suppose 
myself actually dead. Such a supposition, notwith- 
standing what we read in fiction, is altogether incon- 
sistent with real existence — but where and in what 
state was I ? The condemne^d to death, I knew, 
perished usually at tlie aiUoa-da-fe^ and one of these 
had been held on the very night of the day of my 
trial. Had I been remanded to my dungeon, to await 
the next sacrifice, which would not take place for 
many months ? This I at once saw could not bo. Vic- 
tims had been in immediate demand. Moreover, my 
dungeons well as all tlie condemned colls at 
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Toledo, bad stone floors, and light was not altogether 
excluded. 

A fearful idea noi,v suddenly drove the blood in 
torrents upon my heart, and for a brief period I once 
more relapsed into insensibility. Upon recovering, I at 
once started to my feet, trembling convulsively in every 
fibre. I thrust my arms wildly above and around me 
in all directions. I felt nothing ; yet dreaded to move 
a step, lest. I should be impeded by the walla of a torrib. 
Perspiration burst from every pore, and stood in cold big 
beads upon my forehead. The agony of suspense grew 
ct length intolerable, and I cautiously moved forward, 
v.'ith rny !\rms extended, and rny eyes straining from 
their sockets, in the hope of catching some faint ray 
of light. 1 proceeded for many paces ; but still all 
was blackness and vacancy. I breathed more freel}’^. 
It seemed evident that mine was not, at least, the 
most hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to stop cautiously 
onward, there came thronging upon my recollection 
a thousand vague rumours of the horrors of Toledo. 
Of the dur.geons there had been str-ange ibings narrated 
— fables I had always deemed them — but yet strange, 
and too ghastly to repeat, save in a whuiper. Was 
I l(^ft to perish of starvation in this subterranean world 
of darkness ; or wiial fate, poriiaps even more fearful, 
av/aited me V Thai the result would bo death, and 
a death of more than customary bitterness, I knew too 
well the oharaotor of iiiy judges to d«)ubt. The mode 
ajid the hour wore all that occupied or distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered aora© 
?olid obstruction. It wn.-* a wall, eoerningly of stone 
masonry — very smooth, slimy, and cold. I fallowed 
it up, stepping with all the oarofiil distrust with which 
certain antique narrativea had inspired mo. This pro- 
oefts, however, afforded me no means of nsetirtaining 
the dimensiona of my dungeon ; as I might make its 
circuit, and return to the point whence 1 sot out, 
without being aware of the fact ; so perfectly uniform 
seemed the wall. I therefore sought the knife which 
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had been in my pocket, when led into the inquisitorial 
chamber, but it was gone ; my clothes had been ex- 
changed for a wrapper of coarse serge. I had thought 
of forcing the blade in some minute crevice of the 
masonry, so as to identify my point of departure. The 
difficulty, nevertheless, was but trivial ; although, in 
the disorder of my fancy, it seemed at first insuperable. 
I tore a part of the hem from the robe and placed the 
fragment at full length, and at right angles to the wall. 
In groping my way around the prison, I could not fail 
to encounter this rag upon completing the circuit. So, 
at least, I thought ; but I had not counted upon the 
extent of the dungeon, or ujxm my own weakness. 
The ground was moist and slippery. I staggered 
onward for some time, when I stumbled and fell. My 
excessive fatigue induced me to remain prostrate ; and 
sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, 1 found 
beside me a loaf and a pitcher with water. I was too 
much exhausted to reflect upon this circumstance, but 
ate and drank with avidity. Shortly afterward I 
resumed my tour around the prison, and, with much 
toil, came at last upon the fragment of the serge. Up 
to the period when 1 fell, I had counted fifty-two paces, 
and, upon resuming my walk, I had counted forty-eight 
more — when I arrived at the rag. There were in all, 
then, a hundred paces ; and, admitting two paces to 
the yard, I prosimied the dungeon to bo fifty yards 
in circuit. I had met, however, with many angles in 
the wall, and thus I could form no guess at the shape 
of the vault ; for vault I could not help supposing it to be. 

I had little object — certainly no hope — in these 
researches ; but a vague curiosity prompted me to 
continue thorn. Quitting the wall, 1 resolved to cross 
the area of the enclosure. At first, I proceeded with 
extreme caution, for the floor, although seemingly of 
solid material, was treacherous with slime. At length, 
however, I took courage, and did not hesitate to step 
firmly — endeavouring to cross in as direct a line as 
possible. I had advanced some ten or twelve paces in 
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this inanudr, when the remnant of the torn hem of my 
robe became entangled between my legs, I stopped 
on it, and fell violently on my face. 

In the confusion attending my fail, I did not imme- 
diately apprehend a somewhat startling circumstance, 
which yet, in a few seconds afterward, and while I still 
lay prostrate, arrested my attention. It was this : my 
chin rested upon the floor of the prison, but my li]>a, 
and the upper portion of my head, although seemingly 
at a less elevation than the chin, touched nothing. At 
the same time, my forehead seemed bathed in a clammy 
vapour, and the peculiar smeJl of decayed fungus arose 
to my nostrils. I put forward my arm, and shuddered 
to find that I had fallen at the very brink of a circular 
pit, whose extent, of course, I had no means of ascer- 
taining at the moment. Groping about the masonry 
just below the margin, I succeeded in dislodging a 
small fragment, and let it fall into the abyss. For 
many seconds I hearkened to its reverberations as it 
dashed against the sides of the chasm in its descent. 
At length, there was a sullen plunge into water, suc- 
ceeded by loud echoes. At the same moment, there 
came a sound resembling the quick opening, and as 
rapid closing of a door overhead, while a faint gleam 
of light flashed suddenly through the gloom, and as 
suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly tlie doom which had been prepared for 
me, and congratulaUKi myself upon the timely accident 
by which I had escaped. Another stop before my fall, 
and the world had seen me no more. And the death 
just avoided was of that very character which I had re- 
garded as fabulous and frivolous in the tales respecting 
the Inquisition. To the victims of its tyranny, there 
was the choice of death with its direst physical agonies, 
or death with its most hideous moral horrors. I had 
been reserved for the latter. By long suffering my 
nerves had been unstrung, until I trembled at the 
sound of my own voice, and bad become in every 
respect a fitting subject for the species of torture which 
awaited mo. 
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Shaking in every limb, I groped my way back to the 
wail — resolving there to perish rather than risk the 
terrors of the wells, of wdiieh my imagination now 
pictured many in various positions about the dungeon. 
In other conditions of mind, I might have had courage 
to end my misery at once, by a plunge into on© of 
these abysses ; but now I was the veriest of cowards. 
Neither could I forget what I had read of these pits — 
that the sudden extinction of life formed no part of 
their most horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long 
hours ; but at length I again sluinboied. Upon arous- 
ing, I found by my side, as before, a loaf and a pitcher 
of water. A burning thirst consumed me, and I 
emptied the vessel at a draught. It must have been 
drugged — for si^arcely bad 1 dnink, before I became 
irresistibly drowa3n A deep sleep fell upon me — a 
sleep like that of death. How long it lasted, of course, 
I know not ; but when, onoe again, I unclosed my 
eyes, the objects around me w^ore visible. By a wild, 
sulphurous lustre, the origin of which I could not at 
first determine, I wiw enabled to see the extent and 
Bspect of the prison. 

In its size I hud been greatly mistaken. The whole 
circuit of its walls did not exceed twenty-live yards. 
For some minutes this fact occasioned mo a world of 
vain trouble ; vain indeed — for what could be of less 
importance, under the terrible circumstances w^hich 
environed me, than the mere dimensions of my 
dungeon ? But my soul took a wild interest in trifles, 
and I busied myself in endeavours to account for the 
error I had committed in my measurement. The truth 
at length flashed upon me. In my first attempt at 
exploration I had counted fifty-two paces, up to the 
period w^ben I fell ; I must then have been wdthin a 
pace or two of the fragment of serge ; in fact, I had 
nearly performed the circuit of the vault. I then slept 
--and, upon awaking, I must have relumed upon 
my BtopB — thus supposing the circuit nearly double 
what it actually W9S, My confusion of mind prevented 
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me from cjbserviiig that I began my tour with the wall 
to the left^ and ended it with the wall to the right. 

I had been deceived, too, in respect to the shape of 
the encl(»Mur6. In feeling my way, 1 had found many 
angles, and thus deduced an idea of gre»ii i; regularity ; 
so potent is the effect of total darkucse upon one 
arousing from lethargy or sleep ! The angles were 
simply thcjse of a few slight depressions, or niches, at 
odd intervals. The general shape of the prison was 
square. What I had taken for masonry seemed now 
to be iron, or some other metal, in huge plates, whose 
sutures or jt)int8 occasioned the depression. The entire 
surface of tiiis metallic enclosure was rudely daubed in 
all the hideous and repulsive devices to which the 
charnel superstition of tl»e monks has given rise. The 
figures of hcnds in aspects of luenace, with skeleton 
forms, and other more really fearful images, overspread 
and disfigured the walls. I observed that the outlines 
of these monstrosities were sufficiently distinct, but 
that the colours seemed faded and blurred, as if from 
the effects of a damp atmosphere. I now noticed the 
floor, too, which was of stone. In the centre yawned 
the circular pit from whose jaws I had escaped ; but it 
was the only one in the dungeon. 

All this I saw indistinctly and by much effort — for 
my personal condition had been greatly changed during 
slumber. I now lay upon my back, and at full length, 
on a species of low framewa^rk of wood. To this 1 was 
securely bound by a long straj) resembling a surcingle. 
It passed in many convolutions about ray limbs and 
body, leaving at liberty only my head and my left arm 
to such extent, that I could, by dint of much exertion, 
supply myself with food from an earthen dish which 
lay by my side on the iluor. I saw, to my horror, that 
the pitcher had been removed. I say, to my horror — 
for I was consumed with intolerable thirst. This thirst 
it appeared to be the design of my persecutors to 
stimulate — for the food in the dish w os meat pungontly 
seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my prison. 
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It wa« some thirty or forty feet overhead, and con- 
Elructed much as the aide walls. In one of its panels 
a very singular figure riveted my whole attention. It 
was the painted figure of Time as he is commonly repre- 
sented, save that, in lieu of a scythe, he held what, 
at a casual glance, T supposed to be the pictured image 
of a huge pendulum, such as we see on antique clocks. 
There was something, however, in the apjpearance of 
this machine which caused me to regard it more atten- 
tively. While I gazed directly upward at it (for its 
position was immediately over my own), I fancied that 
I saw it in motion. In an instant afterward the fancy 
was confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and, of course, 
slow. I watched it for some minutes, somewhat in 
fear, but more in wonder. Wearied at length with 
observing its dull movement, I turned my eyes upon 
the other objects in the cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and looking to 
the floor, I saw several enormous rats traversing it; 
They had issued from the well, which lay just within 
view to my right. Even then, while I gazed, they 
came up in troops, hurriedly, with ravfmous eyes, 
allured by the scent of the meat. From lliis it required 
much eilort and atUmlion to scare them away. 

It might have been iialf an hour, jicrliaps even an 
hour (for I could take but imperlect note of time) 
before I again cast my ©yes upward. What I then 
saw, confounded and amazed me. The sweep of the 
pendulum had increased in extent by nearly a yard. 
As a natural consequence, its velocity was also much 
greater. But what luainly disturbed me, was the idea 
that it had perceptibly descended, I now observed — 
with what horror it is needless to say — that its nether 
extremity w'as formed of a crescent of glittering steel, 
about a foot in length from horn to horn ; the horns 
upward, and the under edge evidently as keen as that 
of a razor. Like a razor also, it seemed massy and 
heavy, tapering from the edge into a solid and broad 
structure above. 1 1 was appended to a weighty rod of 
brass, and the whole hissed as it swung through the air. 
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I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for me 
by monkish ingenuity in torture. My cognizance of 
the pit had become known to the inquisitorial agents 
— the pit, whose horrors had been destined for so bold 
a recusant as myself — the pit, tyf)ical of hell, and re- 
garded by rumour as the Ultima Thule of alJ their 
punishments. The plunge into this pit I had avoided 
by the merest of accidents, and I Imow that surprise, 
or entrapment into torment, formed an important 
portion of all the grotesquerie of those dungeon deaths. 
Having failed to fall, it was no part of the demon plan 
to hurl me into the abyss ; and thus (there being no 
alternative) a different and a ntilder destruction awaited 
me. Milder ! 1 half smiled in my agony as I thought 
of such application of such a t-<^rm- 

What boots it to tell of the long, long hours of 
horror more than mortal, during which I counted the 
rushing oscillations of the steel ! Inch by inch — lino 
by line — with a descent only aiipreciable at intervals 
that seemed ages— down and still down it came ! Days 
passed — it might have been that many days passed — 
ere it swept so closely over mo as to fan me with its 
acrid breath. The odour of the sharp steel forced 
itself into my nostrils. I prayed — 1 wearied heaven 
with my prayer for its more speedy descent. I grew 
frantically mad, 6m:k1 struggled to force myself upward 
against the sweep of the fearful scimitar. And then I 
foil suddenly calm, and lay smiling at the glittering 
death, as a child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility ; it 
was brief ; for, upon again lapsing into life, there had 
been no perceptible descent in the pendulum. But it 
might have been long — for I knew there were demons 
who took note of my swoon, and who could have 
arrested the vibration at pleasure. Upon my recovery, 
too, I felt very — oh, inexpressibly — sick and weak, as 
if through long inanition. Even amid the agonies of 
that period the human nature craved food. With 
painful effort I outstretched my left arm as far as my 
bonds permitted, and took possession of the small 
u 
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remnant which had been spared me by the rats. As I 
put a portion of it within my lips, there rushed to my 
mind a half-formed thought of joy — of hope. Yet 
what business had I wuth hope ? It w^as, as 1 say, a 
half-formed thought — man has many such, which are 
never completed. I felt that it was of joy — of hope ; 
but I felt also that it had perished in its formation. 
In vain I struggled to perfect — to regain it. Long 
sulTering had nearly annihilated all my ordinarjT powers 
of mind. I was an imbecile — an idiot. 

The vibration of the pendulum was at right angles 
to my length. I saw that the crescent was designed to 
cross the region of the heart. It would fray the serge 
of my robe — it would return and repeat its operations 
— again — and again. Notwithstanding its terrifically 
wu'de sweep (some thirty feet or more), and the hissing 
vigour of its descent, sufficient to sunder those very 
walls of iron, still the fraying of njy robe would be all 
that, for several minutes, it would accum])lish. And 
at this thought I paused. 1 dared not go farther than 
this reflection. I dwelt upon it with a pertinacity of 
attention — as if, in so dwelling, I could arrest here the 
descent of the steel. I forced myself to ponder u})on 
the sound of the crescent as it should j)ass across the 
garnjcnt — upon the peculiar thrilling sensation wffiich 
tlio friction of cloth produces on the nerves. 1 pondered 
upon all this frivolity until my teeth were on edge. 

Down — steadily down it cret)t. I took a frenzied 
pleasure in contrasting its downward with its lateral 
velocity. To the right — to the left — far and wide — 
with the shriek of a damned spirit ! to my heart, with 
the stealthy pace of the tiger I I alternately laughed 
and howled, as the one or the other idea grew pre- 
dominant. 

Down — certainly, relentlessly down I It vibrated 
within three inches of my bosom ! I stnigglod violently 
—furiously — to free my left arm. This was free only 
from the elbow to the hand. I could reac-h the latter, 
from the jilatter beside me, to my mouth, with great 
effort, but no farther. Could I have broken the 
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faeteningrt above the elbow, I would have seized and 
attempted to arrest the pendulum, i rciglit as well 
have attempted to arrest an avalanche I 

Down —still unceasingly — still inevitably down ! I 
gasped and struggled at each vibration. I shrunk 
convulsively at its CA^ory sweep. My eyes followed 
its outward or upward whirls with the eagerness of 
the most unmeaning des{)air ; they cloBcd themselves 
spasmodically at the descent, although death would 
have been a relief, oh, how unspeakable 1 Still 1 
quivered in every nerA^e to think how slight a sinking 
of the machinery would prcci])itate that keen, glistening 
axe upoii my bosom. It was hope that prompted the 
nerve to quiver — the frame to shrink. It was hope — 
the hope that triumphs on the rack — that whispers to 
the death (jondemned even in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

i saw that soino ten or twc-lve vilinitioiis would bring 
the steel in actual contact with iiyy robe- and witli 
this observation there suddenly came over my spiiit 
ail the keen, collcvcted calmness of despair. I'or the 
first time during many hours — or (xa-liaps days—1 
thought. It row occurrt^d to me, that the bandage, oi 
surcingle, wliich enveloped me, a^iib unigar. ] aaum 
tied by no separate cord. 'I’ho first c.troke of the 
razor-like crescent athwart any portion of the band, 
would so detach it that it might be unwound from my 
person by means of my left band. But how fearful, in 
that case, the proximity of the steel I lire result of 
the slightest struggle, how deadly ! Wa.s it likely, 
moreover, that the minions of the torturer had not 
foreseen and provided for this possibility ? Was it 
probable that the bandage crossed my bosom in the 
track of the pendulum ? Dreading to find my faint, 
and, as it seemed, my last hope frustrated, f so far 
elevated my bead as to obtain a distinct vieAV of my 
breast. The surcingle enA'Cloped my limbs and body 
close in all directions — save in the path of the destroying 
crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its 
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original position, when there flashed upon my mind 
what I cannot better describe than as the unformed 
half of that idea of deliverance to which I have pre- 
viously alluded, and of which a moiety only floated 
indeterminately tlirougb my brain when I raised food 
to my burning lips. The whole thought was now 
present — feeble, scarcely sane, scarcely definite — but 
still entire. I proceeded at once, with the nervous 
energy of despair, to attempt its execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicinity of the low 
framework upon which I lay had been literally swarm- 
ing with rats. They were wild, bold, ravenoua — their 
red eyes glaring upon me as if they waited but for 
motionlessness on my part to make me their prey, 
* To what food,* I thought, ‘ have they been accus- 
tomed in the well ? ’ 

They had devoured, in spite of all my elTorta to 
prevent them, all but a small remnant of the contents 
of the dish. I had fallen into an habitual sco-saw, or 
wave of the hand, about the platter ; and at length the 
unconscious uniformity of the movement dc])rived it 
of effect. In their voracity, the vermin frequently 
fastened their sharp fangs in my fingers. With the 
particles of the oily and spicy viand wliich now re- 
mained, I thoroughly rubbed the bandage wherever I 
could reach it ; then, raising my hand from the floor, 
I lay breathlessly still. 

At first, the ravemms animals wore startled and 
t^^rrified at the change — at the cessation of movement. 
They shrank alariuedly back ; many sought the well. 
But this was only for a moment. I had not counted 
in vain upon their voracity. Observing that I re- 
mained without motion, one or two of the boldest 
leaped upon the framework, and smelt at the sur- 
cingle. This seemed the signal for a general rush. 
Forth from the well they hurried in fresh troops. 
They clung to the wood — they overran it, and leaped 
In hundreds upon my person. The measured move- 
ment of the i)endulum disturbed thorn not at all. 
Avoiding its strokes, they busied themselves with the 
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anointed bandage. They pressed — they swarmed upon 
me in ever aeon mula ting heaps. They writhed upon 
my tliroat ; their oold lips sought my own ; I was 
half stifled by their thronging pressure ; disgust, for 
which the world has no name, swelled my bosom, and 
chilled, with a heavy clamminess, my heart. Yet one 
minute, and I fait that the struggle would be over. 
Plainly I perceived the loosening of the bandage. 
I knew that in more than one place it must be already 
severed. With a more than human resolution I lay 
Sltllm 

Nor had I erred in my calculations — nor had I en- 
dured in vain. I at length felt that I was /fee. The 
surcingle hung in ribands from my body. But the 
stroke of the pendulum already pressed upon my 
bosom. It had divided the serge of the robe. It had 
cut through the linen beneath. Twice again it swung, 
and a sharp sense of pain shot tlirough every nerve. 
But the moment of escape had arrived. At a wave of 
my hand my deliverers hurried tumultuously away. 
With a steady movement — cautious, sidelong, shrink- 
ing, and tsiow — 1 slid from the embrace of the ban- 
dage and beyond the reach of the scimitar. For the 
moment, at least, I u^s 

Free I — and in the grasp of the Inquisition I I had 
scarcely stopped from my wooden bed of horror upon 
the stone tioor of the prison, when the motion of the 
hellish machine ceased, and I beheld it drawn up, by 
some invisible force, through the ceiling. This was 
a lesson which I took desperately to heart. My every 
motion was undoubtedly w^atched. Free ! — I had but 
escaped death in one form of agony, to be delivered 
unto worse than death in some other. With that 
thought I rolled my eyes nervously around on the 
barriers of iron that hemmed mo in. Something 
unusual — some change which, at first, I could not 
appreciate distmotly— it was obvious, had taken place 
in the apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy 
and trembling abstraction, I busied myself in vain, 
nneonn^eted oonjooturo. During this period, i became 
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aware, for the first time, of the origio of the sulphurous 
light which illumined the cell. It proceeded from a 
fissure, about half an inch in width, extending entirely 
around the prison at the base of the walls, which thus 
appeared, and were completely separated from the 
floor. I endeavoured, but of course in vain, to look 
through the apertuie. 

As I arose from the attempt, the mystery of the 
alteration in the chamber broke at once upon my 
understanding. I have observed that, although the 
outlines of the figures upon the walls were sufficiently 
distinct, yet the (^oloura seemed blurred and iudtifinite. 
These colours bad now assumed, and were momentarily 
assuming, a startling and most intense brilliancy, that 
gave to the spectra) and fiendish portraitures an aspect 
that migVit have thrilled even firmer nerves than my 
own. Demon eyes, of a wild and ghastly vivacity, 
glared upon me in a thousand directions, where none 
had been visible before, and gleamed with the lurid 
lustre of a fire that I could not force my imagination 
to regard as \ii\reaL 

Unreal I Even while 1 breathed there came to my 
nostrils the breath of the vapour of heated iron ! A 
suffocating odour pervaded the prison I A deeper glow 
settled each moment in the eyes that glared at my 
agonies 1 A richer tint of crimson diffused itself over 
the pictured horrors of blood. I panted ! I gasped 
for breath ! There could be no doubt of the design 
of my tormentors — ob I most unrelenting ! ob I most 
demoniac of men I 1 shrank from the glowing metal 
to the centre of the cell. Amid the thought of the 
fiery destruction that impended, the idea of the cool- 
ness of the well came over my soul like balm. I rushed 
to its deadly brink, 1 threw my straining vision below. 
The glare from the enkindled roof illumined its inmost 
recesses. Yet, for a wild moment, did my spirit refuse 
to comprehend tbe meaning of what I saw. At length 
it forced — it wrestled its way into my soul — it burned 
itself in upon my shuddering reason. Oh I for a voice 
to fipeak I — oh 1 horror ! — oh ! any horror but this I 
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With a shriek, J rushed frorc the margin, and buried 
my face in my hands — weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I looked 
up, shuddering as with a lit of the ague. There had 
been a second change in the cell — and now the change 
was obviously in the form. As before, it was in vain 
that I at lirat endeavoured to appreciate or understand 
what was taking place. But not long was 1 left in 
doubt. The inquisitorial vengeance had been hurried 
by my twofold escape, and there waa to bo no more 
dallying with the King of Terrors. The room liad 
been square. I saw that two of its iron angles were 
now acute — two, consequently, obtuse. The fearful 
difleronce quickly increased with a low rumbling or 
moaning sound, in an instant the apartment had 
shifted its form into that of a lozenge. But the 
alteration stopped not here — I neither hoped nor 
desired it to stop. I could have clasped the red walls 
to my bosom as a garment of eternal peace. ‘ Death/ 
I said, ‘ any death but that of the pit 1 ’ Fool I might 
I not have knowm that into the pit it was the object 
of the burning iron to urge me T Could I resist its 
glow ? or if oven that, could 1 w’ithstand its pressure ? 
And now, flatter and flatter grow the lozenge, with 
a rapidity that left me no time for eon tern platiou. 
Its centre, and of course, its greatest wudtb, came 
just over the yawning gulf. 1 shrank back — but the 
closing walls pressed mo resistlcssly oirw^ard. At length 
for my seared and writhing body there was no longer 
an inch of foothold on the firm floor of the prison. 
I struggled no more, but the agony of my soul found 
vent in one loud, long, and final scream of despair. I 
felt that I tottered upon the brink — I averted my eyes — 
There was a discordant hum of human voices ! 
There was a loud blast os of many trumpets ! Inhere 
was a harsh grating as of a thousand thunders I The 
fiery walls ruslied back 1 An outstretched arm caught 
my own as I fell, fainting, into the abyss. It was that 
of General Lasalle. The French army had entered 
Toledo. The Inquisition was in the hands of its enemies- 
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Sub conaervatione formao apeoificae salva anini*. 

Kaymojs^d Lully. 

I AM come of a race noted for vigour of fancy and 
ardour of passion. Men have called me mad ; but the 
question is not yet settled whether madness is or is 
not the loftiest intelligence — whether much that is 
glorious — vrhether all that is profound — does not spring 
from disease of thought — from moods of mind exalted 
at the expense of the general inielh'ct. They who 
dream by day are cognizant of many things which 
escape those vv^ho dream only by niglit. In their grey 
visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, and thrill, in 
waking, to find that they have been upon the verge of 
the great secret. In snatches, they learn sometliing 
of the wisdom which is of good, and more of the mere 
knowledge which is of evil. They penetrate, however 
rudderless or compab.^les8, into the vast ocean of the 
‘ light inelfable and again, like the adventures of the 
Nubian geograplier, ‘ agre68i sunt mare tenehrarum, quid 
in eo ess ft exploraturi \ 

We will say, then, that I am mad. I grant, at least, 
that there are two distinct conditions of my mental 
existence — the condition of a lucid reason, not to be 
disputed, and belonging to the memory of events form- 
ing the first epoch of my life — and a condition of 
shadow and doubt, appertaining to the present, and 
to the recollection of what constitutes the second great 
era of my being. Therefore, what 1 shall tell of the 
earlier period, believe ; and to what 1 may relate of 
the later time, give only such credit as may seem due ; 
or doubt it altogether ; or, if doubt it ye cannot, then 
play unto its riddle the Oedipus. 

She whom I loved in youth, and of whom I now pen 
calmly and distinctly these remembrances, was the sole 
daughter of the only sister of my mother long departed. 
Eleonora was the name of my cousin. We had always 
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dwelled together, beneath & tropical aun, in the Valley 
of the Many-Coloiired Grass. No unguided footstep 
ever came upon that vale ; for it lay far away up among 
a range of giant hills that hung beetling around about 
it, shutting out the sunlight from its sweetest recesses. 
No path was trodden in its vicinity ; and, to reach 
our happy home, there was need of putting back, with 
force, the foliage of many thousands of forest trees, 
and of crushing to death the glories of many millions 
of fragrant flowers. Thus it was that we lived all 
alone, knowing nothing of the world without the valley 
— I, and my cousin, and her mother. 

From the dim regions beyond the mountains at the 
upper end of our encircled domain there crept out 
a narrow and deep river, brighter than all, save the 
eyes of Eleonora ; and. winding stealthily about in 
mazy courses, it passed away, at length, through 
a shadowy gorge, among hills still dimmer than those 
whence it had issued. We called it the ‘ River of 
Silence ’ ; for there seemed to be a hushing influence 
in its flow. No murmur arose from its bed, and so 
gently it wandered along, that the pearly pebbles upon 
which we loved to gaze, far down within its bosom, 
stirred not at all, but lay in a motionless content, each 
in its own old station, shining on gloriously for ever. 

The margin of the river, and of the many dazzling 
rivulets that glided through devious ways into its 
channel, as well as the spaces that extended from the 
margins away down into the depths of the streams 
until they reached the bed of pebbles at the bottom — 
these spots, not less than the whole surface of the 
valley, from the river to the mountains that girdled 
it in, were carpeted all by a soft green grass, thick, 
short, perfectly even, and vanilla perfumed, but so 
besprinkled throughout with the yellow buttercup, the 
white daisy, the purple violet, and the ruby -red aspho- 
del, that its exceeding beauty spoke to our hearts in 
loud tones, of the love and of the glory of God. 

And, here and there, in groves about this grass, like 
wildernesses of dreams, sprang up fantastic trees, whose 
n 3 
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fall slender stems stood not upright, but slanted grace- 
fully towards the light that peered at noonday into 
the centre of the valley. Their bark was speckled 
with the vivid alternate splendour of ebony and silver, 
tf'-iid was smoother than all save the cheeks of Eleonora ; 
so that, but for the brilliant green of the huge leaves 
that spread from their summits in long, tremulous lines, 
dallying with the Zephyrs, one might have fancied them 
giant serpents of Syria doing homage to their Sovereign 
the Sun. 

Hand in hand about this valley, for fifteen years, 
roamed I with Eleonora before Love entered within 
our hearts. It was one evening at the close of tlio 
third lustrum of her life, and of the fourth of my own, 
that we sat, locked in each other’s embrace, beneath 
the serpen t-like trees, and looked down within the 
waters of the River of Silence at our images therein. 
We spoke no words during the rest of that sweet day ; 
and our words even upon the morrow were tremulous 
and few. We had drawm the god Eros from that wave, 
and now we felt that he had enkindled within us the 
fiery souls of our forefathers. The passions which had 
for centuries distinguished our race, came thronging 
with the fancies for which they had been equally noted, 
and together breathed a delirious bliss over the Valley 
of the Many-Coloured Grass. A change fell upon all 
things. Strange, brilliant flowers, star-shaped, burst 
out upon the trees whore no flowers had been known 
before. The tints of the green carpet deepened ; and 
when, one by one, the white daisies shrank away, there 
8j>rang up in place of them, ten by ten of the ruby-red 
asphodel And life arose in our paths ; for the tall 
flamingo, hitherto unseen, with all gay glowing birds, 
flaunted bis scarlet plumage before us. The golden 
and silver fish haunted the river, out of the bosom 
of which issued, little by little, a murmur that swelled, 
at length, into a lulling melody more divine than that 
of tlie harp of Aeolus — sweeter than all save the voice 
of Eleonora. And now, too, a voluminous cloud, which 
we had long watched in the regions of Hosper, floated 
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out then'^e, ftU gorgeous in crirr-son and gold, and 
aelt-Ung in peace above ua, wank, da.y by day, lower 
and lower, until its edges rested upon the tnpfj of the 
raountnbiM, turning alJ their dimiio :** hi to ma,gnificence, 
and shutting ua up, as if for ever, within a magic 
prison-houfio of grandeur and of glory. 

The loveliness of Eleonora was that of the Seraphim ; 
but she was a maielen artless and innocent as the brief 
life she had led among the llowera. No guiie disguised 
the fervour of love which animated her he'xrt, and she 
examined with me its inmost reecRfleu as we walked 
together in the Veliev of the Maay-Ccloured Grass, 
nnd discoursed of the mighty changes which had lately 
taken placo therein. 

At length, having spoken one day. in tears, of the 
last Bad change which must hefuli Humanity, she 
thenceforward dvelt only upon this one sorrowful 
theme, interweaving it into ail our converse, as, in the 
songs of the bard of Schiraz, the same images are 
found occurring, again and again, in every inn^rcHsive 
variation of phrase. 

She had seen that the finger of Death was upon her 
boflom — that, like the ephemeron, she had been made 
perfect in loveliness only to die ; but the terrors of 
the grave to her lay solely in a consideration which she 
revealed to me, one evening at twilight, by the banks 
of the River of Silence. She grieved to think that, 
having entombed her in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass, I would quit for evor its happy recesses,' 
transferring the love which now so ijacsionately 
her own to some maiden of the outer arui everyday; 
world. And, then and there, I threw mj pelf huniedly 
at the feot of Eleonora, and offered up a vow, U> herself 
and to Heaven, that I would never bind myself in 
marriage to any daughter of Earth — that I would in 
no manner prove recreant to her dear memory, or to 
the memory of the devout affection with which she 
had blessed me. And I called the Mighty Ruler of the 
Universe to witness the pious Bolcninity of my vow. 
And the curse which I invoked of Him and of hors 
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a saint in should I prove traitorous to that 

promise, involved » penalty the exceeding great horror 
of which will not permit me to make record of it here. 
And the bright eyes of Eleonora grew brightt r at my 
words ; and she sighed as if a deadly burthen had been 
taken from her breast ; and she trembled and very 
bitterly wept ; but she made acceptance of the vow 
(for what was she but a child ?)» ^^id it made easy to 
her the bed of her death. And she sairl to mo, not 
many days afterward.s, tranquilly dyirag, that, because 
of what I. had done for the comfort of her spirit, she 
would watch over me in that spirit when def)arted, 
and, if so it were permitted her, return to me visibly 
in the watches of the night ; but, if this thing were, 
indeed, beyond the pow'er of the souls in Paradise, that 
she would, at least, give me frequent indications of 
her presence ; sighing upon me in the evening winds, 
or filling the air which 1 breathed with perfume from 
the censers of the angels. And, with these words upon 
her lips, she yielded up hex ionoccni iiTe, putting an 
end to the first epoch of rny own. 

Thus far 1 have faithfuHy j«aid. Brd as I pay^p the 
barrier in Time's path, formed by the death of my 
beloved, and proceed with the second era of my exis- 
tence, I feel that a shadow gathers over my brain, 
and I mistrust the perfect sanity of the record. But 
lot me on. — Years dragged themselves along heavily, 
and still I dwelled within the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass ; but e peoond change had come upon 
all things. The star -shaped flowers shrank into the 
stems of the trees, and appeared no more. The tints 
of the green carpet faded ; and, one by one, the ruby- 
red asphodels withered aivay ; and there sprang up, 
in place of them ten by ten, dark, eye-like violets, 
that writhed uneasily and were ever enciimbered with 
dew. And Life departed from our paths ; for the tall 
flamingo flaunted no longer hi^ scarlet plumage before 
us, but flew sadly from the vale into the hills, with 
all the gay glowing birds that had arrived in his com- 
pany. And the golden ftnd silver fish sw^am down 
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through the gorge stt the lower ©fid of our domain and 
bedecked the sweet river never agnln. And the lulling 
melody tiiat had been softer than the wind-harp of 
Aeolus, »fid more divine than all save the voice of 
Eleonora, it died little by little away, In murmurs 
growing h>wer and lower until th© stioarn re.tamod, at 
length, utterly, into the solemnity of its original silence. 
And then, lastly, the voiLsininous cloud uprose, and 
abandoning the tops of the iuouiitains to the dimness 
of old, f( 11 back into the regions of Hesper, and took 
away all its manifold golden and gorgeous glories from 
tho Valley of the Main -Coloured UniHS. 

Yet tho vnnnise.s of Eleonora vere not forgotten ; 
for I bean 4 the sounds of the ‘swingmg of the censers 
of the angels i and streams of a holy perfume floated 
ever and atM)ut the valley ; and at Ion© hours, 
when my heart heat heavily, the winds that bathed 
my brow earn© unto me laden with soft sighs ; and 
indistinct murmurs lilied often th© night air; a!)d’ 
once — oh, but orsce only I — 1 was awalmned from a’ 
slumber, Uke the ftlumbor of divith, by tlio pressing of 
spirituiil lips upon my own. 

But the void wdthin my heart refused, even thus, to^ 
be iGiiled. 1 longed for the love which had before filleMi 
it to ovorilowdng. At iengih the valley pained me 
through its memories of Eleonora, and I loft it for ever 
for the v'.»i.?JcH and the tnrbulont triumphs of the, 
wmrld, 

I found rriTsclf withiii a strange city, where all things 
might have servod to blot from recollection the sweet 
dreams I bad dreamed so long in the Valley of the 
Many-Coloured Crars. The p<jmpB and pageantries of 
a stately court, and the mad clangour of arms, and 
th© radiant loveliness of women, bewildered and intoxi- 
cated my brain. But as yet my soul had proved true 
to its vows, and tho indications of the presence of 
Eleonora were still given me in the silent hours of the 
night. Suddenly these manifoBtations ceased, and the 
world grew dark l afor© mine eyea, and I stood aghast 
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at the buniing thoughte whioh possoseed, at the terrible 
temptations whioh beset me ; for there came from 
some far, far distant and unknown land, into the gay 
court of the king I served, a maiden to whose beauty 
my whole recreant heart yielded at once — at whose 
footstool I bowed dowii without a struggle, in the most 
ardent, in the most abject worship of love. What, 
indeed, was my passion for the young girl of the valley 
in comparison with the fervour, and the delirium, and 
the spirit-lifting ecstasy of adoration with which I 
poured out my whole soul in tears at the feet of the 
ethereal Ermen garde T Oh, bright was the seraph 
Ermengarde 1 and in that knowledge I had room for 
none other. Oh, divine was the angel Ermengarde 1 
and as I looked down into the depths of her memorial 
eyes, I thought only of them — and of her. 

I wedded ; — nor dreaded the curse I had invoked ; 
and its bitterness was not visited upon me. And once — 
but once again in the silence of the night — there came 
through my lattice the soft sighs which had forsaken 
mo ; and they modelled themselves into familiar and 
sweet voice, saying : 

‘ Sleep in peace I for the Spirit of Ijove reigneth 
and ruleth, and, in taking to thy passionate heart her 
who is Ermengarde, thou art a])Solved, for reasons 
which shall be made known to thee in Heaven, of thy 
vows unto Eleonora.* 



ELIKABBTH CLEGHORN GASKELL 

1810-1865 

THE SQUIRE’S STORY 

In the year 1769 the little town of Barford was thrown 
into a state of great excitement by the intelligence that 
a gentleman (and ‘ quite the gentleman said the land- 
lord of the George Inn) had been looking at Mr. Claver- 
ing’s old house. This house was neither in the town nor 
in the country. It stood the outskirts of Barford, on 
the roadside leading to Derby. The last occupant had 
been a Mr. Clavering — a Northumberland gentleman ol 
good family — who had come to live in Barford while he 
was but a younger son ; but when some elder branches 
of the family died, he had returned to take possession of 
the family estate. The house of which I speak was oaUed 
the White House, from its being covered with a greyish 
kind of stucco. It had a good garden to the back, and 
Mr. Clavering had built capital stables, with what were 
then considered the latest improvements. The point of 
good stabling was expected to let the house, as it was in 
a hunting county ; otherwise it had few recommenda- 
tions. There wore many bedrooms ; some entered 
through others, even to the number of five, leading one 
beyond the other ; several sitting-rooms of the small 
and poky kind, wainscoted round with wood, and then 
painted a heavy slate colour ; on© good dining-room, 
and a drawing-room over it, both looking into the 
garden, with pleasant bow-windows. 

Such was the accommodation offered by the White 
House. It did not seem to be very tempting to strangers, 
though the good people of Barford rather piqued them- 
selves on it, as the largest house in the town ; and as 
a house in which ‘ townspeople ’ and ‘ county people ’ 
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had often met at Mr. Clavering’p friendly dinners. To 
appreciate this circumstance of pleasant recollection, 
you should have lived some years in a little country 
town, surrounded by gentlemen’s seats. You would 
then understand howa bow or a courtesy from a member 
of a county family elevates the individuals who receive 
it almost as much, in their own eyes, as the pair of blue 
garters fringed with silver did Mr. Bickerstaff's ward. 
They trip lightly on air for a whole day afterwards. 
Now Mr. Clavering was gone, where could town and 
county mingle ? 

I mention these things that you may have an idea 
of the desirability of the lottiiig of the White House in 
the Barfordites’ imagination ; and to make the mixture 
thick and slab, you must add for yourselves the bustle, 
the mystery, and the imi>ortance which every little 
event either causes or assumes in a small town ; and 
then, perhaps, it will be no wonder to you that twenty 
ragged little urchins accompanied the ‘ gentleman * 
aforesaid to the door of the White House ; and that, 
although he was above an hour inspecting it, under the 
auspices of Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk tlairty more 
had joined themselves on to the wondering crowd before 
his exit, a! id awaited such crumbs of intelligence as they 
could gather before they were threatened or whipped 
out of hearing distance. Pi enon tly, out came the * gentle- 
man ’ and the lawyer’s clerk. The latter was swaking 
as he followed the former over the threshold. The 
gentleman was tall, well-dressed, handsome ; but there 
was a sinister cold look in his quick-glancing, light 
blue eye, which a keen observer might not have liked. 
There were no keen observers among the boys, and ill- 
conditioned gaping girls. But they stood too near ; 
inconveniently close ; and the gentleman, lifting up his 
right hand, in which he carried a short riding-whip, 
dealt one or two sharp blows to the nearest, with a look 
of savage enjoyment on his face as they moved away 
whimpering and crying. An instant after, his expres- 
sion of ooiintenarioo had changed. 

‘ Here ! * said he, drawing out a handful of money. 
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partly silver, partly copper, and throwing it into the 
midst of them. ‘ Scramble for it I fight it out, my 
lads 1 come this afternoon, at throe, to the George, and 
I’ll throw you out some more.* So the boys hurrahed 
for him as he walked off with the agent’s clerk. He 
chuckled to himself, aa over a pleasant thought. ‘ I’ll 
have some fun with those lads,’ he said ; ‘I’ll teach ’em 
to come prowling and prying about me. I’ll tell you 
v/hat I’ll do. I’ll make the money bo hot in the fire- 
shovel that it shall bum their fingers. You come and 
see the faces and the howling. I shall be very glad if 
you will dine with me at two ; and by that time I may 
have made up my mind respecting the house.’ 

Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, agreed to come to the 
George at two, but, somehow, he had a distaste for his 
entertainer. Mr. Jones would not like to have said, 
even to himself, that a man with a purse full of money, 
who kept many horses, and sjK-ke iarmliarly of noble- 
men — above all, who thought of taking the White 
House — could be anything but a gentleman ; but still 
the uneasy wonder as to who this Mr. Robinson Higgins 
could be, filled the clerk’s mind lung after Mr. Higgins, 
Mr. Higgins’s servants, and Mr. Higgins’s stud had 
taken possession of the White Hou«©. 

The White Hinise was re-stuccoed (this time of a palo 
yellow colour), and put into thorough repair by the 
accommodating and delighted landlord ; while his 
tenant seemed inclined to spend any amount of money 
on internal decorations, which wore {showy and effective 
in their character, enough to make the White House 
a nine days’ wonder to the good people of Barford. The 
slate -coloured paints became pink, and were picked out 
with gold ; the old-fashioned banisters were replaced 
by newly gilt ones ; but, above all, the stables were 
a sight to be seen. Since the days of the Roman Emperor 
never was tlu^re such provision made for the care, the 
comfort, and the health of horses. But everv one said 
it was no wonder, when they were led through Barford, 
covered up to their eyes, but curving their arched and 
delicate necks, and prancing with short high steps, in 
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repressed eagerness. Only one groom came with them ; 
yet they required the care of thre^e men. Mr. Higgins, 
however, pi-eferred engaging two lads out of Barford ; 
and Barford highly approved of his preference, Kot 
only was it kind and thoughtful to give eniployment to 
the lounging lada themselves, but they were receiving 
such a training in Mr. Higgins’s stables as might fit 
them for r)(inoa8ter or Newmarket. The district of 
Derbyshire in which Barford was situated, was too close 
to Leicestershire not to support a hunt and a pack of 
hounds. The master of the hounds was a certain Sir 
Harry Manley, who was aut a huntsman aut nuilus. Ho 
measured a man by the ‘ length of his fork not by the 
expression of his countenance, or the shape of his head. 
But as Sir Harry was wont to observe, there was such 
a thing as too long a fork, bo his approbation was with- 
held until he had seen a man on horseback ; and if his 
seat there was square and easy, his hand light, and his 
courage good, Sir Harry hailed him as a brother. 

Mr. Higgins attended the first moot of the season, not 
as a subscriber but as an amateur. The Barford hunts- 
men piqued themselves on their bold riding ; and their 
knowledge of the country came by nature ; yot this 
new strange man, whom nobody knew, was in at the 
death, sitting on his horse, both well breathed and calm, 
without a hair turned on the sleek ekin of the latter, 
supremely addressing the old huntsman as he hackeci 
oil the tail of the fox ; and he, the old man, who was 
testy even under Sir Harry's slightest rebuke, and fiew 
out on any other member of the hunt that dared to utter 
a word against his sixty years’ experience as stable-boy, 
groom, poacher, and what not — he, old Isaac Wormeley, 
was meekly listening to the wisdom of this stranger, 
only now and then giving one of his quick, up-tuming 
cunning glances, not unlike the sharp o’er-canny looks 
of the poor deceased Reynard, round whom the hounds 
were howling, unadmonished bv the short whip, which 
was now tucked into Wonneley’s well-worn pocket. 
When Sir Harry rode into the copse — full of dead brush- 
wood and wet tangled grass — and was followed by the 
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members of the hunt, as one by one they cantered past, 
Mr. Higgins took off his o&p and bowed — half deferen- 
tially, half insolently — with a lurking smile in the corner 
of his eye at the discomfited looks of one or two of the 
laggards. ‘ A famous run, sir,’ said Sir Harry. ‘ The 
first time you have hunted in our country ; but I hope 
we shall see you often." 

‘ I hope to become a member of the hunt, sir/ said 
Mr. Higgins. 

‘ Most happy — proud, 1 am sure, to receive so daring 
a rider among ua. You took the Cropper-gate, 1 fancy ; 
while some of our friends here ’ — scowling at one or two 
cowards by way of finishing his speech. ‘ Allow me to 
introduce myself — master of the hounds.* He fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket for the card on which his name 
was formally inscribed. " Some of our friends here are 
kind enough to come home with me to dinner ; might 
I ask for the honour ? * 

‘ My name is Higgins,* replied the stranger, ))owing 
low. ‘ 1 am only lately come to occup>y the While House 
at Barford, and I have not as yet presented my letters 
of introduction.* 

‘ Hang it I ’ replied Sir Harry ; ‘ a man with a seat 
like yours, and that good brush in your hand, might 
ride up to any door in the county (I’m a I^eicostershii'c 
man I), and be a welcome guest. Mr. Higgins, I shall 
be proud to become better acquainted with you over 
my dinner table.* 

Mr. Higgins knew pretty well how to improve the 
acquaintance thus begun. He could sing a good song, 
tell a good story, and was well up in practical jokes ; 
with plenty of that keen worldly sense, which seems like 
an instinct in some men, and which in this case taught 
him on whom he might play off such jokt-s, with 
impunity from their resentment, and with a security 
of applause from the more boisterous, vehement, or 
prosperous. At the eud of twelve months Mr. Pvobinson 
Higgins was, out-and-out, the most pop)ular member of 
the Barford hunt ; had beaten all tbe others by a couple 
of lengths, as his fiifet patron, Sir Harry, obaerved one 
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evening, when they were jutit ieeving the dinner- table 
of an md hunting equire in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Because, you know,* taid Squire Hearn, holding Sir 
Harry by the button — ‘ I mean, you see, this young 
■park is looking aweet upon Catherine ; and she ’» a good 
girl, and will have ton thousand pounds down, the day 
she*! married, by her mother a wiil ; and — excuse me. 
Sir Harry — but I should not like my girl to throw horself 
away.* 

Though Sir Harry had a lung rid© before him, and 
but the early and short light of a new moon to take 
it in, hia kind heart was much touched by Squire 
Hearn’s trembling, tearful anxietj^ that he stopped and 
turned back into the dining-room to say, with more 
asseverations than I care to give : 

‘ My good Squire, I may say, 1 know that man pretty 
well by this time ; and a better fellow never existed. 
If I had tweuty daughters he should have the pick of 
them.* 

Squire Hearn never thought of asking the grounds 
for his old friend's opinion of Mr. ; it had been 

given with too much earnestness for any doubts to 
cross the old man's mind as to the possibility of its not 
being well foimded. Mr. Hearn was not a doubter, or 
a thinker, or suspicious by nature ; it was simply hia 
love for Catherine, his only daughter, that prompted 
his anxiety in this o§.Be ; and, after what Sir Harry 
had said, the old man could totter with an easy mind, 
though not with very steady legs, into the drawing- 
room, where his bonny, blushing daughter Catherine 
and Mr. Higgins stood close together on the hearth- 
rug — he whispering, she listening with downcast eyes, 
8he looked so happy, so like her dead mother had looked 
when the Squire was a young man, that ail his thought 
was how to please her most. His son and heir was 
about to be married, and bring his wife to live with 
the Squire ; Barford and the White House were not 
distant an hour’s ride ; and, even as these thoughts 
passed through his mind, he asked Mr. Higgins, if he 
could stay all night — the young moon was already set — 
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the rofiflfi would be dark — and Catherine looked up 
with a pretty anxiety, which, however, had not much 
doubt in it, for the answer. 

With every encouragement of this kind from the old 
Squire, it took everybody rather by surprise when, one 
mortiing, it was discovered that Misa Catherine Hoam 
was missing ; and when, according to the usual fashion 
in such cases, a note was found, saying that she had 
eloped with ‘ the man of her heart % and gone to Gretna 
Green, no one could imagine why she could not quietly 
have stopped at home and been married in the parish 
church. She had always been a romantic, sentimental 
girl ; very pretty and very affectionate, and very much 
spoiled, and very much wanting in common sense. Her 
indulgent father was deeply hurt at this want of con- 
fidence in his never-varying affection ; but when his 
son came, hot with indignation from the Baronet^s 
(his future father-in-law’s house, where every form of 
law and of ceremony was to accompany his own im- 
pending marriage), Squir® Pleam pleaded the cause of 
the young couple with imploring cogenoj?^, and pro- 
tested that it was a piece of spirit in his daughter, 
which he admired and was proud of. However, it 
ended with Mr, Nathaniel Hearn’s declaring that he 
and his wife would have nothing to do with his sister 
and her husband. ‘ Wait till you’ve seen him, Nat ! * 
said the old Squire, trembling with his distressful anti- 
cipations of family discord. ‘He’s an excuse for any 
girl. Only ask Sir Harry’s opinion of him.’ ‘ Confound 
Sir Harry I So that a man sits his horse well, Sir Harry 
cares nothing about anything else. Who is this man — 
this fellow ? Where does be come from T What are 
his means ? Who are hif? family T ’ 

‘ Ho comes from the south — Surrey or Somersetshire, 
I forget which ; and he pays bis way well and liberally. 
There not a tradesman in Barford but says he cares 
no more for money than for wato ; he spends like 
a prince, Nat. I don’t know who his family are, but 
be seals with a coat of arms, which may tell you if you 
want to know — and he goes regularly to collect his 
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rents from bis estates in the south. Oh, Nat I if you 
would but be friendiv, I should be as pleased with 
Kitty’s marriage as any father in the county/ 

Mr. Nathaniel Hearn gloomed, and muttered an oath 
or two to himself. The poor old father was reaping the 
cousequencea of his weak indulgence to his two children. 
Mr. and Mns. Nathaniel Hearn kept apart from Catherine 
and her husband; and Squire Hearn durst never ask 
them to Lo\ ison Hall, though it was his own house. 
Indeed, he stole away as if he were a culprit whenever 
he went to visit the White LTouse ; and if he passed 
a night there, he was fain to equivocate when he 
returned home the next daj' ; an equivocation which 
was well interpreted by the surly, proud Nathaniel. 
But the younger Mr. and Mrs, Hearn were the only 
people who did not visit at the White Hotsse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Higgins were decidedly more popular than their 
brother and sis ter- in la v/. She made a very pretty, 
sweet-tempered hostess, and her education had not 
been such as to make intolerant of any want of 
relinement in the ascfvciates who gathered round her 
husband. She had gentle smiles for townspeople as 
well as county people ; and unconsciously played an 
admirable second in her husband's project of making 
himself universally popular. 

But there is some one to make ill natured remarks, 
and draw ill-natared conclusions from very simple 
premises, in every place ; and in Barford this bird of 
ill-omon w\as a Pratt. 8he did not hunt — so 

Mr. Higgins’s admirable riding did not call out her 
admiration. She did not drink — so the well-selected 
wines, so lavishly disj'onsed among his guests, could 
never mollify Miss Pratt. She could not bear comic 
songs, or buffo stories — so, in that way, her approbation 
was impregnable. An d these th ree secrets of popularity 
constituted Mr. Higgins’s great charm. Miss Pratt sat 
and watched. Her face looked immovably grave at 
the end of any of Mr. Higgins’s best stories ; but there 
was a keen, needlo-like glance of her unwinking little 
eyes, which Mr. Higgimj leit rat her than saw, and which 
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made hin; shiver, even on a hot day, when it fell upon 
him. MistJ Pratt ■*vap a dissonfor, and, to propitiate 
this fernaic Mordeoai, Mr, asked the dissenting 

minister 'W'hose services she attended, to dinner ; kept 
himself and his company in good order ; gave a hand- 
some donation to the poor of the chaj>el. All in vain — 
Miss Prat t stirred not a muscle more of her face towards 
graoioiisness ; and Mr. Higgins was conscious that, in 
spite of ail his open efforts to captivate Mr. Davis, there 
was a secret influence on the other Hide, throwing in 
doubts and suspicions, and evil interpretations of all he 
said or did. Miss Pratt, the little, plain tdd maid, living 
on eighty pounds a year, the thorn in the ])opular 
Mr. Higgins’s side, although she had never spoken one 
uncivil word to him ; indeed, on the contrary, had 
tn*;i,tod him with a stiff an<l elaborate civility. 

The thorn — the grief to Mrs. lligginH was this. They 
had no cinldren ! Oh I how she would stand and envy 
the oarck'.HS, busy motion of half a dozen children ; and 
then, wb<'n observed, move on witli a deep, deep sigh 
of yearning regret. But it wes i-.s well. 

It was noticed that Mr. iiiggme was remarkably 
careful of his health. He ate, diai k, took e;s.orciso, 
re)stod, hy some secret rules of hia own ; occasionaJjy 
bursting into an excess, it is true, hut only on ra'e 
occasions — such as when he returned from visiting hia 
estates in the south, and collecting his rents. That 
unusual exertion and fatigue — for there were no stage- 
coaches within forty miles of Barford, and he, like most 
country gentlemen of that day, would have preferred d 
riding if there had been — seemed to require some strange 
excess to (jornpensate for it ; and rumours went through 
the town that he shut himself u}), and drank enor- 
mously f(<r some da3^s after his return. But no one 
was admitU>d to these orgies. 

One day — they remembered it well afterwards — the 
hounds mot not far from the town ; and the fox was 
found in a part of the wild heath, which was beginning 
to be enclosed by a few of the more wealthy towns- 
people, who were desirous of building themselves house's 
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rather more in the country than those they had hitherto 
lived in. Among these, the principal was a Mr. Dudgeon, 
the attorney of Barford, and the agent for all the county 
families about. The firm of Dudgeon had managed the 
leases, the marriage-settlernents, and the wills, of the 
neighbourhood for generations. Mr. Dudgeon’s father 
had the responsibility of collecting the landowners’ rents 
just as the present Mr. Dudgeon had at the time of 
which I speak ; and as his son and his son’s son have 
done since. Their business was an hereditary estate to 
them ; anvd with something of the old feudal feeling 
was mixed a kind of proud humility at their position 
towards the squires whose family sf^orcts they had 
mastered, and the mysteries of whose fortunes and 
estates were better known to the Messrs. Dudgeon than 
to themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built himself » house on Wild- 
bury Heath ; a mere cottage as he called it : but though 
only two stories high, it spread out far and wide, and 
workpeople from Derby had been sent for on purpose to 
make the inside as complete as possible. The gardens 
too were exquisite in arrangement, if not very extensive ; 
and not a flower was grown in them but of the rarest 
species. It must have been somewhat of a mortification 
to the owner of this dainty place when, on the day of 
which 1 speak, the fox, after a long race, during which 
he had described a circle of many miles, took refuge 
in the garden : but Mr. Dudgeon put a good face on 
the matter when a gentleman hunter, with the careless 
insolence of the squires of those days and that place, 
rode across the velvet lawn, and tapping at the window 
of the dining-room with his whip-handle, asked per- 
mission — no I that is not it — ^rather, informed Mr. Dud- 
geon of their intention — to enter his garden in a body, 
and have the fox unearthed. Mr. Dudgeon compelled 
himself to smile assent, with the grace of a masculine 
Griselda ; and then he hastily gave orders to have all 
that the house afforded of provision set out for luncheon, 
guessing rightly enough that a six hours’ run would give 
even homely fare an acceptable welcome. He bore 
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without winoiug the entrance of the dirty boots into his 
exquisitely clean rooms ; lie only felt grateful for the 
care with which Mr. Higgins strode about, laboriously 
and noiselessly moving on the tip of his toes, as he 
reconnoitred the rooms with a curious eye. 

‘ I’m going to build a house myself, Dudgeon ; and, 
upon my word, I don’t think I could take a better 
model than yours.’ 

‘ Oh 1 my poor cottage would be tf>o small to afford 
any hints for such a house as you would wish to build, 
Mr. Higgins,* replied Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing hia 
hands nevertheless at the compliment. 

‘ Not at all ! not at all 1 Lot me see. You have dining- 
room, drawing-room,’ — he hesitated, and Mr. Dudgeon 
liilod up the blank as he expected, 

‘ Four sitting-rooms and the bedrooms. But allow 
me to show you over the house. I confess I took some 
pains in arranging it, and, though far smaller than 
what you would require, it may, nevertheless, afiord 
you some hints.’ 

So they left the eating gentlemen with their mouths 
and their plates quite full, and the scent of the fox 
overpowering that of the hasty rashers of ham ; and 
they carefully inspected ail the ground-floor rooms. 
Then Mr. Dudgeon said : 

‘ If you are not tired, Mr. Higgins — it is rather my 
hobby, so you must puli me up if you are — we will go 
upstairs, and I will show you my sanctum.’ 

Mr. Dudgeon’s sanctum was the centre room, over 
the porch, which formed a balcony, and which was 
carefully filled with choice flowers in pots. Inside, 
there were all kinds of elegant contrivances for hiding 
the real strength of all the boxes and chests required 
by the particular nature of Mr. Dudgeon’s businoes : 
for although his office was in Barford, be kept (as ho 
informed Mr. Higgins) what was the most valuable 
here, as being safer than an office which was locked up 
and left every night. But, as Mr. Higgins reminded 
him with a sly poke in the side, when next they met, 
his own house was not over'Sacure. A fortnight after 
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the gentlemen of the Barford hunt lunched there, 
Mr. Dudgeon’s strong-box, — in his sanctum upstairs, 
with the mysterious spring- bolt to the window invented 
by himself, and the eecrot of which was only known 
to the inventor and a few of bis most intimate friends, 
to whom he had proudly shown it ; — this strong-box, 
containing the collected Christmas rents of half a dozen 
landlords (there was then no bank nearer than Derby), 
was rifled ; and the secretly rich Mr. Dudgeon had to 
stop his agent in his purchases of paintings by Flemish 
artists, because the money was required to make good 
the missing rents. 

The Dogberries and Verges of those days were quite 
incapable of obtaining any clue to the robber or rob- 
bers ; and though one or two vagrants were taken up 
and brought before Jifr. Dunover and Mr. Higgins, the 
magistrates who usually attended in the court-room at 
Barford, there was no evidence brought against thorn, 
and after a couple of nights’ durance in the lock-ups 
they were set at liberty. But it became a standing 
joke with Mr. Higgins to ask Mr. Dudgeon, from time 
to time, whether he could recommend him a place of 
safety for his valuables ; or, if he had made any more 
inventions lately for secxiring houses from robbers. 

About two years after this time — about seven years 
after Mr. Higgins had been married— Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Davis was Bitting reading the new^s in the 
ooifee-room of the George Inn. He belonged to a club 
of gentlemen who mot there occasionally to play at 
whist, to road what few uewepapors and magazines were 
published in those da^^s, to chat about the market at 
Derby, and prices all over the country. This Tuesday 
night it was a black frost ; and few people were in the 
room. Mr. Davis was anxious to finish an article in the 
Oentleman'» Magazine ; indeed, he was making extracts 
from it, intending to answer it, and yet unable with his 
email income to purchase a copy. he stayed late ; it 
was past nine, and at ten o’clock the room was closed. 
But while he wrote, Mr. Higgins came in. He was pale 
and haggard with cold. Mr. Davis, who had had for 
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some time aole possession of the fire, moved politely on 
one side, and handed to the new-comer the sole London 
newspaper which the room aliordod. Mr. Higgins 
accepted it, and made some remark on the intense 
coldness of the weather ; but Mr. Haris was too full of 
his article, and intended reply, to fall into conversation 
readily. !\Ir. Higgins hitclied his chair nearer to the 
fire, and put his feet on the fender, giving an audible 
shudder. He put the newspaper on one end of the 
table near him, and sat gazing into the red embers of 
the fire, crouching down over them as if his very 
marrow were chilled. At length he said ; 

‘ There is no account of the murder at Bath in that 
paper ? ’ Mr. Davis, who bad finished taking his notes, 
and was preparing to go, stopped short, and asked : 

‘ Has there been a murder at Balls ? No !. I have 
not seen anything of it — who was murdered ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 it was a shocking, terrible murder 1 ’ said 
Mr. Higgins, not raising bis look from the fire, but 
gazing on with his eyes dilated till the whites were soon 
all round them, ‘ A terrible, terrible murder I I wonder 
what will become of the murderer ? 1 can fanej’' the red 
glowing centre of that fir© — look and see how infindely 
distant it seems, and how tb® distance magnifies it into 
something awful and unquenchable.’ 

‘ My dear sir, you are feverish ; how yon shake and 
shiver J * said Mr. Davi*?, thinking privately that his 
companion had symptomi* of fever, and that h© was 
wandering in his 7nind. 

‘ Oh, no ! ’ said Mr, Higgins. * I am not foveripb. It 
is th« night which h so cold,’ And for a time he talked 
with Mr. Davis about the article in the Oentlemans 
Magazine^ for h© was rather a reader hirr:«clf, and could 
take more in forest in Mr. Davis’s pursuite than most of 
the people at Barford. At length it tirew near to ten, 
and Mr. Davis rose up to go home to bin lodgings. 

‘ No, Davis, don’t go, I want you here. We will 
have a bottle of port together, and that will put 
Saunder* into good humour. I want to tell you about 
this murder,’ he continued, di'opping hi« voice, and 
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speaking hoarse and low, ‘ She was an old woman, 
and he killed her, sitting reading her Bible by her 
own fireside ! * He looked at Mr. I)avis with a strange 
searching gaze, as if trying to find some sympathy in 
the horror which the idea presented to him. 

‘ Who do you mean, my dear sir ? What is this 
murder you are so full of ? No one has been murdered 
here.’ 

‘ No, you fool ! 1 tell you it was in Bath I ’ said 

Mr. Higgins, with sudden passion ; and then calming 
himself to moat velvet-smoothness of manner, he laid 
his hand on Mr. Davis’s knee, there, as they sat by the 
fire, and gently detaining him, began the narration of 
the crime he was so full of ; but bis voice and manner 
were constrained to a stony quietude : he never looked 
in IVIr. Davis’s face ; once or twice, as Mr. Davis remem- 
bered afterwards, his grip tigh.tened like a compressing 
vice. 

‘ She lived in a small house in a quiet old-fashioned 
street, she and her maid. People said she was a good 
old woman ; but for all that, she hoarded and hoarded, 
and never gave to the poor. Mr. Davis, it is wicked 
not to give to the poor — wucked— wicked, is it not ? 
I always give to the poor, for once I read in the Bible 
that ‘"charity covereth a multitude of sins ”, The 
wicked old woman never gave, but hoarded her money, 
and saved, and saved. Some one heard of it ; I say 
she threw a temptation in his way, and God will punish 
her for it. And this man — or it might be a woman, 
who knows 7 — and this person — heard also that she 
went to church in the mornings, and her maid in the 
afternoons ; and so — while the maid was at church, 
and the street and the house quite still, and the dark- 
ness of a winter afternoon coming on — she was nodding 
over the Bible — ^and that, mark you ! is a sin, and one 
that God will avenge sooner or later ; and a step came 
in the dusk up the stair, and that person I told you 
of stood in the room. At first he — no I At first, it is 
supposed — for, you understand, all this is mere guess* 
work — it is supposed that he asked her civilly enough 
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to pve him her money, or to tell him where it was ; 
but the old miser defied him, and would not ask for 
meroy and give up her keys, even when he threatened 
her, but looked him in the face as if he had been 
a baby — Oh, God 1 Mr. Davis, I once dreamt when 
I was a litt ie innocent boy that J should commit a crime 
like this, and I wakened up crying ; and my mother 
comforted me — that is the reason 1 tremble so now — 
that and the cold, for it is very very cold ! ’ 

‘ But did he murder the old lady ? ’ asked Mr. Davis. 
* I beg your pardon, sir, but I am interested by your 
etoryd 

‘ Yes I he cut her throat ; and there she lies yet 
in her quiet little parlour, with her face upturned and 
all ghastly white, in the middle of a pool of blood. 
Mr. Davis, this wine is no better than water ; I must 
have some brandy ! ’ 

Mr. Davis was hoiTor-ptnick by the stor^^, which 
seemed to have faseijiated him aa much as it had done 
his companion, 

‘ Have they got any clue to the murderer ? * said he. 
Mr. lliggiTis drank dowui half a tumbler of raw brandy 
before he answered. 

* No ! no clue whatever. They will never be able to 
discover him ; and I should not wonder, Mr. Davis — - 
I should not wonder if he roponted after all, and did 
bitter penance for his crime ; and if so — wdll there be 
merc}^ for him at the last day ? ’ 

‘ God knows ! ’ said Mr. Davis, with solemnity. ‘ It 
is an awdnl story,’ continued he, rousing himself ; 
‘ I hardly like to leave this warm light room and go 
out/ into the darkness after hearing it. But it must be 
done,’ buttoning on his greatcoat/ — ‘ I can only say 
1 hope and trust they will find out the murderer and 
hang him, — If you’ll take my advice, Mr, Higgins, 
you’ll have your bed warmed, and drink a treacle- 
posset just the last thing ; and, if you’ll allow me. I’ll 
send you my answer to Hiilologus before it goes up to 
old Urban,’ 

The next morning, Mr. Davis wont to call on Miss 
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Pratt, who was not very well ; and, by way of being 
agreeable and eiitertaining, he related to her all he had 
heard the night before about the murder at Bath ; and 
really he made a very juetty connected story out of it, 
and interested Mias Pratt very much in the fate of the 
old lady — partly because of a similarity in their situa- 
tions ; for she also privately hoarded money, and had 
but one Borvant, and stopped at home alone on 8undtjy 
afternoons to allow her servant to go to church. 

‘ And when did all this hr!p/>ea ? ' she asked. 

‘ I don’t know if Mr. Higgins named the day ; and 
I think it must have been on this very last Sundaj^* 

‘ And to-day is Wednesday. Ill news travels fast.’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. Higgins thought it might have been in the 
London newspaper.’ 

‘ That it could never l)e. Where did Mr. Higgins 
learn all about it ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know ; I did not ask. I think he only came 
home yesterday ; be had been south to collect his 
rents, somebody said.’ 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her dislike and 
suspicions of Mr. Higgins in a grcti^ wii(M>ov(U‘ Iu.m name 
was mentioned. 

‘ Well, f shan’t sen? you fur some day^s. Godfrey 
Mf'-rton haf* asked me to go and stay with him and Iiia 
sister ; and I think it will do me good. Pcsidt^s,’ added 
she, ‘ these winter evenings — and these murdevers at 
large in the country — I don’t quite like living with only 
Peggy to call to in case of need.’ 

Aliss Pratt went to stay w ith her cousin, Mr. Morton. 
He was an active magistrate, and enjoyed his reputa- 
tion as such. One day he came in, having just received 
his letters. 

' Bad account of the morals of your little town here, 
Jessy I ’ said he, touching one of his letters. ‘ YY>u’ve 
either a murderer among you, or some friend of a mur- 
derer. Here ’s a poor old lady at Bath had her throat 
cut last Sunday week ; and I’vo a letter from the Home 
Office, asking to lend them “ my very efficient aid ”, 
as they are pleased to call it, towards finding out the 
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culprit. It seetus he must have been thirsty, and of 
a comfortable jolly turn ; for before going to his horrid 
work he tapped a barrol of ginger win© the old lady had 
set by to work ; and he wrapped the Rpigot round with 
a piece of a letter taken out of his pocket, aa may be 
supposed; and this piece of a letter was found after- 
guards ; t here are only these ietb'rs on the outside^ 
“ ns, Esq.f -arfordy -*'gwonhf' which some one has 
ingeiiiouwiy made out to mean Barford, near Kogworth. 
(Jii the oi her side there is some allusion to ji racehorse, 
1 conjooiure, though the name is singular enough; 
“ Church -and-King-aiid-dowTi-wit h-the-Uuinp.” * 

Miss Pratt caught at this name immediately ; it had 
hurt her fuelings as a dissenter only a few months ago, 
and she nuncmbered it well. 

‘ Mr. Nat Uearn has — or had (as I am speaking in 
the witness-box, as it were, 1 n)ust take care of my 
tenses), a horse with that ridiculous named 

‘ Mr. Nat ITcaiii,’ repeated Mr. IMerton, making 
a note of the i;d.elligcnce ; then he recurred to hia 
letter from the Home again. 

‘ There is also a }>ieee of a small key% broken in the 
futile attempt to open a desk — well, well. Nothing 
more of conscjqueDce. Tiie letter is what we must 
rely upon.’ 

‘ Mr. Davis said that Mr. Higgins told him — ’ Miss 
Pratt began. 

‘ Higgins ! ’ exclaimed Mr. Merton, ‘ ns. Is it 
Higgins, the blustering fellow that ran aw^ay with Nat 
Hearn’s sister ? ’ 

‘ Yes 1 ’ said Miss Pratt, * But though ho has never 
been a favourites of mine — ’ 

‘ nSt repeated Mr. Merton. ‘ It is too horrible to 
think of; a member of the hmit — kind old Squire 
Hearn’s son-in-law ! Who else have you in Barford 
with names that end in ? ’ 

‘There’s Jackson, and liiggiiison, and Blonkinsop, 
and Davis, and Jones. Cousin! One thing strikes me — 
how did Mr. Higgins know' all about it to tell Mr. Davis 
on Tuesday what had happened on Sunday aftemocn ? * 
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There is no need to add much more. Those curious 
in lives of the highwayman may find the name of 
Higgins as conspicuous among those annals as that 
of Claude Duval. Kate Hearn’s husband collected his 
rents on the highway, like many another ‘ gentleman ’ 
of the day ; but, having been unlucky in one or two of 
his adventures, and hearing exaggerated accounts of 
the hoarded wealth of the old lady at Bath, he was 
led on from robbery to murder, and was hung for his 
crime at Derby, in 1776. 

Me had not been an unkind husband ; and his poor 
wife took lodgings in Derby to bo near him in his last 
moments — his awful last moments. Her old father 
went with her everywhere but into her husband’s coll ; 
and wrung her heart by constantly accusing himself 
of having promoted her marriage with a man of whom 
he knew so little. He abdicated his squireship in 
favour of his son Nathaniel. Nat was prosperous, and 
the helpless silly father could be of no use to him ; but 
to his widowed daugliier the foolish fond old man was 
all in all ; her kniglit, her protector, her companion — 
her most faithful loving companion. Only he ever 
declined assuming the olhco of her counsellor — shaking 
his head sadly, and saying — 

‘ Ah ! Kate, Kate ! if I had had more wisdom to 
have advised thee better, thou need’st not have been 
an exile here in Brussels, shrinking from the sight of 
every English person as if they knew thy story.’ 

I saw the White House not a month ago ; it was to 
let, perhaps for the twentieth time since Mr. Higgins 
occupied it ; but still the tradition goes in Barford 
that once upon a time a highwayman lived there, and 
amassed untold treasures; and that the ill-gotten 
wealth yet remains walled up in some unknown con- 
cealed chamber ; but in what part of the house no one 
knows. 

Will any of you become tenants, and try to find out 
this mysterious closet ? I can furnish the exact address 
to any applicant who wishes for it. 



DR. JOHN BROWN 

1810-1882 

HAB ANR HIS FRIENOS 

^0UR-A^^L) TuniTY yoars ago, Bob AinsUc and I were 
coming up Intirmary Slrooi from the High School, our 
heady togothor, and our arms intertwisted, as only 
lovora and boys know how, or why. 

When wo got to the top of the fltrcot, and turned 
north, wo Ovspied a crowd at the Tron Church. ‘ A dog- 
figiit I ’ shouted Bob, and was oil ; and so was I, both 
of ua all but praying that it might not be over before 
wo got up I And is not this boy-natnro ? and human 
nature too T and don’t we all wish a Ijoubo on fire not 
to bo out before wo see it ? Dogs like lighting ; old 
Isaac says they ‘ delight* in it, and for the best of all 
reasons ; and boya are not cruel because they like to 
see the fight. They see three of the great cardinal 
virtues of dog or man- -courage, endurance, and skill — 
in intense aotion. This is very dillerent from a love 
of making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, 
and making gain by their pluck. A boy — be ho ever 
so fond himself of fighting, if he be a good boy, hates 
and despises all this, but ho would have run off wdth 
Bob and me fast enough ; it is a natural and a not 
wicked interest that all boys and men have in witness- 
ing intense onerg^^ in aotion. 

JDoea any curious and finol.y -ignorant woman wish to 
know how Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog-figlit 
to his brain ? He did not, ho could not, see the dogs 
fighting ; it was a flash of an inference, a rapid induc- 
tion. The crowd round a couple of dogs fighting ia 
a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional active, 
compassionate woman, fluftering wildly round the oiit- 
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side, and using her tongue and her hands freely upon 
the men, as so many ‘ brutes ’ ; it is a crowd annular, 
compact, and mobile ; a crowd centripetal, having its 
eyes and its heads all bent downwards and inwards, to 
one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over : 
a small thoroughbred, white bull-terrier, is busy 
throttling a large shepherd’s dog, unaccustomed to war, 
but not to be trifled with. They arc hard at it ; the 
soiontifio little fellow doing his work in great stylo, bis 
pastoral enemy fighting wildly, but witlk the sharpest 
of teeth and a great courage. Science and breeding, 
however, soon had their own ; the Game Chicken, as 
the premature Bob called him, working his way up, 
took his final grip of poor Yarrow’s throat, — and he 
lay gasping and done for. His master, a brown, hand- 
some, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, w’ould 
have liked to have knocked down any man, would 
‘ drink up PJsil, or eat a crocodile,’ for that part, if ho 
had a chance: it was no use kicking the little dog; 
that would only make him hold the closer. Many were 
the means shouted out in mouthfuls, of the best })os.Mible 
ways of ending it. ‘ Water ! ’ but there was none near, 
and many cried for it who might have got it from 
the well at Blackfriars Wynd. ‘Bite the tail I ’ and 
a largo, vague, benevolent, middle-aged man, more 
desirous than wise, with some struggle got the busby 
end of Yarroiv's tail into his ample mouth, and bit it 
with all his might. This was more than enough for 
the much -enduring, much-i)or.spiring shepherd, who, 
with a gleam of joy over his broad visage, delivered 
a terrifio facer upon our large, vague, benevolent, 
middle-aged friend, — who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds ; death not far off. ‘Snuff ! 
a pinch of snuff I ’ observed a calm, highly-dressed 
young buck, with an eye-glass in his eye. ‘ Snuff, 
indeed I ’ growled the angry crowd, affronted and 
glaring. * Snuff I a pinch of snuff 1 * again observes 
the buck, but with more urgency ; whereupon were 
produced several open boxes, and from a mull which 
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niay have been at Oullodon, he took a pinch, knelt 
down, and presented it to the nose of the Chicken. 
The laws of physiology and of snuff take their course ; 
the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free ! 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in 
his arms, — comforting him. 

But t'jQ Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and his soul 
unaatishv^d ; he grips the first dog ho meets, and diy- 
covering she is not a dog, in Homeric phrase, he makes 
a brief sort of amende, and is oif. The boys, with Bob 
and ino at their head, are after him : down Niddry 
Street ha goes, bent on mirichief ; up the Cowgat© like 
an arrow — Bob and I, and our small men, panting 
behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge, is 
a huge mastiff, sauntering down the middle of the 
causeway, as if with his hands in his pockets : he is 
old, grey, brindled, as big as a little Higliland bull, and 
has the Hhakospeanaii dewlaps shaking as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on 
his throat. To our astonishment, the groat creature 
docs nothing but stand still, hold liiniBelf up, and roar 
— yes, roar ; a long, serious, romonstrative roar. How 
is this ? Bob and I are ux) to them. He is muzzled / 
The bailies had proclaimed a general muzzling, and his 
master, studying strength and economy mainly, bad 
encompassed his huge jaws in a home-made ax>paratiis. 
constructed out of the leather of some ancient breechin, 
Hia mouth was open as far as it could ; his lips curled 
up in rage — a sort of terrible grin ; his teeth gloaming, 
ready, from out the darkness ; the straj) across his 
mouth tense as a bowstring ; his whole frame stiff with 
indignation and surprise ; his roar asking us all round, 
* Did you ever see the like of this T ’ He looked a statue 
of anger and astonishment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

Wo soon had a crowd: the Chicken held on. ‘A 
knife ! ’ cried Bob ; and a cobbler gave him his knife : 
you know the kind of knife, worn away obliquely to 
a point, and always keen. I put its edge to tlie tense 
leather ; it ran before it ; and then I — one sudden jerk 
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of that #>norrnoiis bead, a sort of dirty mist about his 
mouth, no noise, — and the bright and tierce little fellow 
is dropped, limp, and dead. A polerrm pause : this 
wavS more than any of us had bargained for. 1 turned 
the little fellow over, and saw he was quii/O dead : the 
niaatitl had taken him by the small of the bank like 
a rat, and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim apjjcasod, ashamed, 
and amazed ; snuilod him all over, stared at him, and 
taking a sudden thought, turned round and trotted olT. 
Bob took the dead dog up, and said, * John, we’ll bury 
him after tea.’ ‘ Yos,' r-nid 1, and was off after the 
mastiff, lie made up the CoAvgat-e at a rapid swing ; 
he had forgotten some engagement, ile turrKul up the 
Gandiemaker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 

There was a oa-rrier’s cart read^^ to sfart, and a keen, 
thin, impatient, black-a-vised little man, his hand at 
his grey horse’s head, looking ab-mt angrily for some- 
thing. ‘ Rah, j"e thief I ’ said he, aiming a kick at my 
great friend, who drew cringing up, and avoiding tho 
heavy shoe with more agility than dignify, and watch- 
ing his master’s slunk dismayed under the carl, — 
his ears down, and as much as he had of tail 
down too. 

What a man this must be -thought 1 to whom iny 
tremendous hero turns tail ! 'J’he carrier saw tho 
muzzle banging, cut and iisolosvs, from hia neck, and 
1 eagerly told him the story, which Bob and I always 
thought, and still think, Homer, or King David, or 
Sir Walter, alone were worthy to rehearse. The severe 
little man was mitigated, and condescended to say, 
‘ Rab, ma man, puir Rabbie * — whereupon the stump 
of a tail rose up, the ears were cocked, the eyes filled, 
and wore comforted ; the two fricndB were reconciled. 
* Hupp ! ’ and a stnjke of the whip were given to Jess ; 
and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we 
had not much of a tea) in the bat^k-green of bis house, 
in Melville Street, No. 17, with eonsuleraldo graviiy 
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and silouoo ; arxd being at the tirae in the Iliad, and, 
like ali boys, Trojaria, 'tve called him II('ctor of coarse. 

Six years have pas.^^ed, — a long time for a boy and 
a dog : Bob Ain8lie is olT to tlio wars ; I am a medical 
student, and clerk at Minto House if(>spital, 

Jvab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday ; 
and we had much ple^isaut intiniacy. 1 found the way 
to hia b'*art by frequent Bv^ratching of his huge head, 
and an ocoasiA>nal bone. Wlit^n I did not notice him 
he would plant himself straight before me, and stand 
wagging tliat bud of a tail, and looking up, with hia 
head aid tie to the one side. Hie niaatcr 1 occasionally 
saw ; he used to call me * Maistor John but waa 
laconic as any Sf^artan. 

One fme 0<'tolH)r aftcrruxiiy I waa leaving the hos- 
pital, w’hen i vsaw the large gate (q^en. and in walked 
Rah, wiih that great and eas^? sauntor of his. He 
looked as if t;dang general })ossc88ion of the place ; 
like the Duka ol Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and }>eace. After him came Johb, 
now w^hit© from age, wdth her cart ; and in it a woman 
carefully wrRp})ed ii)) — the carrier leading the horse 
anxiously, and lo(‘lving back. When he saw’^ me, James 
(for hia name waa James NoMe) made a curt and gro- 
tesque * boo *, and said, ‘ Maister John, this is the 
mistress ; she ’e got a trouble in her breeat — some kind 
o' an income we’re thin kin’ J 

By thivS time I saw the woman's face ; 8bc> was sitting 
on a sack filled with straw, with her husband’s plaid 
round her, and his big-coat, with its large whit/© metal 
buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgettable face — pale, serious, 
lonely delicat/C, sw^eet, without being at all what we 
call fine. She looked sixty, and had on a mutch, white 
as snow, with its black ribbon ; her silvery, smooth 
hair setting oflf her dark-grey eyes-— ciyes such as one 
secs only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, 
^ It i« not fi®«y *hh Tocl^ by one word; it was 

©xpr^sMsivs of her so fsmi’h oi her life alone. 
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full also of the ovorooming of it : her eyebrows black 
and delicate \ and her mouth firm, patient, and con- 
tented, which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful coun- 
tenance, or one more subdued to settled quiet. ‘ Ailie,* 
said James, * this is Maister John, the young doctor ; 
Kab’s f reend, ye ken. W^e often speak a boot you, doc- 
tor.’ She smiled, and made a moveroent, but said 
nothing; and prepared to come down, putting her 
plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all his glory, 
been handing down the Queen of Slu'ba at his palace 
gate, he could not have done it more daintily, more 
tenderly, more like a gentleman, than did James tlio 
Howgate carrier, when ho lifted down Ailie his wife. 
The contrast of his small, swarthy, w f)ather-beaten, 
keen, worldly face to hers — pale, subdued, and beauti- 
ful — was something wonderful. Rab looked on, con- 
cerned and puzzled, but ready for anything that might 
turn up, — were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, or 
even me. Aiiio and he seemed great friends. 

‘ As I was flayin’, she ’s got a kind o’ trouble in her 
breest, doctor ; wull ye tak’ a look at it 7 * We walked 
into the consulting room, ail four ; Kab giim and comic, 
willing to be happy and confidontia) if cautte could be 
shown, wiUmg also to be tbo reverse, on the same terms. 
Ailie sat down, undid her open gown and her lawn 
handkerchief round her neck, and. without a word, 
showed me her right breast. I looked at and examined 
It carefully — she and James vrat* thing me, and Hab 
eyeing all three, What could I say 7 there it was, 
that had once boon so soft, so shapely, so white, so 
graciour^ and bountiful, so * full of ail blessed condi- 
tions,’ — hard aa a stone, a centre of horrid pain, making 
that pale face, with its grey, lucid, reasonable eyes, and 
its sw^eet resolved mouth, express the full measure of 
^ Black browi, they say, 

Becom© «oma women best ; so that; there be not 
Too much hair there, hut in a semicircle. 

Or o half -moon made with a pen. 


A If inUr's Tale. 
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oufforing overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, 
sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God 
to bear such a burden T 

I got her away to bed. ‘ May Rab and me bide ? ’ 
said James. ‘ You may; and Rab, if he will behave 
himself.’ ‘ I’se warrant ho ’s do that, doctor ’ ; and in 
slunk the faithful boast. I wish you could have seen 
him. There are no such dogs now. He belonged to 
a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled, and grey 
like Ru bislaw granite ; his hair short, hard, and clus&, 
like a lion’s ; hia body thick-set, like a little bull — 
a sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have 
been ninety pounds’ weight, at the least ; he had a large 
blunt head ; his muzzle black as night, his mouth 
blacker than any night, a tooth or two~being all he 
had — gleaming out of hia jawa of darkness. His head 
was scarred with the records of old wounds, a sort of 
series of fields of battle all over it ; one eye out, one 
oar cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton’s 
father’s ; the remaining ©ye had the power of two ; 
and above it, and in constant communication with it, 
was a tattered rag of an ear, which was for ever un- 
furling itself, like an old flag ; and then that bud of 
a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any sense 
be aaid to be long, being as broad as long — the mobility, 
the iristantaneousnewp of that bud were very funny and 
surprising, and its exprcHRiv© twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between the eye, the ear, and 
it, were of the oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of groat size ; and 
having fought his way all along the road to absolute 
supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Caesar or the Duke of Wellington, and had the gravity ' 
of all great flghters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 

^ A Highland game-keopor, asked why a certain 

terrier, of singular pluck, was so much more solemn than 
the other dogs, sain, * Oh, Sir, life ’s full o’ sariousness to 
him — he just never can get eneuoh o’ feobtin’.* 
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Now, I aever look at Rab without thinking of tho great 
Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller*. The same large, 
heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest counte- 
nance, tho same deep inevitable eye, the same look, as 
of thunder asleep, but ready, — neither a dog nor a man 
to be trifled with. 

Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. 
There was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It 
could be removed — it might never return — it would 
give her speedy relief — she should have it done. She 
curtsied, looked at James, and said, ‘ Wben ? ' ‘To- 
morrow,* said the kind surgeon — a man of few words. 
She and James and Rab and I retired. I noticed that 
he and she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate every- 
thing in each other. The following day, at noon, the 
students came in, hurrying up the great stair. At tho 
first landing-place, on a small well-known black board, 
was a bit of paper fastened by wafers, and many 
remains of old wafers beside it. On the paper were 
the words, — * An operation to-day. — J. B. Clerk.* 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places : in 
they crowded, full of interest and talk. ‘ What *8 the 
case ? ’ ‘ Which side is it T * 

Don’t think them heartless ; they are neither bettor 
nor worse than you or I : they got over their pro- 
fessional horrors, and into their proper work ; and in 

‘ Fuller was, in early life, when a farmer lad at Soham, 
famous as a boxer ; not quarrelsome, but not without * the 
stem delight * a man of strength and courage feels in their 
exercise. Dr. Charles Stewart of Duuearn, whose rare gifts 
and graces as a physician, a divine, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man, live only in the memory of those few who knew and 
survive him, liked to tell how Mr. Fuller used to say, that 
when he was in the pulpit, and saw a buirdly man come 
along the passage, he would instinctively draw himself up, 
measure hii imaginary antagonist, and forecast how he 
would deal with him, his bands meanwhile condensing into 
fists, and tending to * square \ He must have been 
a hard hitter if he boxed he preached — what ‘The 
Fancy * would call ‘ an ugly customer *. 
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thf^m pity, as an emotion^ ending iia it«eU ue at best 
in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens, — while ]»ity, 
as a motive, is quickened, and gains power and purpose. 
It is well for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crow’dt'd ; much talk and 
fun, and all the cordiiUty and stir of youth. The 
surgeon with his staff of assistants is there. In comes 
Ailie ; one look at her quiets and abates the eager 
students. That beautiful old w^oman is too much tor 
thorn ; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. 
Those rough hoys feel the power ot her presence. She 
walks in quickly, but without haste ; dressed in her 
mutch, her neckorcliiof, her white dimity short-gown, 
her black bombazeen petticoat, showing her white 
worsted stockings and her carpet-shoes. Rebind her 
was Janies with Kah. James sat down in the distance, 
and took that hngo and noble head between his knees. 
Rab looked perplexed and dangeroui^ ; for over cocking 
hia oar and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the 
table, as her friend the surgeon told her ; arranged 
herself, gave a ra}>id look at James, shut her eyes, rested 
herself on me. and took my hand. The operation was 
at once begun ; it was necessarily slow' ; and chloroform 
— one of God’s best gifts to hia suffering children — wavS 
then unknown. The surgeon did his work. The pale 
face showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’ a 
soul was working within him ; he sew that something 
strange w'as going on, — blood flowing from his mistress, 
and she sufifering ; hia ragged ear was up, and impor- 
tunate ; he growled and gave now and then a sharp 
impatient yelp ; ho would have liked to have done 
something to that man. But James had him firm, and 
gave him a gJoiner from time to time, and an intimation 
of a possible kick ; — all the better for James, it kept 
his eye and his mind off Ailie, 

It is over : she is dressed, step’? gently and decently 
down from the table, looks for James ; then, turning 
to the surgeon and the students, she curtsies, — and in 
a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she baa behaved 
1 3 
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ilL Tho students — all of us — wept Ufeo children ; the 
surgeon happed her up carefully, — and, resting on James 
and mo, Ailie went to her room, Rab following. We put 
her to bed. James took off his heavy shoes, crammed 
with tackots, boel-capt and toe-capt, and put them 
carefully under the talde, saying, ‘ Maisier John, I'm 
for nane o’ yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I’ll be 
her nurse, and I’ll gang aboot on my stockin’ soles as 
canny as pussy.’ And so he did ; and handy and 
clover, and swift and tender as any woman, was that 
homy -handed, snell, peremptory little man. Every- 
thing she got he gave her : he seldom slept ; and often 
I saw his small shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed 
on her. Ae before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how 
meek and gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his 
sleep, lotting us know that he was demolishing some 
adversary. He took a walk with me every day, generally 
to the Candlemaker Row; but he was sombre and 
mild ; declined doing battle, though some fit cases 
olTored, and indeed submitted to sundry indignities ; 
and was always very ready to turn, and came faster 
back, and trotted up the stair with much lightness, and 
went straight to that door. 

Jess, tlie mare, had been sent, with her weatber-wom 
cart, to JJowgato, and had doubtless her own dim and 
placid meditations and confusions, on the absence of 
her master and Rab, and her unnatural freedom from 
the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well, Tho wound healed * by 
the first intention ’ ; for an James said, ‘ Oor Ailie’s 
skin ’s ower clean to boil.* The students came in quiet 
and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She said she 
liked to see their young, honest faces. The surgeon 
dressed her, and spoke to her in bis own short kind 
way, pitying her through his eyes, Rab and James 
outside the circle, — Rab being now reconciled, and even 
cordial, and having mad© up his mind that as yet 
nobody required worrying, but, as you may suppose, 
semper paratns. 
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far well: but, ::>aye the mj 

patient bad ft ffuddeu and lonj? 'rhi'-'ering, a ‘ grooisin’ \ 
as :ho called it. I he’“ «oon afrc'^ ■ hi i eyes vei'e 
too briifiit, her check ce'Ie'u^ed ; nlic reeUc««, and 
ashamed of };oing s»o ; the balance wa*< ; TniHchief 
had begun. On leaking at the wound, a blu^h of red 
told the secret; her puhsc was raj>id. her bu'athing 
anxious and quick; she wasn’t homdf, as she Sibid, and 
was vexed at her rosliesiniosa. tried what we could, 
dsmes did everything, was everywhere; never in the 
way. novcjr out of it; Rab subsided under the table 
into a dark place, and was motiouh'Hs. all but bis eyo, 
which foHov/ed every one. Aiiio gut worse ; beg^n to 
wander in hor mind. g'udU’' ; was more demonstrative 
in hor ways to Jarne". rapid in her queptie>'t8. and sharp 
at times. Ho -was vexed, and said. ' She v cr never thoi 
way afore ; no, never.' For a time she knew her head 
was wrongs and was alwa3'S asking our pnrdon— the 
dear gentle old noinan: then delirium set in strongx 
without pause. Her brain gave way, and thou came 
that terrible speclacio. 

The iuiellf-clutxl power, through wordu and things. 

Went 8oaniii)!g on its diui and perilous ; 

filio sang bits of old pongs and Psalms, stopjuog sud- 
denly, mhigling the Psalms of David, and the diviner 
words of his Son and Lord, with hoinoly odds and ends 
and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a i^onse more etrangely 
beautiful, did I ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, 
aifectionate, eager, Scotch voice, — the swift, aimless, 
bowihlorod mind, the bathed utterance, the bright and 
perilous eye ; some wild words, some household cares, 
something for Jamot, the names of the dead, Rab called 
rapidly and in a * fremyt ’ voice, and be starting up, 
surprised, and slinking oil as if he were to Marne some- 
how, or had been <1 reaming he hoard. Many eager 
questions and beseech ings which James and 1 could 
make nothing of, and on which she seemed to set her 
all, and then sink back ununderstood. It was very 
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sad, but better than many things that are not called 
sad. James hovered about, put out and miserable, but 
active and exact as ever ; read to her, when there was 
a lull, short bits from th« Psalms, prose and metre, 
chanting tbo latter it? his own rude and Bcrious way, 
showing great knowledge of the fit words, bearing up 
like a man, and doating over her as his ‘ ain Ailie 
‘ Ailie, ma w^’oraan ! ’ ‘ Ma ain boniiio wee dawtie 1 ’ 

The end was drawing on : the golden bowl was 
breaking ; the silver cord was fast being loosed — that 
anifnvlay blandala, feo.tpcts, romc<^qup., was about 

to flee. The body and the soul — companions for sixty 
years — wore being sundered, and taking leave. She 
was walking, alone, through the valley of that shadow, 
into which one day we must all enter, — and yet she 
was not alone, for we know whose nni and staff wore 
comforting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and. as we hoped, 
asleep ; her eyes were shut. We put down the gas, 
and sat watching her. Suddenly slie sat up in bed, 
end taking a bedgnwn which was lying on it rolled up, 
she bold it eag(^riy to her breast, — to the right side. 
We could see her eyes bright with a surprising tender- 
ness and j(\y, bending over this bundle of clotboa. 8)je 
held it as a w -man holds her sucking child ; opening 
out her night-gown impatiently, and holdbig it close, 
and brooding over it, and murmuring foolish little 
words, as over one whom his mother eomforteth, and 
who sucks and is satisfied. It was pitiful and strange 
to see her w'asted dying look, keen and yet vague — her 
immense love. 

‘Preserve me!’ groaned James, giving way. And 
then she rooked back and forward, as if to make it 
sleep, hushing it, and wasting on it her infinite fond- 
ness. ‘ Woe ’b me, doctor ; I declare she ’s thinkin’ it’s 
that bairn,’ ‘ What bairn ? ’ ‘ The only bairn we ever 
had ; our wee Mysie, and she’s in the Kingdom forty 
years and mair.’ It was plainly true : the pain in the 
breast, telling its urgent story to a bewildered, ruined 
brain, was misread and mistaken ; it suggested to her 
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the uneasinestf of a breast fuii of milk, and then the 
child ; and so again once more they were together, and 
she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This i/ho close. She sank rapidly : the delirium 
left her ; but, as she whii^pered, she was ‘ clean silly * ; 
it was the lightening before the final darkness. Aiter 
having for some time lain still — her eyes shat, she said, 

‘ James I * He came close to her, and lifting up her 
calm, clear, beautiful eyes, she gave him a long look, 
turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for Rab but 
could not see him, then turned to her husband again, 
as if she would never leave off looking, shut her eyes, 
and composed hertsoif. ^he lay for some time breathing 
quick, and jmssed away so gently, that when we thought 
she was gone, James, in his old-fashioned way, hold the 
mirror to her face. After a long pause, one small sjiot 
of dimness was breathed out ; it vanished away, and 
never returned, leaving the blank clear darkness with- 
out a stain. ‘What is our life ? it is even a vapour, which 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisiieth away.’ 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless ; 
be came forward beside us : Ailic's hand, which James 
had held, was hanging down ; it was soaked with his 
tears ; Rab licked it all over carefully, looked at her, 
and returned to his place under the table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but for 
some time, — saying nothing ; he started up abruptly, 
and with some noise went to the table, and putting 
his right fore and middle fingers each into a shoe, 
pulled them out, and put them on, breaking one of 
the leather latchets, and muttering in anger, ‘ I never 
did the like o’ that afnre I ’ 

I believe ho never did ; nor after either. ‘ Rab ! ' 
he said roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the 
bottom of the bed. Rab leapt up, and settled himself ; 
his head and eye to the dead face. ‘ Maister John, ye’ll 
wait for me,’ said the carrier ; and disappeared in the 
darkness, thundering down stairs in his heavy shoes. 
I rail to a front window : there he was, al^e^*dy round 
the house, and out at the gate, fieeing like a uhadow. 
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I was afraid about him, aud not afraid ; bo I sat 
down beside Rab, and being wearied, fell asleep. I awoke 
from a sudden noise outside. It was November, and 
there had been a heavy fall of »now. Rab was in statu 
quo ; he heard the noise too, and plainly knew it, but 
never moved. I looked out ; and there, at the gate, 
in the dim morning — for the sun was not up, was Jess 
and the oart, — a cloud of Bteam rising from the old 
mare. I did not see James ; ho was alro.iuy at the 
door, and came up the Htairs, and met me. it was less 
than three hours since he left, and he must have posted 
out — who knows how ? — to Howgate, full nine miles 
off ; yoked Jess, and driven her aslonished into town. 
He had an armful of blankets, and was streamuig with 
perspiration. He nodded to me, spread out on the 
floor two pairs of clean old blankets having at their 
corners, * A. Q,, 1794 % in largo letters in red worsted. 
These were the initials of Alison Graeme, and James 
may have looked in at her from without — himself 
unseen but not uii thought of — when he was ‘ wat, wat, 
and weary and after having w^alked many a mile over 
the hills, may have seen her sitting, while * a’ the lave 
were Bloepin* \ and by the firelight working her name 
on the blankets, for her ain James’s bed. 

He motioned Rab down, and taking his wife in his 
arms, laid her in the blankets, and happed her carefully 
and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered ; and then 
lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and with 
a resolved but utterly miserable face, strode along the 
passage, and downstairs, followed by Rab. 1 followed 
with a light ; but he didn’t need it. I went out, hold- 
ing stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm frosty 
air ; we were soon at the gate. I could have helped 
him, but I saw he was not to be meddled with, and ho 
was strong, and did not need it. He laid her down as 
tenderly, as safelv, m he had lifted her out ten days 
before — as tenderly aa when he had her first in his arms 
when she was only ‘ A. G.\ — sorted her, leaving that 
beautiful sealed face open to the heavens ; and then, 
taking Joss by the head, he moved away. He did not 
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notice me, neither did Rab, who presided behind the 
cart. 

1 stood till they passed through the long shadow of 
the College, and turned up Nicolson Street. I heard 
the solitary oart sound through the streets, and die 
away and come again ; and I returned, thinking of 
that company going up Libberton Brae, then along 
Roslln Muir, the morning light touching tha Pentlands, 
and making them like on -looking ghosts ; then down 
the hill through Auchindinny woods, past ‘ haunted 
Woodhousolee ’ ; and as daybreak came sweeping up 
the bleak Jjammermuirs, and fell on his own door, the 
company would stop, and James would take the key, 
and lift Ailie up again, laying her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, would return with Rab and shut 
the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbours xnouriiing, 
Rab inspecting the solemnity from a distance. It was 
snow, and that black ragged hole would look strange 
in the midst of the swelling spotk^ss cushion of white. 
James looked after everything ; then rather suddenly 
fell ill, and took to bed ; was insensible when the doctor 
came, and soon died. A sort of low fever was prevailing 
in the village, and his want of sleep, his exiiaustion, 
and hia misery, made him apt to take it. The grave 
was not difficult to re-open. A fresh fall of snow had 
again made all things white and smooth ; Rab once 
more looked on, and slunk home to the stable. 

And what of Rab T I asked for him next week at 
the new carrier who got the goodwill of James's business 
and was now master of Joss and her cart. ' How ’s 
Rab ? ’ He put me off, and said rather rudely, ‘ What’s 
t/oar business wi’ the dowg ? * I was not to be so put 
off. ‘ Where ’s Rab ? * He, getting confused and rod, 
and intermeddling with his hair, said, ‘ ’Deed, sir, 
Rab *8 deid.’ ‘ Dead 1 what did he die of ? ’ ‘ Weel, 

sir,’ said he, getting redder, ‘ho didiia exactly dee; 
he was killed. I had to brain him wi’ a rack-pin ; 
there was nae doin’ wi’ him. Ho lay m iho treviss 
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wi’ the mear, and wadna come oot, I tempit him wi* 
kail and meat, but he wad tak iiaething, and keepit 
me frae foodin’ the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin’, 
and grup gruppin* me by the legs. 1 was laith to make 
awa wi’ the auld duwg, his like wasim atween this and 
Thornhill, — but, ’deed, sir, I could do naething else.* 
I believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. 
His teeth and his friends gone, why should he keep 
the peace, and be civil ? 

He was buried on the braefacc, near the burn, the 
children of the village — his com]>ar!ion8, who used to 
make very free with him and sit on his ample stomach 
as he lay half asleep at the door ia the sun— wiitcbing 
the aoiemiiity fxom a distance. 



CHARLES DICKENS 

1812-1870 

THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS 
IN THREE CHAPTERS 

CHA4‘X^ii 1 

IN TITK OLB CITY O? ROCaT:.-:i LK 

Strictly speaking, there were only six Poor Travel- 
lers ; but, being a Traveilor royseif, though an idle one, 
and being withal as poor a« 1 hope to be, J brought the 
number up to seven. Tbss word of explanation is due 
at onoe, for what say^ the inscription over the quaint 
old d(tor T 

RicnABi> Watts, Esq. 
by his Vv^ill, dakH 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travel iors, 
who not being Rouoisd, or Proctors, 

May receive gratis for one Nigl.t, 

Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Fourpenoe oat h. 

It was in the ancient little city of Rochester in Kent, 
of all the good days in the year upon a Christmas Eve, 
that I stood reading this inscription over the quaint 
old door in question. I had been wandci ing about th« 
neighbouring Cathedral, and had seen the tomb of 
Richard Watts, with the efbgy of worthy Master 
Riohard starting out of it like a ship’s figure-head; 
and I had felt that 1 could do no less, as I gave the 
Verger his fee, than inquire the way to Waths»*ii Charity. 
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The way being very short and very plain, I had come 
prosperously to the inscription and the quaint old door. 

‘ Now,’ said 1 to mvBolfj as I looked at the knocker, 
‘ I know I am not a Proctor ; i wonder whether I am 
a Rogue I ’ 

Upon the whole, though Conscience reproduced two 
or three pretty faces which might have had smaller 
attraction for a moral Goliath than they had had for 
me, who am but a Tom Thumb in that way, 1 came 
to the conclusion that I was not a Rogue. So, beginning 
to regard the establishment as in some sort my pro- 
perty, bequeathed to me and divers oo-legateea, share 
and share alike, by the Worshipful Master Richard 
Watts, 1 stepped backward into the road to survey my 
inheritance. 

I found it to be a clean whit© house, of a staid and 
venerable air, with the quaint old door aheady throe 
times mentioned (an arched door), choice little long 
low lattice-windows, and a roof of three gables. The 
silent High Street of Rochester is full of gables, with 
old beams and timbers carved into strange faces. It 
is oddly garnished with a queer old clock that projects 
over the pavement out of a grave red- brick building, 
as if Time carried on business there, and hung out his 
sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke of work 
in Rochester, in the old days of the Romans, and the 
Saxons, and the Normans ; and down to the times of 
King John, when the rugged castle — I will not under- 
take to say how many hundreds of years old then — 
was abandoned to the centuries of weather which have 
so defaced the dark apertures in its walls, that the ruin 
looks as if the rooks and daws had pecked its eyes out. 

I was very well pleased, both with my property and 
its situation. While I was yet surveying it with grow- 
ing content, I espied, at one of the upper lattices 
which stood open, a decent bo(^, of a wholesome 
matronly appearance, whose eyes I caught inquiringly 
addressed to mine. They said so plainly, ‘ Do you wish 
to see the house t ’ that 1 answered aloud, * Yes, if 
you ploaae.* And within a minute the old door opened. 
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ftnd I bent my head, and went down two steps into 
the entry. 

‘ This/ said the matronly presence, ushering me 
into a low room on the right, ‘ is where the Travellers 
ait by the lire, and cook what bits of suppers they buy 
with their fourpencea/ 

‘ Oh ! Then they have no Entertaininont ? ’ said I. 
For the inscription over the outer door was still 
running in my head, and I was mentally repeating, in 
n kind of tune, ‘ Lodging, enter taiument, and four- 
pence each.’ 

‘ They have a fire provided for ^em,* returned the 
matron, — a mighty civil person, not, as I could make 
out, overpaid ; ‘ and these cooking utensils. And this 
what *8 painted on a board is the niles for their 
behaviour. They have their fourpences when they get 
their tickets from the steward over the way, — ior 
I don’t admit ’em myself, they must get their tickets 
first, — and sometimes one buys a rasher of bacon, and 
another a herring, and another a ])ound of potatoes, 
or what not. Sometimes two or throe of ’em will club 
their fourpences together, and make a supper that way. 
But not much of anything is to be got for fourpence, 
at present, when provisions is so dear,’ 

‘ True indeed,’ I remarked. 1 had boon looking about 
the room, admiring its snug fireside at the upper end, 
its glimpse of the street through the low mullionocl 
window, and its beams overhead. ‘ It is very comfort- 
able,* said I. 

‘ Ill-conwenieiit,® observed the matronly picbonce, 

1 liked to hear her say so ; for it showed a com- 
mendable anxiety to execute in no niggardly spirit the 
intentions of Master Kiohard Watts. But the room 
was really so well adapted to its purpose that I pro- 
tested, quite enthusiastically, against her disparagement. 

‘ Nay, ma’am,’ said I, ‘ I am sure it is warm in 
winter and cool in summer. It has a look of homely 
welcome and soothing rest. It has a remarkably cosy 
fireside, the very blink of which, gleaming out into 
the street upon a winter night, is enough to warm all 
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Kocheater’i heart. And as to the convenience of the 
SDs: i‘oor Travellers * 

* I don't mean them,* returned the presence. ‘ I 
speak of iU being an ill-con wenience to myself and my 
daughter, having no other roi»m to sit in of a night.* 

This was true enough, but there was another quaint 
room of oorresj>onding dimensions on the opposite 
side of the entry : so I stepped across to it, through 
the open doors of both looms, and asked what this 
chamber was for. 

‘ This,’ returned the prosenoo, ‘ is the Board Room. 
Where the gentlemen meet when they come here.’ 

Let me see. 1 had counted from the street six 
upper windovra besides these on the ground-story. 
Making a perplexed calculation in my mind, I rejoined, 
‘ Then the six Poor Travellers sleep upstairs ? * 

My new friend shook her head. ‘ They sleep,’ she 
answered, ‘ in two little outer galleries at the back, 
whore their bods has always been, ever since the 
Charity was founded. It being so very ill-conwenient 
to mo as things is at present, the gentlemen are going 
to take off a bit of the back yard, and make a slip of 
a room for ’em there, to sit in before they go to }>ed.* 

‘ And then the six Poor TravelleiH,’ said I, ‘ will be 
entirely out of the house ? * 

' Entirely out of the house,’ assented the presence, 
comfortably smoothing her hands. * Which is con- 
sidered much better for all parties, and much more 
conwenient.* 

I had been a little startled, in the Cathedral, by the 
emphasis with which the effigy of Master Richard 
Watts was bursting out of his tomb ; but I began to 
think, now, that it might be expected to come across 
the High Street some stormy night, and make a dis- 
terbanoe here. 

Howbeit, I kept my thoughts to myself, and accom- 
panied the presence to the little galleries at the back. 
I found them on a tiny scale, like the galleries in old 
inn-yards ; and they were very clean. While I waa 
looking at them, the matron gave me to understand 
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that th^ pmscribed numbet of Poor Travolif?r?5 wore 
forthcoming every night from year’s end to year’s 
end ; and that the beds were always occupied. My 
questions upon this, and her roplios, brought us back 
to the Board Room so essential to the dignity of ‘ the 
gentlemen whore she showed me the printed acoounf a 
of the Charity hanging up by the window. From them 
I gathered that the greater part of the property 
bequeathed by the Worshipful Master Richard Watts 
for the maintenance of this foundation was, at the 
period of hia death, more roarsh-Iand ; but that, in 
course of time, it had been reclaimed and built upon, 
and was very considerably increaiicd in value. I found, 
too, that about a thirtieth part of the annual revenue 
was now expended on the purposes commemorated in 
the inscription over the door ; the rest being hand- 
somely laid out in Chancery, law expenHos, oolloctor- 
ship, receivership, poundage, and other apperidagea 
of management, highly oompliinentary to the impor- 
tance of the six Poor Travellers. In short, I made (ho 
not entindy new discovery that it may bo said of an 
establishment like this, in dear old England, as of the 
fat oyster in the American story, that it takes a good 
many men to swallow it whole. 

‘ And pray, ma’am,’ said f. senHiblc that the blank- 
ness of my face began to brighten as the thought 
occult'd to me, ‘ could one see these Traveilcift ? ’ 

‘ Well I ’ she returned diibiotisly, ' no I ’ 

‘ Not to-night, for instance ! ’ said I. 

‘ Well 1 ’ she returned more positively, ‘ no. Nobody 
ever asked to see them, and nobody ever did see thorn.’ 

As I am not easily baulked in a design wh.on I am 
set upon it, T urged to the good lady that tbiB waa 
Christmas Eve ; that Christmas coraos but once a year, 
• — which ia unhappily too tnie, for when it begins to 
stay with ua the whole year round we shall make this 
earth a very different place ; that I was possessed by 
the deaire to treat the Travellers to a supper and 
a temperate glass of hot Wassail ; that the voice of 
Fa-me had been heard in that land, declaring my ability 
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to he A ; ih»t H I wore perts5itt«<5 to 

hold the feiwt, I should bs fouud conformable to tw > 011 , 
sobriety, and good hours ; in a word, that 1 oould be 
merry and wise myself, and been even known at 
a pinoh to keep others h‘>, si though 1 decorated 
with no badge or medal, and was not a Brother, Orator, 
Apostle, Saint, or Prophet of any denomination what- 
ever. In the end I prevailed, to my great joy. It was 
settled that at nine o’clock that night a Turkey and 
a piece of Roa.st Boof should smoke upon kSe board; 
and that I, faint and iinwortlw minister for once of 
Master Richard Watts, should preside as the ("hristmas- 
supper host of the six Poor Travellers. 

I went back to my inn to give the necessary direc- 
tions for the Turkey and Roast Beef, and, during the 
remainder of the day, could settle to nothing (or think- 
ing of the Poor Travellers. When the wind blew hard 
against the windows, — it was a cold day, with dark 
gusts of sleet alternating with [)eriodfi of wild brightness, 
as if the year were d^dng fitfully, — T pictured them 
advancing towards their tepting-j)laco along various 
cold roads, and felt delighted to think how little they 
foresaw the supper that awaited them. I painted their 
portraits in my mind, and indulged in little heightening 
touches. 1 made them footsore ; I made them weary ; 
I made them carry packs and bundles ; 1 made them 
atop by finger-posts and milestones, leaning on tiieir 
bent sticks, and looking wistfully at what was written 
there ; I made them lose thoir way ; and filled their 
five wits with apprehensions of lying out ail ziight, and 
being frozen t»o death. I took up my hat, and went 
out, climbed to the top of the Old Castle, and looked 
over the windy hills that slope down to the Medway, 
almost believing that I oould descry some of my 
Travellers in the distance. After it fell dark, and the 
Cathedral bell was heard in the invisible steeple — 
quite a bower of frosty rime when I had last soon it 
— striking five, six, seven, I became so full of my 
Travellers that I could eat no dinner, and felt con- 
strained to watch them still in the red coals of my 
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fire. They were all isbrriTed by ihii time, 1 thought, 
had got their tickets, and were gone in. — There my 
pleasure was dashed by the reflection that probably 
some Travellers had come too late and were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell had struck eight, I could 
smell a delicious savour of Turkey and Roast Beef 
rising to the window of my adjoining bedroom, which 
looked down into the inn-yard just where the lights 
of the kitchen reddened a massive fragment of the 
Castle Wall. It was high time to make the Wassail 
now ; therefore I had up the materials (which, together 
wdth their pro})ortior-3 and combinations. 1 must 
deolijie to impart, as the only secret of my own 1 was 
ever known to keep), and made a glorious jorum. Not 
in a bowl ; for a bowl anywhere but on a shelf is 
a low superstition, fraught with cooling and slopping ; 
but in a brown earthenware pitcher, tenderly suffocated, 
when full, with a coarse cloth. It being now upon the 
stroke of nine, I set out for Watts’s Charity, carrying 
my brown beauty in my arms. I would trust Ben, the 
waiter, with untold gold ; but thore are strings in the 
human heart which must never be sounded by another, 
and drinkij that I make rayaeJf are those strings in mine. 

The Travellers wore all assembled, the cloth was laid, 
and Ben had brought a great billet of w'ood, and had 
laid it artfully on the top of the lire, so that a touch 
or two of the poker after supper should make a roar- 
ing blaze. Having deposited my brown beauty in 
a red nook of the hearth, inside the fonder, where sho 
soon began to sing like an ethereal cricket, difiusing 
at the same lime odours as of ripe vineyards, spice 
forests, and orange groves, — 1 say, having stationed 
my beauty in a place of security and improvement, 
1 introduced myself to my guests by shaking hands all 
round, and giving them a hearty welcome. 

1 found the party to b© thus composed. Firstly, 
myself. Secondly, a very decent man indeed, with his 
right arm in a sling, who had a certain clean agreeable 
smell of wood about him, from which I judged him to 
have something to do with shipbuilding. Thirdly, 
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a little Bailor boy» a rt f^r* ohUci, with a profusion of 
rich dark brown hair, and deep womanly-looking 
eyes. Fourthly, a shabhy-gonteel personage in a thread- 
bare black suit, and apparently in very bad circum- 
stances, with a dry suspicious look ; the absent 
buttons on his 'waistcoat eked out 'with red Uipe ; and 
a bundle of extraordinarily tattered papers sticking 
out of an inner breast-pocket. Fifthly, a foreigner by 
birth, but an Englishman in speech, who carried his 
pipe in the baud of his hat, and lost no time in tolling 
mo, in an easy, simple, engaging way, that he was 
a watchmaker from Goneo/a, and travelled all about 
the Continent, mostly on foot, workitig as a journey- 
man, and seeing new^ countries, — possibly (I thought) 
also smuggling a w^atch or so, now and then. Sixthly, 
a little widow, who luid boon very pretty and was still 
very young, but whose beauty bad been wrecked in 
some groat misfortune, and whoso manner was remark- 
ably timid, (Scared, and solitary. Seven tidy and lastly, 
a Traveller of a kind familiar to my boyhood, but now 
almost obsolete, — a Dook-rediar, who had a quantity 
of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and who pre- 
sently boa.'^ted that be could repeat more verses in an 
evening than bo could sell in a tw^elvemonth. 

All these T have mentioned in the order in which 
they sat at table. 1 presided, and the matronly 
presence faced um. We were not long in taking our 
places, for the supper had arrived •with mo, in the 
following piocession : 

AlyseH •with the pitcher, 

Ben with Beer. 

Inattentive Boy with hot plates. Inattentive Boy with 
hot plates. 

THl? TURKEY. 

Female carrying sauces to be heated on the spot. 

THK BEEF. 

Man with Tray on his head, con taming Vegetables 
and Sundries. 

Volunteer Hostler from Hotel, grinning, 

And rendering no aKHktance. 
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As we passed along tl^e High Street, comet-like, we 
left a long tail of fragrance be’aind ns which caused 
the public to stop, sniffing in wonder. We had pre- 
viously left at the comer of the inn- yard a wall- eyed 
young man connected with the Fly department, and 
well accustomed to the sound of a railway whistle 
which Ben always carries in his pocket, whose instruc- 
tions were, so soon as he should hoar the whistle blown, 
to dash into tlie kitchen, seize the hot plum-pudding 
and minco-pios, and speed with tliem to Watts’s 
Charity, where they would be received (he was further 
instructed) by the sauce-female, who would be pro- 
vided with brandy in a blue state of combustion. 

All these arrangements were executed in the most 
exact and punctual manner. I never saw a finer 
turkey, finer beef, or greater prodigality of sauce and 
gravy ; and my Travellers did wonderful justice to 
everything set before them. Tt made my heart rejoice 
to observe how their wind and frost hardened faces 
softened in the clatter of plates and knives and forks, 
and mellowed in the fire and supper heat. While 
their hats and caps and wrappers, hanging up, a few 
small bundles on the ground in a corner, and in another 
corner three or four old walking-sticks, worn down at 
the end to mere fringe, linked this snug interior with 
the bleak outside in a golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown beauty hod 
been elevated on the table, there was a general requisi- 
tion to me to ‘ take the corner * ; which suggested to 
me comfortably enough how much my friends here 
made of a fire, — for when had 1 ever thought so highly 
of the corner, since the days which I connected it 
with Jack Horner ? However, as I declined, Ben, 
whose touch on all convivial instruments is perfect, 
drew the table apart, and instruoting ray Travellers to 
open right and left on either side of me, and form 
round the fire, closed up the centre with myself and 
my chair, and preserved the order we had kept at 
table. He had already, in a tranquil manner, boxed 
the ears of the inatt-er.tive boys until they bad been 
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by imperceptible degrees boxed out of the room ; and 
he now rapidly skirmished the sauoe-female into the 
High Street, disappeared, and softly closed the door. 

This was the time for bringing the poker to bear on 
the billet of wood. I tapped it three times, like an 
enohanted talisman, and a brilliant host of merry- 
makers burst out of it, and sported off by the chimney, 
— rushing up the middle in a fiery country dance, 
and never coming down again. Meanwhile, by their 
sparkling light, which threw our lamp into the shade, 
I filled the glasses, and gave my Travellers, Christmas ! 
— Christmas Eve, my friends, when the shepherds, 
who wore Poor Travellers, too, in their way, heard the 
Angels sing, ‘ On earth, peace. Good-will towards 
men ! * 

I don’t know who was the first among us to think 
that we ought to take hands as we sat, in deference to 
the toast, or whether any one of us anticipated the 
others, but at any rate we all did it. We then drank 
to the memory of the good Master Richard Watts. 
And I wish his Ghost may never have had worse usage 
under that roof than it had from us. 

It was the witching time for Story-telling. ‘ Our 
whole life. Travellers," said I, ‘ is a story more or less 
intelligible, — generally less ; but we shall read it by 
a clearer light when it is ended. I, for one, am so 
divided this night between fact and fiction, that 
I scarce know which is which. Shall I beguile the 
time by telling you a story as we sit here T ’ 

They all answered, yes. I had little to tell them, 
but I was bound by my own proposal Therefore, 
after looking for awhile at the spiral column of smoke 
wreathing up from my brown beauty, through which 
1 could have almost sworn I saw the efhgy of Master 
Richard Watts less startled than usual, 1 fired away. 
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Chaptbb II 

TIIS STORY 0¥ RIOHABD DOUBLKDICK 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine, a relative of mine came limping down, on foot, 
to this tcrvvn of Chatham. I call it this town, because 
if anybody present knows to a nicety where Rochester 
ends and Chatham begins, it is more than I do. He 
was a poor traveller, with not a farthing in his pocket. 
He sat by the fire in this very room, and he slept one 
night in a bed that will be occujned to-night by some 
one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham to enlist in 
a cavalry regiment, if a cavalry regiment would have 
him ; if not, to take King George’s shilling from any 
corporal or sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons 
in his hat. His object was to get shot ; but he thought 
he might as well ride to death os be at the trouble of 
walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Richard, but he 
was better known as Diok. He dropped his own sur- 
name on the road down, and took up that of Double- 
dick. He was passed as Richard Doublodiok ; age, 
twenty-two ; height, five foot ten ; native place. 
Exmouth, which ho had never been near in bis life. 
There was no cavalry in Chatham when he limped 
over the bridge here with half a shoe to his dusty feet, 
so he enlisted into a regiment of the line, and was glad 
to get drunk and forget all about it. 

You are to know that this relative of mine had gone 
wrong, and run wild. Ilia heart was in the right 
place, but it waa sealed up. He had been betrothed 
to a good and beautiful girl, whom he had loved better 
than she — or perhaps even he — behoved ; but in an 
evil hour he had given her oaus<$ to say to him solemnly, 
* Richard, 1 will never marry another man. 1 will live 
single for your sake, but Mary Marnhah’s bps ’ — her 
name was Mary Marshall — * never address another 
word to you on earth. Go, Richard I Heaven forgive 
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you ! * This fiaiahed him. This brought him down to 
Chatham. This made him Private Richard Doubledick, 
with a determination to be shot. 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless soldier 
in Chatham barracks, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine, than Private Richard Double- 
dick. He associated with the dregs of every regiment ; 
he was as seldom sober as he could be, and was con- 
stantly under punishment. It became clear to the 
whole barra^'ks that Private Richard Doubledick 
wouidi»very soon be flogged. 

Now the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s company 
was a young gentleman not above five years his senior, 
whose eyes had an expression in them which afleoted 
Private Richard Doubledick in a very remarkable way. 
They were bright, handsome, dark eyes, — what are 
called laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, 
rather steady than severe, — but they were the only 
eyes now left in hit narrowed world that Private 
Richard Doubledick could not stand. Unabashed by 
evil report and punishment, defiant of everything else 
and everybody else, he had but to know that those 
eyes looked at him for a moment, and he felt ashamed. 
He could not so much as salute Captain Taunton in 
the street like any other oflioor. He was reproached 
and confused, — troubled by the mere possibility of the 
captain’s looking at him. In his worst moments, be 
would rather turn back, end go any distance out of 
his way, than encounter those two handsome, dark, 
bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Doublodick came 
out of the Black hole, where he had been passing the 
last eight-and-forty hours, and in which retreat he 
spent a good deal of his time, he was ordered to betake 
himself to Captain Taunton’s quarters. In the stale 
and squalid state of a man just out of the Black hole, 
he had less fancy than over for being scon by the 
Captain ; but he was not so mad yet as to disobey 
orders, and consequently wen^ up to the terrace over- 
looking the parade-ground, where tlie oiBoers’ quarters 
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were ; twisting and breaking in hia hands, as he went 
along, a bit of the straw that had formed the decorative 
furniture of the Black hole. 

‘ Come in 1 * cried the Captain, when he knocked 
with his Imuokles at the door. Private Richard 
Doubledick pulled off his cap, took a stride forwaid, 
and felt very conscious that ho stood in the light of 
the dark, bright eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard Double- 
dick had put the straw in his mouth, and was gradually 
doubling it up into his windpipe and choking himself. 

‘ Doubledick.* said the Captain, ‘ do you know where 
you are going to ? * 

‘ To the Devil, sir ? * faltered Doubledick. 

* Yes,* returned the Captain. ‘ And very fast.’ 

Privat-e Richard Doubledick turned the straw of the 
Black hole in his mouth, and made a miserable salute 
of acquiescence. 

‘ l)oublodic k,’ said the Captain, ‘ since I ent/ered his 
Majesty’s service, a boy of seventeen, I have been 
pained to see many men of promise going that road ; 
but I have never Ixien so pained to see a man deter- 
mined to make the shameful journey as I have been, 
ever since you joined the regiment, to see you.* 

Private Richard Doublcdick began to find a film 
stealing over the floor at which he looked ; also to 
find the legs of the Captain’s breakfast- table turning 
crooked, as if be saw them through water. 

‘ I am only a common soldier, sir,’ said he. ‘ Jt 
signifies very little what such a poor brute comes to.’ 

‘ You are a man,’ returned the Captain, with grave 
indignation, * of education and superior advantages ; 
and if you say that, moaning what you say, you have 
sunk lower than 1 had ])elieved. How low that must 
1)0, I leave you to consider, knowing what I know of 
your disgrace, and seeing what 1 see.’ 

‘ I hope to get shot soon, sir,’ said Private Richard 
Doubledick ; ^ and then the regiment and the world 
together will be rid of me.’ 

The legs of the table were becoming very crooked. 
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Doubledick, looking up to steady hia vision, met the 
eyes that had so strong an influence over him. He put 
hia hand before his own eyes, and the breast of his 
disgrace- jacket swelled as if it would fly asunder. 

‘ I would rather,* said the young Captain, ‘ see this 
in you. Doubledick, than I would see five thousand 
guineas counted out upon this table for a gift to my 
good mother. Have you a mother T * 

‘ I am thankful to say she is dead, sir.* 

‘ If your praises,’ returned the Captain, * were 
Bounded from mouth to mouth through the whole 
regiment, through the whole army, through the whole 
country, you would wish she had lived to say, with 
pride and joy, “ He is my eon ! ” * 

‘ Spare me, sir,* said Doublodick. ‘ Slie would never 
have heard any good of me. She would never have 
had any pride and joy in owning herself my mother. 
Love and compassion she might have had, and would 
have always bad, I know ; but not — Spare me, sir I 
I am a broken wretch, quite at your mercy I ’ And 
he turned his face to the wall, and stretched out his 
imploring hand. 

‘ My friend * began the Captain. 

‘ God bless you, sir ! * sobbed Private Richard 
Doubledick. 

‘ You are at fche crisis of your fate. Hold your course 
unchanged a little longer, and you know what must 
happen. 1 know even better than you can imagine, 
that, after that has happened, you are lost. No man 
who could shod those tears could bear those marks.’ 

‘ I fully believe it, sir,’ in a low, Bhivoring voice said 
Private Richard Doublodick. 

‘ But a man in any station can do his duty,* said 
the young Captain, ‘ and, in doing it, can earn his own 
respect, even if his case should be so very unfortunate 
and so very rare that he can earn no other man’s. 
A common soldier, poor brut© though you called him 
just now, has this advantage in the stormy times we 
live in, that he always does his duty before a host of 
sympathizing witnesses. Do you doubt that he may 
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BO do it M to b© extolled through a whole regiment, 
through a whole army, through a whole country 7 
Turn while you may yet retrieve the past, and try.’ 

‘ I will I I ask for only one witness, sir,* cried 
Richard, with a bursting heart. 

‘ I understand you. 1 will be a watchful and a faith- 
ful one.* 

I have heard from Private Richard Doubledick's 
own lips, that he drojipod down upon his knee, kissed 
that officer’s hand, arose, and went out of the light of 
the dark, bright eyes, an altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine, the French wore in Egypt, in Italy, in Germany, 
where not T Napoleon Bonajjarte had likewise begun 
to stir against us in India, and most men could road 
the signs of the great troubles that wore coming on. 
In the very next year, when we formed an alHance with 
Austria against him. Captain Taunton’s regiment was 
on service in India. And there was not a finer non- 
commissioned oflicer in it, — ^no, nor in the whole lino — 
than Corporal Richard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian army were 
on the coast of Egypt. Next year was the year of the 
proclamation of the short })eace, and the)^ wore recalled, 
it had then become well known to thousands of men, 
that wherever Captain Taunton, with the dark, bright 
eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, firm as 
a rock, true as the sun, and brave as Mars, would bo 
certain to be found, while life beat in their hearts, that 
famous soldier, Sergeant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the great 
year of Trafalgar, was a year of hard fighting in India. 
That year saw such wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, 
who out his way single-handed through a solid mass 
of men, recovered the colours of his regiment, which 
had been seized from the hand of a poor boy shot 
through the heart, and rescued his wounded Captain, 
who was down, and in a very jungle of horses’ hoofs 
and sabres, — saw such wonders done, I say, by this 
brave Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made the 
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bearer of the coloura he had won ; and Ensign Richard 
Doubledick had risen from the ranks. 

Sorely cut up in every battle, but always reinforced 
by the bravest of men,— for the fame of following the 
old colours, shot through and through, which Ensign 
Richard Doubledick had saved, inspired all brents, — 
this regiment fought its way through the Peninsular 
War, up to the investment of Badajos in eighteen 
hundred and twelve. Again and again it bad been 
cheered through the Brit.ish ranks until the tears had 
B})rung int<i men’s eyes at the mere hearing of the 
mighty British voice, so exultant in their valour ; and 
there Wiis not a drummer-lxiy but knew the legend, 
that wherever the two friends. Major Taunton, with 
the dark, tvright eyes, and Ensign Richard Doubledick, 
who was devoted to him, were seen to go, there the 
boldest spirits in the English army became wild to 
follow. 

One day, at Badajos, — not in the groat storming, 
but in repciiing a hot sally of the besieged upon our 
men at woik in the trenches, who had given way, — 
the two ofiicers found t-herasclves hurrying forward, 
face to face, against a party of French infantry, who 
made a stand. There was an ofTicor at their head, 
encouraging his men, — courageous, handsome, gallant 
ofiicer of five-and- thirty, whom Doubledick saw' hur- 
riedly, almost momentarily, but saw w^ell. He par- 
ticularly noticed this officer waving bis sw'ord, and 
rallying his men wdth an eager and excited cry, when 
they fired in obedience to his gesture, and Major 
Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Doubledick 
returned to the spot where ho had laid the best friend 
man ever had on a coat spread upon the wet clay. 
Major Taunton’s uniform was opened at the breast, 
and on his shirt wore three little spots of blood. 

‘ Dear Doubledick,’ said he, ‘ I am dying.’ 

* For the love of Heaven, no ! ’ exclaimed the other, 
kneeling down beside him, and passing his arm round 
his neck to raise his head. ‘Taunton I My preserver, 
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my guardian angei, my witnese \ Dearest, truest, 
kindest of human beings I Taunton 1 For God’s 
sake ! ’ 

The bright, dark eyes — so very, very dark now, in 
the pale face — smiled upon him ; and the hand he 
had kissed thirteen years ago laid itself fondly on hia 
breast. 

‘ Write to my mother. You will see Home again. 
Tell her how wo became friends. It will comfort her, 
as it comforts me.’ 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a moment 
towards his hair as it fluttered in the wind. The 
Ensign understood him. He smiled again when he 
saw that, and, gently turning his face over on the 
supporting arm as if for rest, died, with his hand upon 
the breast in which he had re\ ived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Doubledick 
that melancholy day. He buried his friend on the 
field, and became a lone, bereaved man. Beyond his 
duty he appeared to have hut two remaining cares in 
life, — -one, to preserve the little packet of hair ho was 
to give to Taunton’s mother ; the other, to encounter 
that French officer who had rallied the men under 
whose fire Taunton fell. A new legend now began to 
circulate among our troops ; and it was, that wlien ho 
and the French officer came face to face once more, 
th(?ro would be weeping in France. 

The w’ar went on — and through it went the exact 
picture of the French officer on the one side, and the 
bodily reality upon the other — until the Battle of 
Toulouse was fought. In the returns sent home 
appeared these words : ‘ Severely wounded, but not 
dangerously, Lieutenant Richard Doublediok,* 

At Midsummer-time, in the year eighteen hundred 
and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard Doubleclick, now 
a browned soldier, sevon-and-thirty years of age, came 
homo to England invalided. He brought tha hair with 
him, near his heart.. Many a French officer had he seen 
since that day ; many a dreadful night, in searching 
with men and lanterns for his wounded, had ho relieved 
K 
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French officers lying disabled ; but the mental picture 
and the reality had never come together. 

Though he was weak and Buffered pain, he lost not 
an hour in getting down to From® in SomersetRhire, 
where Taunton’s mother lived. In the sweet, com- 
passionate words that naturally present them selves 
to the mind to-night, ‘ he was the only sun of hia 
mother, and she was a widow.’ 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at her 
quiet garden -window, reading the Bible ; reading to 
herself, in a trembling voice, that very passage in it, as 
I have hoard him tell. He heard the words : * Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise ! ’ 

He had to pass the window; and the bright, dark 
eyes of his debased time seemed to look at him. Her 
heart told her who he was ; she came to the door 
quickly, and fell upon his neck. 

‘ He saved mo from ruin, made me a human creature, 
won me from infamy and shame, O, God for ever bless 
him ! As He will. He w ill t ’ 

* He will ! ’ the lady answered. ‘ I know he is in 
Heaven 1 ’ Then she piteously cried, ‘ Dut O, my 
darling boy, my darling boy ! * 

Never from the hour when Private Richard Double- 
dick enlisted at Chatham had the Private, Corporal, 
Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant 
breathed his right name, or the name of Mary Marshall, 
or a word of the story of his life, into any car exce]'t 
his reclaimer’s. That previous scene in his existence 
was closed. He had firmly resolved that his expiation 
should be to live unloiown ; to disturb no more tho 
peace that had long grown over his old offences ; to 
let it be revealed, when he was dead, that he had 
striven and sulferod, and had never forgotten ; and 
then, if they could forgive him and believe him — well, 
it would bo time enough — time enough ! 

But that night, remembering the words he had 
cherished for two years, ‘Tell her how we became 
friends. It will comfort her, as it comforts me,’ he 
related everything. It gradually seemed to him as if 
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in hifl maturity he had recovered a mother ; it gradually 
seemed to her as if in her bereavement she had found 
a son. During his stay in England, the quiet garden 
into which he had slowly and painfully crept, a stranger, 
became the boundary of his home ; when he was able 
to rejoin his regiment in the spring, he left the garden, 
thinl^g was this indeed the first time he had ever 
turned his face towards the old colours with a woman’s 
blessing 1 

Ho followed them — eo ragged, so scarred and pierced 
now, that they would scarcely hold together — to Quatre 
Bras and Ligny. He stood beside them, in an awful 
stillness of many men, shadowy through the mist and 
drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. 
An.d down to that hour the picture in Lis mind of the 
French officer had never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in the 
battle, and received its first check in many an eventful 
year, when he was seen to fall. But it swept on to 
avenge him, and left behind it no such creature in 
the world of consciousness as Lieutenant Richard 
Doubleclick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; along deep 
ditches, once roads, that were pounded and ploughed 
to pieces by artillery, heavy wagons, tramp of men 
and horses, and the struggle of every wheeled thing 
that could carry w'ounded soldiers ; jolted among the 
dying and the dead, so disfigured by blood and mud 
as to be hardly recognizable for humanity ; undisturbed 
by the moaning of men and the shrieking of horses, 
which, newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of life, 
could not endure the sight of the stragglers lying by 
the wayside, never to resume their toilsome journey ; 
dead, as to any sentient life that was in it, and yet 
alive, — ithe form that had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, with whose praises England rang, w^aa 
conveyed to Brussels. There it was tenderly laid down 
in hospital ; and there it lay, week after week, through 
the long bright summer days, until the harvest, spared 
by war, had ripened and was gathered in. 
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Over and over again the sun rose and set upon the 
crowded city ; over and over again the moonlight 
nights were quiet on the plains of Waterloo : and all 
that time was a blank to what had been Lieutenant 
Richard Doubleclick. Rejoicing troops marched into 
Brussels, and marched out; brothers and fathers, 
sisters, mothers, and wives, came thronging thither, 
drew their lots of joy or agony, and departed ; so many 
times a day the bells rang ; so many times the shadows 
of the great buildings changed ; so many lights sprang 
up at dusk ; so many feet i)asBed here and there upon 
the pavements ; so many hours of sleep and cooler 
air of night succeeded: indifferent to ell, a marble 
face lay on a bed. like the face of a recumbent statue 
on the tomb of Lieutenant Richard Doublediok. 

Slowly labouring, at last, through a long heavy 
dream of confusecl time and place, presenting faint 
glimpses of army surgeons whom he knew, and of faces 
that had been familiar to his youth,— dearest and 
kindest among them, Mary Marshall’s, with a solicitude 
upon it more like reality than anything he could discern, 
— ^Lieutenant Richard Doubleclick came back to life. 
To the beautiful life of a calm autuum evening sunset, 
to the peaceful life of a fresh quiet room with a large 
window standing open ; a balcony beyond, in which 
were moving leaves and sweet-smcUiug flowers ; be- 
yond, again, the clear sky, wuth the sun full in his 
sight, pouring its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was BO tranquil and bo lovely that he thought he 
had passed into another world. And he said in a faint 
voice, ‘ Taunton, are you near me 7 ’ 

A face bent over him. Not his, hia mother’s. 

‘ I came to nurse you. We have nursed you many 
weeks. You wore moved here lung ago. Do you 
remember nothing 7 * 

‘ Nothing.’ 

The lady kissed his cheek, and hold his hand, soothing 
him. 

‘ Whore is the regiment 7 What has happened 7 
Lot me call you mother. What has happened, mother 7 * 
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‘ A great victory, dear. The war is over, and the 
regiment was the bravest in the field.’ 

His eye* kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, and 
the tears ran down hie face. He was very weak, too 
weak to move his hand. 

* Was it dark jast now I ’ he asked presently. 

‘ No,’ 

‘ It was only dark to me ? Something passed away, 
like a black shadow. But as it went, and the sun — 
O the blessed sun, how beautiful it is I — ^touched my 
face, I thought i a light white cloud pass out at 
the door. Was there nothing that went out T ’ 

She shook her head, and in a little while he fell 
asleep, she still holding his hand, and soothing him. 

From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for he had 
been desperately wounded in the head, and had been 
shot in the body, but making some little advance 
every day. When he had gained sufficient strength to 
converse as he lay in bed, he soon began to remark 
that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back to his 
own history. Then he recalled his preserver’s dying 
words, and thought, ‘ It comforts her.* 

One day he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, and 
asked her to read to him. But the curtain of the bed, 
softening the light, which she always drew back when 
he awoke, that she might see him from her table at 
the bedside where <?he sat at work, was held undrawn ; 
and a woman’s voice spoke, which was not hers. 

‘ Can you bear to a stranger T * it said softly. 
‘ Will you like to see a stranger ? * 

‘ Stranger I * he repeated. The voice awoke old 
memories, before the days of Private Richard Doubledick. 

" A stranger now, but not a stranger once,* it said 
in tones that thrilled him. * Richard, dear Richard, 

lost through so many years, my name * 

He cried out her name, *Mary,* and she held him 
in her arms, and his head lay on her bosom. 

‘I am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. These 
are not Mary Marshall* s lips that speak. I have 
another name/ 
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She was married. 

‘ I have another name, Richard. Did you eyer 
hear it ? * 

‘ Never I * 

He looked into her (ace, so pensively beautiful, and 
wondered at the smile upon it through her tears. 

‘ Think again, Richard. Are you sure you never 
hoard my altered name ? * 

‘ Never I * 

‘ Don’t move your head to look at me, dear Richard. 
Let it lie here, while I tell my story. I loved a generous, 
noble man ; loved him with my whole heart ; loved 
him for years and years ; loved him faithfully, de- 
votedly ; loved him with no hope of return ; loved 
him, knowing nothing of his highest qualities — not 
even knowing that he was alive. He was a brave 
soldier. He was honoured and beloved by thousands 
of thousands, when the mother of his dear friend 
found mo, and showed mo that in all his triumphs he 
had never forgotten me. He was wounded in a great 
battle. Ho was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. 
I came to watch and tend him, as I would have joy- 
fully gone, with such a purpose, to the dreariest ends 
of the earth. When he know no one else, he knew me. 
When he suffered most, he boro his sufferings barely 
murmuring, content to rest his bead where vours rests 
now. When he lay at the point of death, he married 
me, that he might call me Wife before he died. And 
the name, my dear love, that I took on that forgotten 
night — — ’ 

‘ I know it now I ’ he sobbed. * The shadowy 
remembrance strengthens. It is come back. I thank 
Heaven that my mind is quite restored I My Mary, 
kiss me ; lull this weary head to rest, or 1 shall die of 
gratitude. His parting words were fulfilled. I see 
Home again I * 

Well 1 They were happy. It was a long recovery, 
but they wore happy through it all. The ssxow .had 
melted on the ground, and the birds were singing in 
the leafless thicketis of the early springs when those 
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three were first able to rid© out together, and when 
people flocked about the open carriage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubledick. 

But even then it became necessary for the Captain, 
instead of returning to England, to complete hia 
recovery in the climate of Southern France. They 
found a spot upon the Rhone, within a ride of the old 
town of Avignon, and within view of its broken bridge, 
which was all they could desire ; they lived there, 
together, six months ; then returned to England. 
Mrs. Taunton, growing old after three years — .though 
not so old as that her bright, dark eyes were dimmed — 
and remembering that her strength had been benefited 
by the change, resolved to go back for a year to those 
parts. So she went with a faithful servant, who had 
often carried her son in hia arms ; and she was to be 
rejoined and escorted home, at the year’s end, by 
Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she called 
thorn now), and they to her. She went to the neigh- 
bourhood of Aix ; and there, in their own chateau 
near the farmer » house she rented, she grew into 
intimacy with a family belonging to that part of 
France. The intimacy began in her often meeting 
among the vineyards a pretty child, a girl w ith a most 
compassionate heart, who was never tired of listening 
to the solitary English lady’s stories of her poor son 
and the (jruel warn. The family were as gentle as the 
child, and at length she cam© to know them so well 
that she accepted their invitation to pass the last 
month of her residence abroad under their roof. All 
this intelligence she wrote home, piecemeal as it came 
about, from time to time ; and at last enclosed a polite 
note, from the head of the chateau, soliciting, on the 
occasion of hia approaching miftsion to that neighbour- 
hood, the honour of the company of oet Lomme si 
justement o^ldbre. Monsieur le Capitaine Richard 
Doubledick. 

Captain Doublediok, now a hardy, handsome man in 
the full vigour of life, broader across the ohest and 
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shoulders than he had ever been before, dispatched 
a courteous reply, and followed it in person. Travelling 
through all that extent of couivtry after three years 
of Peace, he blessed the better days on which the 
world had fallen. The com was golden, not drenched 
in unnatural rod ; was bound in sheaves for food, not 
trodden underfoot by men in mortal light. The smoke 
rose up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
The carts were laden with the fair fruits of the earth, 
not with wounds and death. To him who had so often 
seen the terrible reverse, these things were beautiful 
indeed ; and they brought him in a softened spirit 
to the old chateau near Aix upon a deep blue evening. 

It was a large cb&teau of the genuine old ghostly 
kind, with round towers, and extinguishers, and a high 
leaden roof, and more windows than Aladdin’s Palace. 
The lattice blinds were all thrown open after the heat 
of the day, and there were glimpses of rambling walla 
and corridors within. Then there were immense out- 
buildings fallen into partial decay, masses of dark trees, 
terrace-gardens, balustrades ; tanks of water, too 
weak to play and too dirty te work ; statiies, weeds, 
and thickets of iron railing that seemed to have over- 
grown themselves like the shrubberies, and to have 
branched out in all manner of wild shapes. The 
entrance doors stood open, as doors often do in that 
country when the beat of the day is past ; and the 
Captain saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone ball, refreshingly cool 
and gloomy after the glare of a Southern day’s travel. 
Extending along the four aides of this hall was a gallery, 
leading to suites of rooms ; and it was lighted from 
the top. Still no bell was to be seen. 

‘ Faith,* said the Captain halting, ashamed of the 
clanking of his boots, ‘ this is a ghostly beginning I * 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. In 
the gallery, looking down at him, stood the French 
officer — ^the officer whose picture he bad carried in his 
mind so long and so far. Compared with the original, 
at Uit — on every lineament how like it was I 
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He moved, and disappeared, and Captain Richard 
Doublediok hoard his steps coming quickly down into 
the hall. He entered through an archway. There was 
a bright, sudden look upon hia face, much such a look 
as it had worn in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick 7 En- 
chanted to receive him 1 A thousand apologies 1 The 
servants were all out in the air. There was a little fete 
among them in the garden. In effect, it was the 
fete ity of my daughter, the little cherished and 
protected of Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank that Monsieur le 
Capitaine Richard Doublodick could not withhold his 
hand. ‘ It is the hand of a brave Englishman,^ said 
the French officer, retaining it while he spoke. ‘ I 
could respect a brave Englishman, even as my foe, 
how much more as my friend I I also am a soldier.* 

* He has not remembered me, as I have remembered 
him ; he did not take such note of my face, that day, 
as I took of his,’ thought Captain Richard Doubledick. 
‘ How shall I toll him ? * 

The French ofQcer conducted his guest into a garden 
and presented him to his wife, an engaging and beautiful 
woman, sitting with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical old- 
fashioned pavilion. Ris daughter, her fair young face 
beaming with joy, came running to embrace him ; 
and there was a boy-baby to tumble down among the 
orange-trees on the broad steps, in making for his 
father’s legs. A multitude of children visitors were 
dancing to sprightly music ; and all the servants and 
peasants about the chA,teau were dancing too. It was 
a scene of innocent happinees that might have been 
invented for the climax of the scenes of peace which 
had soothed the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, until 
a resounding bell rang, and the French oifiRoer begged 
to show him his rooms. They went upstairs into the 
gallery from which the officer had looked down ; and 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doublodick was cordially 
welcomed to a grand outer obamber. and a smaller ont 
K 3 
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within, all olooks and drAjx^ries, and hearths, and 
brazen dogs, and tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, 
and vastness. 

‘ You were at Waterloo,’ said the French officer. 

* I was,’ said Captain Richard Doublediok. ‘ And at 
Badajos.’ 

Left alone with the sound of his own stem voice in 
his oars, he sat down to consider. What shall I do, and 
how shall I tell him T At that time, unhappily, many 
deplorable duels had been fought between English and 
French officers, arising out of the recent war ; and 
these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s hospitality, 
were the uppermost thought in Captain Richard 
Doubleclick’ 8 mind. 

He was thinldng, and letting the time run out in 
which he should have dressed for dinner, when Mrs, 
Taunton spoke to him outside the door, asking if ho 
could give her the letter he had brought from Mary. 
‘ His mother, above all,’ the Captain thought. ‘ How 
shall I tell her ? ’ 

‘ You will form a friendship with your host, I hope,* 
said Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriecily admitted, ‘ that 
will last for life. He is so true-hearted and so generous, 
Richard, that you can hardly fail to esteem one another. 
If He had been spared,’ she kissed (not without tears) 
the locket in which she wore his hair, ‘ he would have 
appreciated him with his own magnanimity, and 
would have been truly happy that the evil days were 
past which made such a man his enemy.’ 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, first to 
one window, whence he could see the dancing in the 
garden, then to another window, whence ho could see 
the smiling prospect and the peaceful vineyards. 

‘ Spirit of my departed friend,’ said he, * is it through 
thee these better thoughts are rising in my mind ? 
Is it thou who hast shown me, all the way I have been 
drawn to meet this man, the blessings of the altered 
time ? Is it thou who hast sent thy stricken mother 
to me, to stay my angry band ? Is it from thee the 
whisper oomes, that this man did bis doty as thou didst. 
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— and a;*? I did, through ihy guidance, which has 
wholly sav^od mo here on earth, — and that he did no 
more ? ’ 

Ho sat down, with his head buried in his hands, and, 
when he rose up, made the Becond Btrong resolution 
of his life, — that neither to the Eronch officer, nor to 
the mothfjr of his departed friend, nor to any soni, 
while eitlier of the two waip living, would he breathe 
what only he knew. And when he touched that French 
officer’s glass with his own, that day at dinner, he 
secretly Lu’gave him in the name of the Divine Forgiver 
of injuriocc 

Here I ended my suuy ae the first Poor Traveller. 
But, if I had told it now, I could have added that tlie 
time has since come when the son of Major Richard 
Doubledick, and the son of that French officer, friends 
as their falliers w^ere before them, fought side by side 
in one cause, with their respective nations, like long- 
divided brothers whom the better times have brought 
together, fast united. 


Chaptkr III 

TEffi EOAD 

My story being finished, and the Wassail too, wo 
broke up as the Cathedral bell struck Twelve. I did 
not take leave of my Travellers that night ; for it had 
come into my head to reappear, in conjunction with 
some hot cofiee, at seven in the morning. 

As I passed along the High Street, I heard the 
Waits at a distance, and struck oil tt> find them. 
They were playing near one of the old gales of the 
City, at the corner of a wonderfully quaint row of red- 
brick tenements, which the clarionet obligingly in- 
formed me were inhabited by the Minor-Canons. They 
had odd little porches over the dfiors, like sounding- 
boards over old pulpits ; and i thought i should like 
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to see on© of the Minor- Canons come a);'.ork bis top 
step, and favour us with a little Christmas discourse 
about the poor scholars of Rochester ; taking for his 
text the words of his Master relative to the devouring 
of Widows’ houses. 

The clarionet was so communicative, and my inclina- 
tions were (as they generally are) of so vagabond 
a tendency, that I accompanied the Waits across an 
open green called the Vines, and aFsisled — ,m the 
French sense — at the perfonnance of two wnitxes, two 
polkas, and three Irish melodics, before I thought of 
my inn any more. However, I returned to it then, 
and found a fiddle in the kitchen, and Ben, the wall- 
eyed young man, and two chambermaids, circling 
round the great deal table with the utmost animation. 

I had a very bad night. It. cannot have been owing 
to the turkey or the beef, — and the Wassail is out of 
the question, — but in every endeavour that 1 made 
to get to sleep I failed most dismally. I was never 
asleep ; and in whatsoever unreasoneMe direct irm my 
mind rambled, the effigy of Master Richard Watts 
perpetually embarras^^ed it. 

In a word, I only got out. of the Worshipful Master 
Richard Watts’s way by getting cut of bed in the 
dark at six o’clock, and tumbling, as my custom is, 
into all the cold water that could b© accumulated for 
the purpose. The outer air was dull and cold enough 
in the street, when I came down there ; and the one 
candle in our 8up}>er-room at Watts’s Charity looked aa 
pale in the burning as if it had had a bad night too. 
But my Travellers bed all slept soundly, and they took 
to the hot coffee, and the piles of bread-and-butter, 
which Ben had arranged like deals in a timber-yard, as 
kindly aa I could desire. 

While it was yet acaroely daylight, we all earn© out 
into the street together, and there shook hands. The 
widow took the little sailor towards Chatham, ^here 
ho was to find a steamboat for Sheemess ; th© lawyer, 
with an extremely knowing look, went his own way, 
without committing himself by announcing his in ten- 
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tions ; two more atruck oft hy. the cathedral and old 
castle for Maidctune ; and the book-pedlar accompanied 
me over the bridge. As for me, I was going to walk 
by Oobh&m Woods, &,s far upon my way to I^ndon as 
I fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath by which 
1 waA to diverge from the main road, I bade farewell 
to my last remaining Poor Traveller, and pursued my 
way alone. And now the mists l*6gau to rise in the 
most beautiful manner, and the aun to shine ; and as 
I wont on through the bracing air, seeing the hoar- 
frost sparkle everywhere, I folt as if all Katuro shared 
in the jt*y of tho great Birthday. 

Going through the woods, the softness of my tread 
upon the mosMy ground and among the brown leaves 
enhanced the Christmao Ba< redness by which I folt 
Burroimdod. As the white«\ed stems environed me, 
I thought how the Founder of tho time had never 
raised his benignant hand, save to bless and heal, 
except in tho case of one uncousoioufl tree. By Cobham 
liali, I came to the village, and the churchyard whom 
the dead had been quietly buried, * in the sure and 
certain hoi>6 * which Christma&-tim© inspired. What 
children could I #<3e at loving of, 

recalling who had loved them I Ko garden that 
I passed was out of unison with the day, for I remem- 
bered that the tomb was in a garden, and that ‘ she, 
supposing him to be the gardener,* had said, ‘ Sir, if 
thou have borne him hence, tell me whore thou hast 
laid him, and I will take him away.* In time, the 
distant river with the ships came full in view, and with 
it pictures of the poor fishermen, mending their nets, 
who arose and followed him, — of the teaching of the 
people from a ship pushed off a little way from shore, 
by reason of tho multitude, — of a majestic figure, 
walking on the water, in the loneliness of night. My 
very shadow on the ground was eloquent of Christmas ; 
for did not the people lay their sick where the mere 
shadows of the men who had heard and seen him might 
fail ad they ahuig T 
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Thus Christmas begirt me, far and near, until I had 
come to Blackheath, and had walked down the long 
vista of gnarled old trees in Greenwich Park, and was 
being steam^rattled through the mists now closing in 
once more, towards the lights of London. Brightly 
they shone, but not so brightly as my own fire, and 
the brighter faces around it, when we cam© together 
to celebrate the day. And there I told of worthy 
Master Richard Watts, and of my supper with the 
Six Poor Travellers who were neither Rogues nor 
Proctoi'ff, and from that hour to this I have never seen 
one of ilujin again. 
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1816 - 188 ^ 

Mi£ACH]?S COVE 

On the northern coast of Cornwall, between Tintagel 
and Bossiney, down on the very margin of the sea, 
there lived not long since an old man who got his 
living by saving sea-weed from the waves, and selling 
it for manure. The cliffs there are bold and fine, and 
the sea beats in upon them from the north with a grand 
violence. I doubt whether it be not the finest morsel 
of cliff scenery in England, though it is beaten by many 
portions of the west coast of Ireland, and perhaps also 
by spots in Wales and Scotland. Cliffs should be nearly 
precipitous, they should be broken in their outlines, 
and should barely admit here and there of an insecure 
passage from their summit to the sand at their feet. 
The sea should come, if not up to them, at least very 
near to them, and then, above all things, the water 
below them should be blue, and not of that dead 
leaden colour which is so familiar to us in England. 
At Tintagel all these requisites are there, except that 
bright blue colour which is so lovely. But the cliffs 
themselves are bold and well broken, and the margin 
of sand at high water is very narrow, — so narrow that 
at spring-tides there is barely a footing there. 

Close upon this margin was the cottage or hovel of 
Malachi Trenglos, the old man of whom I have spoken. 
But Malachi, or old Glos, as he was commonly called 
by the people around him, had not built his house 
absolutely upon the sand. There was a fissure in the 
rock BO great that at the top it formed a narrow ravine, 
and so complete from the summit to the base that it 
afforded an opening for a steep and rugged track from 
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the top of the rock to the bottom. This fissure was so 
wide at the bottom that it had afiorded space for 
Trenglos to fix his habitation on a foundation of rock, 
and hero he had lived for many years. It was told of 
him that in the early days of his trade he had always 
carried the weed in a basket on his back to the top, 
but latterly he had been possessed of a donkey which 
had been trained to go up and down the steep track 
with a single pannier over his loins, for the rocks would 
not admit of panniers hanging by his side ; and for 
this assistant he had built a shed adjoining hia own, 
and almost as largo as that in which he himself resided. 

But, as years went on, old Glos procured other 
assistance than that of the donkey, or, as I should 
rather say. Providence supplied him with other help ; 
and, indeed, had it not been so, the old man must have 
given up his cabin and hia independence and gone into 
the workhouse at Camelford. For rheumatism had 
afflicted him, old age had bowed him till he was nearly 
double, and by degrees he became unable to attend 
the donkey on its upward passage to the world above, 
or even to assist in rescuing the coveted weed from the 
waves. 

At the time to which our story refers Trenglos had 
not been up the cliff for twelve mouths, and for the 
last six months he had done nothing towards the 
furtherance of his trade, except to take the money 
and keep it, if any of it was kept, and occasionally to 
shake down a bimdle of fodder for the donkey. The 
real work of the business was dune altogether by 
Mahala Trengius, his granddaughter. 

Mally Trenglos was known to all the farmers round 
the coast, and to all the small tradespeople in Camel- 
ford. She was a wild-looking, almost unearthly 
creature, with wuld- howling, black, uncombed hair, 
small in stature, with small hands and bright black 
eyes ; but people said that she was very strong, and 
the children around declared that she worked day and 
night, and knew nothing of fatigue. As to her age 
there were many doubts. Some said alio was ten, and 
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others five -and- twenty, but the .reader may be allowed 
to know that at this time she had in truth passed 
her twentieth birthday. The old peoj)le spoke well of 
Mally, because she was so good to her grandfather ; 
and it was said of her that though she carried to him 
a little gin and tobacco almost daily, she bought 
nothing for herscif ; — and as to the gin, no one who 
looked at her would accuse her of meddling with that. 
But she had no friends, and but few acquaiiitancea 
among people of her own ago. They said that she was 
fierce and ill-natured, that she had not a good word 
for any one, and that she was, complete at all points, 
a thorough little vixen. The yomig men did not care 
for her ; for, as regarded dress, all days were alike 
with her. She never made herself smart on Sundays. 
She was generally without stockings, and seemed to 
care not at all to exercise any of those feminine attrac- 
tions which might have been hers had she studied to 
attain them. All days wei*© the same to her in regard 
to dress ; and, indeed, till lately, all days had, I fear, 
been the same to her in other res{)0ct8. Old Malachi 
had never been seen inside a place of worship since he 
had taken to live under the cliff. 

But within the last two years Mally had submitted 
herself to the teaching of the clergyman at Tintagel, 
and had appeared at church on Sundays, if not abso- 
lutely with punctuality, at any rate so often that no 
one who knew the peculiarity of her residence was 
disposed to quarrel with her on that subject. But she 
made no diflorence in her dress on these occasions. 
She took her place on a low stone seat just inside the 
church door, clothed as usual in her thick red serge 
petticoat and loose brown serge jacket, such being the 
apparel which she had found to bo best adapted for 
her hard and perilous work among the waters. She 
had pleaded to the clergyman when he attacked her 
on the subject of church attendance with vigour that 
she had got no church-going clothes. He had ex- 
plained to her that she would be received there without 
diatincticn to her olo thing. Mally had taken him at 
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his word, and hud gon»>, with a courage which certainly 
deserved admiiaticm, though I doubt whether there 
was not mingled with it an obstinacy which was less 
admirable. 

For people said that old Glos rich, and that 
Mally might have proper clothes if she chose to buy 
them. Mr. Poiwarth, the clergyman, who, as the old 
man could not come to him, went down the rocks to 
the old man, did make some hint on the matter in 
Mally’s absence. But old Glos, who had been patient 
with him oa other matters, turned upon him so angrily 
when ho made an allusion to money, that Mr. Poiwarth 
found himself obliged to give that matter up, and 
Mally continued to sit upon the stone bench in her 
short serge petticoat, with her long hair streaming 
down her face. She did so far sacriiice to decency as 
on such occasions to tie up her back hair with an old 
shoe-string. So tied it would remain through the 
Monday and Tuesday, but by Wednesday afternoon 
Mally’ « hair had generally managed to escape. 

As to Mally’s indefatigable industry there could bo 
no manner of doubt, for the quantity of seaweed which 
she and the donkey amassed between them was very 
surprising. Old Glos, it was declared, had never 
collected half what Mally gathered together ; but then 
the article was becoming cheaper, and it was necessary 
that the exertion should be greater. So Mally and the 
donkey toiled and toiled, and the seaweed came up in 
heaps which surprised those w ho looked at her little 
hands and light form. Was there not some one who 
helped her at nights, some fairy, or demon, or the tike ? 
Mally was so snappish in her aiiswers to people that 
she had no right to be surprised if ill-natured things 
wore said of her. 

No one ever heard Mally Tronglos complain of her 
work, but about this time she was heard to make great 
and loud complaints of the treatment she received from 
some of her neighbours. It was known that she went 
with her plaints to Mr. Poiwarth ; and when he could 
ftot help her, or did not give her such instant help aa 
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she needf d, she went — ah, »o Soolishly ! to the office 
of a certain attorney at Camel/ord, who was not likely 
to prove himself a better friend than Mr. Poiwarth. 

Now the nature of her injury was as follows. The 
place in which ahe collected her seaweed was a little 
cove ; the people had come to call it Malachi’s Cove 
from the name of the old man who lived there ; — which 
was so formed, that the margin of the sea therein 
could only bo reached by the passage from the top 
down to Trengloa’e hut. The breadth of the cove 
when the sea was out might perhaps be two hundred 
yards, and on each side the rocks ran out in such 
a way that both from north and south the domain of 
Trenglos was guarded from intruders. And this 
locality had been well chosen for its intended purpose. 

There w'as a rush of the sea into the cove, which 
carried there large, drifting masses of seaweed, leaving 
them among the rocks when the tide vras out. During 
the equinoctial winds of the spring and autumn the 
supply would never fail ; and even when the sea was 
calm, the long, soft, salt-bedewed, trailing masses of 
the weed, could be gathered there when they could 
not be found elsewhere for miles along the coast. The 
task of getting the weed from the breakers was often 
difficult and dangerous, — so difficult that much of it 
was left to be carried away by the next incoming tide. 

Mally doubtless did not gather half the crop that was 
there at her feet. What was taken by the returning 
waves hIio did not regret ; but when interlopers came 
upon her cove, and gathered her wealth, — her grand- 
father’s w^eaith, beneath her eyes, then her heart was 
broken. It was this interloping, this intrusion, that 
drove poor Mally to the Camelford attorney. But, 
alas, though the Camelford attome}^ look Mally’s 
money, he could do nothing for her, and her heart w^as 
broken I 

She had an idea, in wffiich no doubt her grandfather 
shared, that the path to the cove was, at any rate, 
their property. When she was told that the cove, and 
sea running into the cove, were not the fiecholds of 
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her grandfather, »Le mideretood that the statement 
might be true. But what then as to the use of the path f 
Who had made the path what it was ! Had she not 
painfully, wearily, with exceeding toil, carried up bite 
of rock with her own little hands, that her grandfather's 
donkey might have footing for his feet T Had she not 
scraped together crumbs of earth along the face of 
the cliff that she might make easier to the animal the 
track of that rugged way t And now, when she saw 
big farmers* lads coming down with other donkeys, — 
and, indeed, there was one who came with a pony ; 
no boy, but a young man, old enough to know better 
than rob a poor old man and a young girl, — she reviled 
the whole human race, and swore that the Camelford 
attorney was a fool. 

Any attempt to explain to her that there was still 
weed enough fur her was worse than iiseiese. Was it 
not all hera and his, or, at any rate, was not the sole 
way to it his and hers ? And was not her trade Btopj^ed 
and impeded ? Had she not been forced to back her 
laden donkey down, twenty yards she said, but it had, 
in truth, been five, because Farmer Gunlitfe’s son had 
been in the way with his thieving pony ? Farmer 
Gunliffa had waritod to buy her weed at his own price, 
and because she had refused he had set on his thieving 
son to destroy her in this wicked way. 

‘I’ll hamstring the beast the next time as he’s 
down here I * said Mally to old Glos, iwhile the angry 
lire literally streamed from her eyes. 

Farmer Gunliffe’s small homestead — .he held about 
fifty acres of land — was close by the village of Tintagel, 
and not a mile from the cliff. The sea- wrack, as they 
call it, was pretty well the only manure within his 
reach, and no doubt he thought it hard that he should 
be kept from using it by Mally Trenglos and her 
obstinacy, 

‘ There ’s heaps of other coves, Baity,’ said Mally to 
Barty Gunliffe, the farmer’s son, 

‘ But none so nigh, Mally, nor yet none that fills 
’emselves a£ this pla:::(v.* 
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Th©n he explained fco her thafc he would not take the 
wood that came up close to hand. He was bigger than 
she wasr and stronger, and would get it from the 
outer rocks, with which she never meddled. Then, 
with Bcom in her eye, she swore that she could get it 
where he durst not venture, and repeated her threat 
of hamstringing the pony. Barty laughed at her 
WTath, jeered her boc^auae of her wild hair, and called 
her a mermaid. 

‘ I’ll mermaid you ! ’ she cried. ‘ Mermaid, indeed ! 
I wouldn’t be a man to come and rob a poor girl and 
an old cripple. But you’re no man, Barty Gimlifle ! 
You’re not half a man.* 

Nevertheless, Bartholomew GunUil© was a very fine 
young fellow, as far as tlie eye went. He was about 
live feet eight inches high, with strong arms and legs, 
with light curly brown hair and blue eyes. His father 
was but in a small way as a farmer, but, nevertheless, 
Barty Gunlifie was well thought of among the girls 
around. Everybody liked Barty, — excepting only 
Mally Trenglos, and eho hated him like poison. 

Barty, when he was asked why so good-natured 
a lad as he persecuted a poor girl and an old man, 
threw himself upon the justice of the thing. It wouldn’t 
do at alb according to his view, that any single person 
should take upon himself to own that which God 
Almighty sent as the common property of alL He 
would do Mally no harm, and so he had told her. But 
Mally was a vixen, — a wicked little vixen ; and she 
must be taught to have a civil tongua in her head. 
When once Mally would speak him civil as ho went 
for weed, ho would get his father to pay the old man 
some sort of toll for th© us© of th© path. 

‘ Speak him civil ? ’ said Mally. * Never ; not 
while I have a tongue in my mouth I ’ And I fear old 
Glos encouraged her rather than otherwise in her view 
of the matter. 

But her grandfather did not encourage her to ham- 
string the pony. Hamstringing a pony would be 
a serious thing, and old Glos thought it might be very 
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awkward for both of- them if Ma,Uy wer« put- into 
prison. He suggested, therefore, that all manner of 
impediments should be put in the way of the pony’s 
feet, surmising that the well-trained donkey might be 
able to work in s})ite of them. And Barty Gunlifle, 
on his next descent, did find the passage very awkward 
when he came near to Malachi’s hut, but he made his 
way down, and poor Mally saw the lumps ^f rock at 
which she had labouiod so hard pushed on one side or 
rolled out of the way with a steady persistency of 
injury towards herself tb.at almost dn^ve her frantic. 

‘ Well, Barty, you’re a nice boy,’ said old Glos, sitting 
in the doorway of the hut, as he watched the intruder. 

‘ I ain’t a doing no harm to none as doesn’t harm 
me,’ said Barty. ‘ The sea ’s free to all, Malachi.’ 

‘ And the sky ’s free to all, but I musn’t get up on 
the top of your big barn to look at it,’ said Mally, who 
was standing among the rocks with a long hook in her 
hand. The long hook was the tool with which she 
worked in dragging the weed from the waves. ‘ But 
you ain’t got no justice nor yet no sperrit, or you 
wouldn’t come here to vex an old man like he.’ 

‘ 1 didn’t want to vex him, nor yet to vex you, 
Mally. You let me be for a while, and we’ll be friends 
yet.’ 

‘ Friends 1 ’ exclaimed Mally. ‘Whu’d have the 
likes of you for a friend ? What are you moving them 
stones for ? Them stones belongs to grandfather.’ 
And in her wrath she made a movement as though she 
were going to fly at him. 

‘ Let him be, Mally,’ said the old man ; ‘ let him 
be. He’ll get his punishment. He’ll come to bo 
drowned some day if he comes down here when the 
wind is in shore.’ 

‘ That he may be drowned then ! ’ said Mally, in her 
anger. ‘ If he was in the big hole there among the 
rooks, and the sea running in at half tide, I wouldn’t 
lift a hand to help him out.’ 

‘ Yes, you would, Mally ; you’d fish me up with 
your hook like a big stick of seaweed.* 
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She 1 14 mod from him with iicprn Si.3« he fsaid thia, and 
went into the hut. It was tim€» for her to get ready 
for her work, and one of the great injuries done her 
lay in this, — that such a one as Barty Qunlifle should 
come and look at her during her toil among the breakers. 

It was an afternoon in April, and the hour was 
sometliing after four o’clock. There had been a heavy 
wind front tho north-west all the morning, with gusts 
of rain, and the sea-galls had been in and out of the 
cove all the day, which was a sure sign to Mally that 
the incoming tide w^ould cover the rocks wdth weed. 

The q\}iok waves w^ere now returning wit h wonderful 
celerity over the low reefs, and the tioje had come at 
which the treasure must be seized, if it was to be 
garnered on that day. By seven o’clock it would be 
growing dark, at nine it would be high water, and 
before daylight the crop would be carried out again if 
not collected. All this Mallj^ understood very wall, and 
some of this Barty was beginning to understand also. 

As Mally came down with her bare feet, bearing her 
long hook in her hand, she saw Barty’s pony standing 
patiently on the sand, and in her heart she longed to 
attack the brute. Barty at this moment, w itb a common 
three-pronged fork in his hand, was standing down on 
a large rock, gazing forth towards the waters, lie had 
declared that he would gather the weed only at places 
which wore inaccessible to Mally, and he was looking 
out that he might settle where ho would begin. 

‘ Let 'un be, let ’un be,’ shouted the old man to 
Mally, as he saw her take a step towards the beast, 
which she hated almost as much as she hated the man. 

Hearing her grandfather’s voice through the wind, 
she desisted from her purpose, if any purpose she had 
had, and went forth to her work. As she passed dowm 
the cove, and scrambled in among the rocks, she saw 
Barty still standing on his perch ; out beyond, tho 
white-curling waves were cresting and breaking them- 
selves with violence, and the wind was bowling among 
tho caverns and abutments of the cliff. 

Every now and thou there came a squall of rs^in, 
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and though thor^ wrb sufTjoiont light, the heavens wore 
black with clouds. A aoene more beautiful might 
hardly be found by those who love the glories of the 
coast. The light for such objects was perfect. Nothing 
could exceed the grandeur of the colours, — the blue 
of the open sea, the white of the breaking waves, the 
yellow sands, or the streaks of red and brown which 
gave such richness to the cliff. 

But neither Mally nor Barty were thinking of such 
things as these. Indeed they wore hardly tliinking of 
their trade after its ordinary forms. Barty was 
meditating how he might best accomplish his purpose 
of working beyond the reach of Mally’ s feminine 
powers, and Maily was revsolving that wherever Barty 
went she would go farther. 

And, in many respects, Maily had the advantage. 
She knew every rock in the spot, and was sure of those 
which gave a good foothold, and sure also of those 
which did not. And then her activity had been made 
perfect by practice for the purpose to which it was to 
be devoted. Barty, no doubt, was stronger than she, 
and quite as active. But Barty could not jump among 
the waves from one stone to another as she could do, 
nor was he os yet able to get aid in his work from 
the very force of the water as she could get it. She 
had been hunting seaweed in that cove since she had 
been an urchin of six years old, and she knew every 
hole and comer and every spot of vantage. The waves 
were her friends, and she could use them. She could 
measure their strength, and knew when and where it 
would cease. 

Mally was great down in the salt pools of her own 
cove, — great, and very fearlesis. A* she watched Barty 
make his way forward from rook to rook, she told her- 
self, gleefully, that he was going astray. The curl of 
the wind as it blew into the cove would not carry the 
weed up to the northern buttresses of the oov© ; and 
then there was the great hole just there, — the great 
hole of which she had spoken when she wished him 
evil. 
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And now she went to work? hooking up the dis- 
hevelled hairs of the ocean, and landing many a cargo 
on the ei;treme margin of the sand, from whence she 
would be able in the evening to drag it back before 
the invading waters would return to reclaim the spoil. 

And on his side also Barty made his heap up against 
the northern buttresses of which I have spoken, 
Barty's heap became big and still bigger, so that he 
knew, let the pony work as he might, be could not take 
it all up that evening. But still it was not as large as 
Mally’s heap. Mally’s book was better than his fork, 
and Mally’a skill was bettor than his strength. And 
when he failed in some haul Mally would jeer him with 
a wild, weird laughter, and shriek to him through the 
wind that he was not half a man. At first ho answered 
her with laughing words, but before long, as she boasted 
of her success and pointed to hia failure, he became 
angry, and then he answered hoc no more. He became 
angry with himself, in that be missed so much of the 
plunder before him. 

The broken sea was full of the long straggling growth 
which the waves had torn up from the bottom of the 
ocean, but the masses were carried past him, away 
from him, — nay, once or twice over him ; and then 
Mally's weird voice would sound in bis ear, jeering 
him. The gloom among the rocks was now becoming 
thicker and thicker, the tide was beating in with 
increased strength, and the gusts of wind came with 
quicker and greater vioienf^e. But still ho worked on. 
While Mally worked he would work, and he would 
work for some time after she was driven in. He would 
not be beaten by a girl. 

The great hole was now full of water, but of water 
which seemed to be boiling as though in a pot. And 
the pot was full of floating masses, — large treasures 
of seaweed which were thrown to and fro upon its 
Burfetce, but lying there eo thick that one would seem 
almost able to rest upon it without sinking. 

Mally knew well how useless it was to attempt to 
reaoue aught from the fury of that boiling oauldrom 
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The hole went in undor the rooks, and the side of it 
towards the shore lay high, slippery, and steep. The 
hole, even at low water, was never empty ; and Mally 
believed that there was no bottom to it. Fish thrown 
in there could escape out to the ocean, miles away, — ■ 
so Mally in her softer moods would toll the visitors to 
the cove. She knew the hole well. Pimlnadioul she 
was accustomed to call it ; which was supposed, when 
translated, to moan that this was the hole of the Evil 
One. Never did Mally attempt to make her own of 
weed which had found its way into that pot 

But Barty Gunliffe knew no better, and she watdiod 
him as he endeavoured to steady himself on the 
treacherously slippery edge of the pool. He fixed him- 
self there and made a haul, with some small suecoss. 
How he managed it she hardly know, but she stood 
still for a while watching him anxiously, and then she 
saw him slip. He slipped, and recovered himself ; — 
slipped again, and again recovered himself. 

* Barty, you fool 1 * she screamed ; * if you get your- 
self pitched in there, youTJ never come out no more.’ 

Whether she simply wished to frighten him, or 
whether her heart relented and she had thought of 
I his danger with dismay, who shall say ? 8ho could 
j not have told herself. 8he hated him as much as ever, 

; — but she could hardly have wished to see him drowned 
„i before her eyes. 

‘ You go on, and don’t mind me,’ said bo, speaking 
In R hoarse, angry tone. 

‘ Mind you I — who minds you ? ’ retorted the girl 
And then she again prepared herself for her work. 

But as she went down over the rocks with her long 
hook balanced in her hands, she suddenly heard 
a splash, and, turning quickly round, saw tne body 
of her enemy tumbling amidst the eddying waves in 
the pool. The tide had now come up so far that every 
succeeding wave washed into it and over it from the 
side nearest to the sea, and then ran down again back 
from the rookSv as the rolling wave receded, with 
a noise like the fall of a cataract. And then, when the 
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ffurplcifl water had retreated foi> • moment; the lurface 
of the pool would be partly calm, though the fretting 
bubbles would still boil up and down, and there was 
ever a simmer on the surface, as though, in truth, the 
cauldron were heated. But this time of comparative 
rest was but a moment, for the succeeding breaker 
would come up almost as soon as the foam of the 
preceding /)ne had gone, and then again the waters 
would be dashed upon the rocks, and the sides would 
echo with the roar of the angry wave. 

Instantly Mally hurried across to the edge of the 
pool, crouching down upon her hands and knees for 
security as she did so. As a wave receded, Bart-y's 
head and face was carried round near to her, and she 
could see that his forehead was covered with blood. 
Whether he were alive or dead she did not know. 
She had seen nothing but his blood, and the light- 
coloured hair of his head lying amidst the foam. Then 
his body was drawn along by the suction of the retreat- 
ing wave ; but the mass of water that escaped was 
not on this occasion large enough to carry the man 
out with it. 

Instantly Mally was at work with her hook, and 
getting it fixed into his coat, dragged him towards the 
spot on which »h© was kneeling. During the half 
minute of repose she got him so close that she could 
touch his shoulder. Straining herself down, laying her- 
self over the long bending handle of the hook, she 
strove to grasp him with her right hand. But she 
could not do it ; she could only touch him. 

Then came the next breaker, forcing itself on with 
a roar, looking to Mally as thoxigh it must certainly 
knock her from her resting-plaxie, and destroy them 
both. But she had nothing for it but to kneel, and 
hold by her hook. 

What prayer passed through her mind at that 
moment for herself or for him, or for that old man who 
was sitting unoonsoioosly up at the cabin, who can 
say T The great wave came and rushed over her as 
Eihe lay almost prostrate, and when the water was gone 
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from h«r 6ye«, and tbs tumult of th« foam, and the 
violence of the roaring breaker had passed by her, she 
found herself at her length -upon the rock, while his 
body had been lifted up, free from her hook, and was 
lying upon the slippery ledge, half in the water and 
half out of it. As she looked at him, in that instant, 
she could see that his eyes were open and that he was 
struggling with hia hands. 

‘ Hold by the hook, Barty,* she cried, pushing the 
stick of it before him, while she seized the collar of hia 
coat in her hands. 

Had he been her brother, her lover, her father, she 
could not have clung to him with more of the energy 
of despair. He did contrive to hold by the stick which 
she had given him, and when the succeeding wave had 
passed by, he was still on the ledge. In the next 
moment she was seated a yard or two above the hole, 
in comparative saCoty, while Barty lay upon the rocks 
with his still bleeding head resting upon her lap. 

What could she do now ? She could not carry him ; 
and in fifteen minutes the sea would be up where she 
was sitting. He v/aa (piite mBcnsible and very pale, 
and the blood was coming slowly, — very slowly, — from 
the wound on his forehead. Ever so gently she put 
her hand upon his hair to move it back from his face ; 
and then she bent over his mouth to see if be breathed, 
and as she looked at him she knew that be was beautiful. 

What would she not pive that he might live T 
Nothing now was so precious to her as his life, — at 
this life which had so far rescued from the waters. 
But what could she do ? Her grandfather could 
scarcely get himself down over the rocks, if indeed he 
could succeed in doing so much as that. Could she 
drag the wounded man backwards, if it were only 
a few feet, so that he might lie above the reach of the 
waves till further assistance could be procured ? 

She set herself to work and she moved him, almost 
lifting him. As she did so she wondered at her own 
strength, but she was very strong at that moment. 
Slowly, tenderly, falling on the rooks herself so that he 
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might fall on her, »he got him ^-back to the margin of 
the sand, to a spot which the waters would not reach 
for the next two hours. 

Here her grandfather mot them, having seen at last 
what had happened from the door. 

‘ Dada/ eho said, ‘ he fell into the pool yonder, and 
was battered against the rocks. See there at his 
forehead.* ^ 

‘ Mally, Tm thinking that he ’« dead already,* said 
old Glos, peering down over the body. 

‘ No, dada ; he is not dead ; but mayhap he ’a 
dying. But I’ll go at once up to the farm.* 

‘ Mally,* said the old man, * look at hiy head. They* 11 
say we murdered him.’ 

‘ Who’ll &ay so ? Who’ll lie like that ? Didn’t 
I pull him out of the bole 7 * 

‘ What matters that ? His father’ll say we killed 
him.’ 

It was manifest to Mally that whatever any one 
might say hen 'after, her present course was plain 
before her. She must run up the path to Gunlifie’s 
farm and get necessary assistance. If the world were 
as bad as her grandfather said, it would be no bad that 
she would not care to live longer in it. But be that 
as it might, there was no doubt an to what she must 
do now. 

So away she wont as as her naked feet could 
carry her up the cliff. When at the top she looked 
round to see if any person might be within ken, but 
she saw no one. So she ran wdth all her speed along 
the headland of the corn-field which led in the direction 
of old Gunliffo’a houBO, and as she drew near to the 
homestead she saw that Barly’s mother was leaning 
on the gate. As she approacliod, she attempted to call, 
but her breath failed her for c.ny purpose of loud 
speech, so she ran on till she was able to grasp Mrs. 
Gunliffe by the arm. 

‘Where’s himBclt?’ she said, holding her hand 
upon her beating heart that she might husband her 
breath. 
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‘ Who is it you mean t * said Mrs. Gunliffe, who 
participated in the family feud against Trenclos and 
his granddaughter. ‘ What does the girl clutch me for 
in that way ? * 

‘ He *8 dying then, that *s all.* 

‘ Who is dying ? Is it old Malachi ? If the old 
man 's bad, we’ll send some one down.’ 

‘It ain’t dada, it’s Barty I Where himself? 
where ’s the master ? ’ But by this time Mrs. Gun li fie 
was in an agony of despair, and was calling out for 
assistance lustily. Happily Gunliffe, the father, was 
at hand, and with him a man from the neighbouring 
village. 

‘ Will you not send for the doctor ? * said Mally. 
‘ Oh, man, you should send for the doctor 1 ’ 

Whether any orders were given for the doctor she 
did not know, but in a very few minutes she was 
hurrying across th^ field again towards the path to the 
cove, and Gunliffe with the other man and his wife 
were following her. 

As Mally went along she recovered her voice, for 
their step was not so quick as hers, and that which to 
them was a hurried movement, allowed her to get her 
breath again. And as she went she tried to explain 
to the father what had happened, saying but little, 
however, of her own doings in the matter. The wife 
hung behind listening, exclaiming every now and again 
that her boy was killed, and then asking wild questions 
as to his being yet alive. The father, as he went, said 
little. He was known as a silent, sober man, well 
spoken of for diligence and general conduct, but sup- 
posed to be stem and very hard when aiigered. 

As they drew near to the top of the path, the other 
man whispered something to him, and then he turned 
round upon Mally and stopped her. 

‘ If he has come by his death between you, your 
blood shall be taken for his,* said he. 

Then the wife shrieked out that her child had been 
murdered, and Mally, looking round into the faces of 
the three, saw that her grandfather’s words had oome 
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true. Tliey ■uspected her of having taken the life, in 
saving which she had nearly lost her own. 

She looked round at them with awe in her face, and 
then, witliout saying a word, preceded them down the 
path. What had she to answer when such a charge 
as that was made against her T If they chose to say 
that she pushed him into the pool, and hit him with 
her hook as he lay amidst the waters, how could she 
show that it was not so ? 

Poor Maliy knew little of the law of evidence, and 
it seemed to her that she was in their hands. But as 
she went down the steep track with a hurried step, — 
a step so quick that they could not keep up with her, — 
her heart was very full, — very full and very high. She 
had striven for the man’s life as though ho had been 
her brother. The blood was yet not dry on her own 
legs and arms, where she had torn them in his service. 
At one moment she had felt sure that she would die 
with him in that pool. And now they said that she 
had murdered him I It may bo that ho not dead, 
and what would he say if over ho should speak again ? 
Then she thought of that moment when his eyes had 
opened, and he had seemed to see her. She had no fear 
for herself, for her heart was very high. But it was 
full also, — full of scorn, disdain, and wrath. 

When she had reached the bottom, she stood close 
to the door of the hut waiting for them, so that they 
might precede her to the other group, which was 
there in front of them, at a little distance on the 
sand. 

‘ He is there, and dada is with him. Go and look 
at him,' said Mally. 

The father and mother ran on stumbling over the 
stones, but Mally remained behind by the door of 
the hut. 

Barty GunlifFe was lying on the sand where Mally 
had left him, and old Malaohi Trenglos was standing 
over him, resting himself with difficulty upon a stick. 

‘ Not a move he *8 moved since she left him,’ said 
he, ‘ not a move. I put his head on the old rug as you 
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Bee, and I tried ’un wiih a drop of gin, but he wouldn’t 
take it, — he wouldn’t take it.* 

‘ Oh, my boy I my boy I ’ said the mother, throwing 
herself beside her eon upon the sand. 

‘ Hand your tongue, woman,’ said the father, kneel- 
ing down slowly by the lad’s head, ‘ whimpering that 
way will do *un no good.’ 

Then having gazed for a minute or two upon the 
pale face beneath him, he looked up sternly into that 
of Malachi Trenglos. 

The old man hardly knew how to bear this terrible 
inquisition. 

‘ He would come,* said Malachi ; * he brought it all 
upon hisself.* 

‘ Who was it struck him ? * said the father. 

‘ Sure he struck hisself, as he fell among the breakers.’ 

‘ Liar 1 ’ said the father, looking up at the old man. 

* They have murdered him ! — they have murdered 
him ! ’ shrieked the mother. 

‘ Haud your peace, woman ! ’ said the husband 
again. ‘ They shall give us blood for blood.’ 

Mally, leaning against the comer of the hovel, heard 
it all, but did not stir. They might say what they 
liked. They might make it out to be murder. They 
might drag her and her grandfather to Camelford Gaol, 
and then to Bodmin, and the gallows ; but they could 
not take from her the oonsciouB feeling that was her 
own. She had done her best to save him, — her very 
boat. And she had saved him ! 

She remembered her threat to him before they had 
gone dowTi on the rocks together, and her evil wish. 
Those words had been very wicked ; but since that 
she had risked her life to save his. They might say 
what they pleased of her, and do what they pleased. 
She knew what she knew. 

Then the father raised his son’s head and shoulders 
in his arms, and called on the others to assist him in 
carrying Barty towards the path. They l^ised him 
between them carefully and tenderly, and lifted 
their burden on towards the spot at which Mally was 
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standings She never moved, buj watched them at their 
work ; and the old man followed them, hobbling after 
them with his crutch. 

When they had reached the end of the hut she looked 
upon Barty’s face, and saw that it was very pale. 
There was no longer blood upon the forehead, but the 
great gash was to be seen there plainly, with its jagged 
cut, and the skin livid and blue round the orifice. His 
light brown hair was hanging back, as she had made it 
to hang when she had gathered it with her hand after 
the big wave had passed over them. Ah, how beautiful 
he was in Mally's eyes with that pale face, and the sad 
scar ujwn his brow I She turned her face away, that 
they might not see her tears ; but she did not move, 
nor did she apeak. 

But now, when they had passed the end of the hut, 
shuffling along with their burden, she heard a sound 
which stirred her. She roused herself quickly from 
her leaning posture, and stretched forth her head as 
though to listen ; then she moved to follow them. 
Yes, they had stopped at the bottom of the path, and 
had again laid the body on the rocks. She beard that* 
sound again, as of a long, long sigh, and then, regard- 
loss of any of them, she ran to the wounded man’s 
head. 

‘ He is not dead,’ she said. ‘ There ; he is not 
dead,’ 

As she spoke Barty’s eyes opened, and he looked 
about him. 

‘ Barty, my boy, speak to me,’ said the mother. 

Barty turned his face upon his mother, smiled, and 
then stared about him wildly. 

‘ How is it with thoe, lad ? ’ said his father. Then 
Barty turned his face again to the latter voice, and as he 
did 80 his eyes fell upon Mally. 

‘ Mally ! ’ he said, ‘ Mally ! ’ 

It could have wanted nothing further to any of those 
present to teach them that, according to Barty’s own 
view of the case, Mally had not been his enemy ; and, 
in truth, Mally herself wanted no further triumph, 
L 
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That word had vindicated her, and she withdrew back 
to the hut. 

‘ Dada,* she said, ‘ Barty is not dead, and Fm think- 
ing they won’t say anything more about our hurting 
him.’ 

Old Gloa shook his head. He was glad the lad 
hadn’t met his death there ; he didn’t want the young 
man’s blood, but he knew what folk would say. The 
poorer he was the more sure the world would be to 
trample on him. Mally said what she could to comfort 
him, being full of comfort herself. 

She would have crept up to the farm if she dared, 
to ask how Barty was. But her courage failed her 
when she thought of that, so she went to work again, 
dragging back the weed she had saved to the spot at 
which on the morrow she would load the donkey. As 
she did this she saw Barty’ s pony still standing patiently 
under the rock, so she got a lock of fodder and threw it 
down before the beast. 

It had become dark down in the cove, but she was 
still dragging back the sea-woed, when she saw the 
* glimmer of a lantern coming down the pathway. It 
was a most unusual sight, for lanterns were not common 
down in Malachi’s Cove. Down came the lantern 
rather slowly. — much more slowly than she was in the 
habit of descending, and then through the gloom she 
saw the figure of a man standing at the bottom of 
the path. She went up to him, and saw that it w^as 
Mr. Gunliffe, the father, 

‘ Is that Mally ? * said Gunliffe. 

‘ Yes, it is Mally ; and how is Barty, Mr. Gun- 
liffe ? ’ 

‘ You must come to ’un yourself, now at once,’ said 
the farmer. ‘He won’t sleep a wink till he’s seed 
you. You must not say but you’ll come.’ 

‘ Sure I’ll come if I’m wanted,’ said Mally. 

Gunliffe waited a moment, thinking that Mally 
might have to prepare herself, but Mally needed no 
preparation. She was dripping with salt water from 
the weed which she had been dragging, and her elfin 
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locks were streaming wUdly froQOi her head ; but, such 
as she was, she was ready. 

* Dada ’s in bed,’ she said, ‘ and I can go now if you 
please.* 

Then Gunlifle turned round and followed her up the 
path, wondering at the life which this girl led so far 
away from all her sex. It was now dark night, and he 
had found Jiier working at the very edge of the roll- 
ing waves by herself, in the darkness, while the only 
human being who might seem to be her protector had 
already gone to his bed. 

When they were at the top of the clifi Gunliffe took 
her by her hand, and led her along. She did not 
comprehend this, but she made no attempt to take 
her hand from his. Something he said about falling 
on the cliffs, but it was muttered so lowly that Mally 
hardly understood him. But, in truth, the man knew 
that she had saved his boy’s life, and that he had 
injured her instead of thanking her. He was now taking 
her to his heart, and as words were wanting to him, 
he was showing his love after this silent fashion. He 
hold her by the hand as though she were a child, and 
Mally tripped along at his side asking him no questions. 

When they were at the farm-yard gate, he stopped 
there for a moment. 

‘ Mally, my girl,* he said, ‘ he’ll not be content till 
he sees thee, but thou must not stay long wi’ him, 
lass. Doctor says he’s weak like, and wants sleep 
badly,’ 

Mally merely nodded her head, and then they entered 
the house. Mally had never been within it before, and 
looked about with wondering eyes at the furniture of 
the big kitchen. Did any idea of her future destiny 
flash upon her then, I wonder ? But she did not pause 
here a moment, but was led up to the bedroom above 
stairs, where Barty was lying on his mother’s bed. 

‘ Is it Mally herself ? ’ said the voice of the weak 
youth. 

‘It’s Mally herself,’ said the mother, ‘so now you 
can say what you please.’ 
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‘ Mally,’ said he, ‘ Mally, it’s along of you that I’m 
alive this moment.’ 

‘ I’ll not forget it on her,’ said the father, with his 
eyes turned away from her. ‘ I’ll never forget it 
on her.’ 

‘ We hadn’t a one but only him,’ said the mother, 
with her apron up to her face. 

‘ Mally, you’ll be friends with me nqw ? * said 
Barty. 

To have been made lady of the manor of the cove 
for ever, Mally couldn’t have spoken a word now. It 
was not only that the words and presence of the people 
there cowed her and made her sj)eechle8B, but the big 
bed, and the looking-glass, and the unheard-of wonders 
of the chamber, made her feel her own insignificance. 
But she crept up to Party’s side, and put her hand 
upon his. 

* I’ll come and get the weed, Mally ; but it shall all 
be for you,’ said Barty. 

‘ Indeed, you won’t then, Barty dear,’ said the 
mother ; ‘ you’ll never go near the awesome place 

again. What would we do if you were took from us ? * 

‘ He musn’t go near the hole if he does,’ said Mally, 
speaking at last in a solemn voice, and imparting the 
knowledge which she had kept to herself while Barty 
was her enemy ; ‘ ’s|X)cially not if the wind ’s any 
way from the nor’ard.’ 

‘ She' d better go down now,’ said the father. 

Barty kissed the hand which he hold, and Mally, 
looking at him as he did so, thought that he w^as like 
an angel. 

‘ You’ll come and see us to-morrow, Mally,’ said he. 

To this she made no answer, but followed Mrs. 
Gunliffe out of the room. When they were down in 
the kitchen, the mother had tea for her, and thick 
milk, and a hot cake, — all the delicacies w hich the 
farm could afford. I don’t know that Mally cared 
much for the eating and drinking that night, but she 
began to think that the Gunliffes were good people, — 
very good people. It was better thus, at any rate, 
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than being accused of murder aad carried off to Came)* 
ford prison. . 

‘ I’ll never forget it on her — never,* the father 
had said. 

Those words stuck to her from that moment, and 
seemed to sound in her ears all the night. How glad 
she was that Barty had come down to the cove, — oh, 
yes, how g^lad ! There was no question of his dying 
now, and as for the blow on his forehead, what harm 
was that to a lad like him 7 

* But father shall go with you,* said Mrs. Gunliffe, 
when Mally prepared to start for the cove by herself. 
Mally, however, would not hear of this. She could 
find her way to the cove whether it was light or dark. 

* Mally, thou art my child now, and I shall think 
of thee 80 ,’ said the mother, as the girl went off by 
herself. 

Mally thought of this, too, as she walked home. 
How could she become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child ; ah, how 7 

I need not, I think, tell the tale any further. That 
Mally did become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child, and how she 
became so the reader will understand ; and in process 
of time the big kitchen and all the wonders of the 
farm-house were her own. The people said that Barty 
Gunliffe had married a mermaid out of the sea ; but 
when it was said in Mally* s hearing I doubt whether 
she liked it ; and when Barty himself would call her 
a mermaid she would frown at him, and throw about 
her black hair, and pretend to cuff him with her little 
hand. 

Old Glos was brought up to the top of the cliff, and 
lived his few remaining days under the roof of Mr. 
Gunliffe’s house ; and as for the cove and the right 
of sea-weed, from that time forth all that has been 
supposed to attach itself to Gunliffe’ s farm, and I do 
not know that any of the neighbours are prepared to 
dispute the right. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF SHAHPESH, THE PER- 
SIAN, ON KHIPIL, THE BUILDER 

(From T}it Shaving of Shaypat) 

They relate that Shahpesh, the Persian, commanded 
the building of a palace, and Khipil was his builder. 
The work lingered from the first year of the reign of 
Shahpesh even to his fourth. One day Shahpesh went 
to the river-side where it stood, to inspect it. Khipil 
was sitting on a marble slab among the stones and 
blocks ; round him stretched lazily the masons and 
stonecutters and slaves of burden ; and they with the 
curve of humorous enjoyment on their lips, for he was 
reciting to them adventures, interspersed with anec* 
dotes and recitations and poetic instances, as was his 
wont. They were like pleased flocks whom the shep- 
herd hath led to a pasture freshened with brooks, 
there to feed indolently ; he, the shepherd, in the 
midst. 

Now, the King said to him, * O Khipil, show me my 
palace where it standeth, for I desire to gratify my 
sight with its fairness.’ 

Khipil abased himself before Shahpesh, and answered, 
‘ ’Tie even here, O King of the age, where thou delightest 
the earth with thy foot and the ear of thy slave with 
sweetness. Surely a site of vantage, one that domi- 
nateth earth, air, and water, which is the builder’s first 
and chief requisition for a noble palace, a palace to fill 
foreign kings and sultans with the distraction of envy ; 
and it is, O Sovereign of the time, a site, this site I have 
chosen, to occupy the tongues of travellers and awaken 
the flights of poets 1 ’ 
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Shahpesh smiled and said, ‘ Tlie site is good 1 T laud 
the site I Likewise I laud the wisdom of Ebn Busrao, 
where he exclaims : 

Bo sure, where Virtue faileth to appear. 

For her a gorgeous mansion men will rear ; 

And day and night her praises will be heard. 
Where never yet she spake a single word.* 

• 

Then said he, * O Khipil, my builder, there was once 
a farm-servant that, having neglected in the seed- 
time to sow, took to singing the richness of his soil 
when it was harvest, in proof of which he displayed 
the abundance of weeds that coloured the land every- 
where. Discover to me now the completeness of my 
halls and apartments, I pray thee, 0 Khipil. and be 
the excellence of thy construction made visible to me 1 * 

Quoth Khipil, * To hear is to obey.’ 

He conducted Sbahpeeb among the unfinished 
saloons and imperfect courts and roofiess rooms, and 
by half-erected obelisks, and columns pierced and 
chipped, of the palace of his building. And he was 
bewildered at the words spoken by Shahpesh ; but now 
the King exalted him, and admired the perfection of 
his craft, the greatness of his labour, the speediness 
of bis construction, his assiduity ; feigning not to 
behold his negligence. 

Presently they went up winding balusters to a marble 
terrace, and the King said, * Suen is thy devotion and 
constancy in toil, 0 Khipil, that thou ahalt walk 
before me here,’ 

He then commanded Khipil to precede him, and 
Khipil was heightened with the honour. When Khipil 
bad paraded a short space he stopped quickly, and 
said to Shahpesh. * Here is, as it chanceth, a gap, 
O King ! and we can go no further this way.’ 

Shahpesh said, ‘ All is perfect, and it is my will 
thou delay not to advance.’ 

Khipil cried, ‘ The gap is wide, O mighty King, and 
manifest, and it is an incomplete part of thy palace.’ 

Then said Shahpesh, * O Khipil, I see no distinction 
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between one part and unother ; excellent are all parts 
in beauty and proportion, and there can be no part 
incomplete in this palace that oooupieth the builder 
four years in its building : so advance, do my bidding,’ 

Khipil yet hesitated, for the gap was of many 
strides, and at the bottom of the gap was a deep water, 
and bo one that knew not the motion of swimming. 
But Shahpesh ordered his guard to point their arrows 
in the direction of Khipil, and Khipil stepped forward 
hurriedly, and fell in the gap, and was swallowed by 
the water below. When he rose the second time, 
succour reached him, and he was drawn to land 
trembling, his teeth chattering. And Shahpesh praised 
him, and said, ‘ This is an apt contrivance for a bath, 
Khipil, O my builder ! well conceived ; one that 
taketh by surprise ; and it shall be thy reward daily 
when much talking hath fatigued thee.’ 

Then he bade Khipil lead him to the hall of state. 
And when they were there Shahpesh said, ‘ For 
a privilege, and as a mark of my approbation, I give 
thee permission to sit in the marble chair of yonder 
throne, even in my presence, O Khipil.* 

Khipil said, ‘ Surely, O King, the chair is not yet 
executed.* 

And Shahpesh exclaimed, * If this be so, thou art 
but the length of thy measure on the ground, O talkative 
one ! * 

Khipil said, * Nay, ’tie not so, O King of splendours I 
blind that I am I yonder’s indeed the chair,’ 

And Khipil feared the King, and went to the place 
where the chair should be, and bent his body in a sitting 
posture, eyeing the King, and made pretence to sit in 
the chair of Shahpesh, as in conspiracy to amuse his 
master. 

Then said Shahpesh, ‘ For a token that I approve 
thy execution of the chair, thou shalt be honoured by 
remaining seated in it up to the hour of noon ; but 
move thou to the right or to the left, showing thy soul 
insensible of the honour done thee, transfixed thou 
■halt be with twenty arrows and five.* 
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The King then left him wifcl]^ a guard of twenty-five 
of his body-guard ; and they stood around him with 
bent bows, so that Kbipil dared not move from his 
sitting posture. And the masons and the people 
crowded to soe Khipil sitting on his master's chair, 
for it became rumoured about. When they beheld 
him sitting upon nothing, and he trembling to stir for 
fear of tl^ loosening of the arrows, they laughed so 
that they rolled upon the floor of the hall, and the 
cohoes of laughter were a thousandfold. Surely the 
arrows of the guards swayed with the laughter that 
shook them. 

Now, when the time had expired for his sitting in 
the chair, Shahpesh returned to him, and he was 
cramped, pitiable to see ; and Shahpesh said, ‘ Thou 
hast been exalted above men, O Khipil I for that thou 
didst execute for thy master has been found fitting 
for thee.’ 

Then he bade Khipil lead the way to the noble 
gardens of dalliance and pleasure that he had planted 
and contrived. And Khipil went in that state described 
by the poet, when we go draggingly, with xemonstrating 
members. 

Knowing a dreadful strength behind. 

And a dark fat© before. 

They came to the gardens, and behold, these were 
full of weeds and nettles, the fountains dry, no tree 
to be seen — a desert. And Shahpesh cried, ‘This is 
indeed of admirable design, O Khipil 1 Feelest thou 
not the coolness of the fountains 7 — their refreshing- 
noss ? Truly I am grateful to thee I And these flowers, 
pluck me now a handful, and tell me of their per- 
fume.* 

Khipil plucked a handful of the nettles that were 
there in the place of fiowerB, and put his nos© to them 
before Shahpesh, till his nos© was reddened ; and 
desire to rub it waxed in him, and possessed him, and 
became a passion, so that he could scarce refrain from 
rubbing it even in the King’s presence. And the King 
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encouraged him to and enjoy their fragrance, 

repeating the poet’s words : 

Methinks I am a iover and a child, 

A little child and happy lover, both ! 

When by the breath of flowers 1 am beguiled 
From sense of pain, and lulled in odorous sloth. 

So 1 adore them, that no mistress sweet 
Seems worthier of the love which they awake : 

In innooenoe and beauty more complete. 

Was never maiden check in morning lake. 

Oh, while T live, surround me with fresh flowers ! 
Oh, when 1 die, then bury me in their bowers ! 

And the King said, * What sayest thou, O my 
builder ? that is a fair quotation, applicable to thy 
feelings, one that expresseth them T * 

Khipil answered, ‘ ’Tis eloquent, 0 great King ! 
comprehensiveness would be its portion, but that it 
alludeth not to the delight of chafing.’ 

Then Shahpesh laughed, and cried, ‘ Chafe not ! it 
is an ill thing and a hideous I This nosegay, 0 Khipil, 
it is for thee to present to thy mistress. Truly she will 
receive thee well after its presentation 1 I will have 
it now sent in thy name, with word that thou folio west 
quickly. And for thy nettled nose, surely if the whim 
seize thee that thou desirest its chafing, to thy neigh- 
bour is permitted what to thy hand is refused.’ 

The King set a guard upon Khipil to see that his 
orders wore executed, and appointed a time for him 
to return to the gardens. 

At the hour indicated Khipil stood before Shahpesh 
again. He was pale, saddened ; hia tongue drooped 
like the tongue of a heavy bell, that when it soundeth 
giveth forth mournful sounds only : he had also the 
look of one battered with many beatings. So the 
King said, ‘ How of the presentation of the flowers of 
thy culture, O Khipil ? * 

He answered, ‘ Surely, O King, she received me with 
wrath, and I am shamed by her.’ 

And the King said, ‘How of my clemency in the 
matter of the chafing ? * 
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Khipil answered, ‘ O King of splendours 1 I made 
[)etition to my neighbours whom I met, accosting 
them civilly and with imploring, for I ached to chafe, 
and it was the very raging thirst of desire to chafe 
that was mine, devouring eagerness for solace of 
chafing. And they chafed me, O King ; yet not in 
those parts which throbbed for the chafing, but in 
those which abhorred it.* 

Then Shahpesh smiled and said, ‘ *Tis certain that 
the magnanimity of monarchs is as the rain that 
falleth, the sun that shineth : and in this spot it 
fertilizeth richness ; in that encourageth rankness. 
So art thou but a weed, O Khipil ! and my grace is 
thy chastisement.’ 

Now, the King ceased not persecuting Khipil, under 
pretence of doing him honour and heaping favours on 
Lira. Three days and three nights was Khipil gasping 
without water, compelled to drink of the drought of 
the fountain, as an honour at the hands of the King, 
And he was seven days and seven nights made to stand 
with stretched arms, as they were the branches of 
a tree, in each hand a pomegranate. And Shahpesh 
brought the people of his court to regard the wondrous 
pomegranate -shoot planted by Khipil, very wondrous, 
and a new sort, worthy the gardens of a King. So the 
wisdom of the King was applauded, and men wotted 
he knew how to punish offences in coin, by the punish- 
ment inflicted on Khipil, the builder. Before that time 
his afiairs had languished, and the currents of business 
instead of flowing had become stagnant pools. It 
was the fashion to do as did Khipil, and fancy the 
tongue a constructor rather than a commentator ; and 
there is a doom upon that people and that man which 
runneth to seed in gabble, as the poet says in his 
wisdom : 

If thou wouldut bo famous, and rich in splendid fruits. 
Leave to bloom the flower of things, and dig among the 
roots. 

Truly after Khipil’ s punishment there were few in 
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the dominione of Shfvhpesh who Bought to win the 
honours bestowed by him on gabblers and idlers ; as 
again tho poet : 

When to loquaoious fools with patience rare 
I listen, I have thonghts of Khipire chair : 

His bath, his noaegay, and bis fount I see, — 
Himself stretch’d out as a pomegranato-treo. 

And that I am not Shahpcsh I regret, « 

So to inmcsh the babbler in his not. 

Well is that wisdom worthy to be sung. 

Which raised the Palace of the Wagging Tongue ! 

And whoso is punished after the fashion of Shahpesh, 
the Persian, on Khipil, tho Builder, is said to be one 
* in the Palace of tho Wagging Tongue ’ to this time. 



WILLIAM HALE WHITE 

(‘ MARK BtTTHERFOED ') 

1831-1913 

MR. WHITTAKER’S RETIREMENT 

I HAD been a partner in the house of Whittaker, 
Johnson & Marsh, in the wholesale drug trade, lor 
twenty-five years, and, for the last ton years, senior 
partner. For the first nine years of my seniority I was 
not only nominally, but practically, the head of the 
firm. I had ceased to occupy myself with details, but 
nothing of importance was concluded without con- 
sulting me : I was the pivot on which the management 
turned. In the tenth year, after a long illness, my wife 
died : I was very ill myself, and for months not a paper 
was sent to me. When I returned to work I found that 
the junior partners, who were pushing men, had dis- 
tributed between them what I was accustomed to dc, 
and that some changes which they thought to be indis- 
pensable had been made. 1 resumed my duties as well 
as I could, but it was difficult to pick up the dropped 
threads, and I was dependent for explanation upon 
my subordinates. Many transactions too, from a desire 
to avoid worrying me, were carried through without 
my knowledge, although formerly, os a matter of 
course, they would have been submitted to me. 
Strangers, when they called, asked to see Johnson or 
Marsh. I directed the messenger that they were to 
be shown into my room if I was disengaged. This was 
a failure, for, when they came, I was obliged to ask for 
help, which was not given very generously. Sometimes 
I sent for the papers, but it took a long time to read 
them, and my visitors became impatient. During one 
of these interviews, I remember tiiat I was sorely 
j>©rplexed, but I had managed to say something loosely 
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with no particular meaning. Johnson came in and at 
once took up the case, argued for ten minutes while 
1 sat silent and helpless, and an arrangement was con- 
cluded in which I really had no voice whatever. Now 
and then I strove to assert myself by disapproval of 
suggestions offered to me, but in the end was generally 
forced to admit I weis wrong. We had a very large 
order for which we were obliged to majke special 
arrangements with manufacturers. Both J ohnson and 
Marsh were of opinion that a particular firm which had 
often supplied us was not to be trusted, as our dealings 
with them during my absence had been unsatisfactory. 
I was inclined foolishly but naturally, to attach little 
importance to anything which had been done entirely 
without me, ridiculed their objections, and forced my 
decision upon them. The firm broke down ; our con- 
tract with them was cancelled ; another had to be 
made under pressure, and we lost about five hundred 
pounds. Although I was not reminded of my responsi- 
bility in so many words, I knew that I was solely to 
blame ; I became more than ever convinced I was 
useless, and I was much dejected. At last I made up 
my mind to retire. I was urged to remain, but not, 
as I imagined, with any great earnestness, and on the 
3l8t December 1866 1 loft the office in Eastcheap never 
to enter it again. 

For the first two or three weeks 1 enjoyed my free- 
dom, but when they had passed 1 had had enough of 
it. / had nothing to do ! Every day at the hours when 
business was at its height, I thought of the hurry, of 
the inquiries, of the people waiting in the ante- room, 
of the ringing of bells, of the rapid instructions to 
clerks, of the consultations after the letters were opened, 
of our anxious deliberations, of the journeys to Scotland 
at an hour’s notice, and of the interviews with cus- 
tomers. I pictured to myself that all this still went on, 
but went on without me, while I had no better occupa- 
tion than to unpack a parcel, pick the knots out of the 
string, and put it in a string-box. I saw ray happy 
neighbours drive off in the morning and return in the 
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evening. I envied them the haste, which I had so 
often cursed, over breakfast. I envied them, while 
1 took an hour over lunch, the chop devoured in ten 
minutes t I envied them the weariness with which they 
dragged themselves along their gravel-paths, half an 
hour late for dinner. I was thrown almost entirely 
amongst women. I had no children, but a niece 
thirty-fiv^ years old, devoted to evangelical church 
affairs, kept house for me, and she had a multitude of 
female acquaintances, two or three of whom called 
every afternoon. Sometimes, to relieve my loneliness, 
I took afternoon tea, and almost invariably saw the 
curate. I was the only man present. It was just as 
if, being strong, healthy, and blessed with a good set 
of teeth, I were being fed on water-gruel. The bird- 
wi tied ness, the absence of resistance and of diffioulty, 
were intolerable. The curate, and occasionally the 
rector, tried to engage me, as I was a good subscriber, 
in discussion on church affairs, but there seemed to me 
to be nothing in these which required the force which 
was necessary for the commonest day in the City. 
Mrs. Coleman and the rector were once talking together 
most earnestly when I entered the room, and I instinc- 
tively sat down beside them, but I found that the 
subject of their eager debate was the allotment of stalls 
at a bazaar. They were really excited — stirred I fully 
admit to their depths. I believe they were more ab- 
sorbed and anxious than I was on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten morning when Mortons and Nicholsons both 
failed, and for two hours it was just a toss-up whether 
we should not go too. 

I went with my niece one day to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to choose a gown, but it was too much for me to 
DO in a draper’s shop when the brokers’ drug sales were 
just beginning. I left my niece, walked round the 
Churchyard as fast as I could, trying to make people 
believe I was busy, and just as I came to Doctors 
Commons 1 stumbled against Larkins, who used to 
travel for Jackman and Larkina. 

‘ Hullo, Whittaker I * said he, ‘ haven’t seen you 
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«inoe you left. Luoky dog 1 Wish I could do the same. 
Ta-ta ; can’t stop.* 

A year ago Mr. Larkins, with the most pressing 
engagement in front of him, would have spared me 
just as much time as I liked to give him. 

Formerly I woke up (sometimes, it is true, after a 
restless night) with the feeling that before me lay a day 
of adventure. 1 did not know what was in piy letters, 
nor what might happen. Now, when I rose I had 
nothing to anticipate but fifteen hours of monotony 
varied only by my meals. My niece proposed that 
1 should belong to a club, but the members of clubs 
were not of my caste. I had taken a pride in my 
garden and determined I would attend to it more 
myself. 1 bought gardening books, but the gardener 
knew far more than I could ever hope to know, and 
I could not displace him. 1 had been in the habit of 
looking through a micr 0800 f)e in the evening, although 
I did not understand any science in which the micro- 
scope is useful, and my slides were bought ready-made. 
I brought it out now in the daytime, but 1 was soon 
weary of it and sold it. We went to Worthing for a 
month. W© had what were called comfortable lodgings 
and the weather was fine, but if 1 had been left to my- 
self I should have gone back to Btookweli directly my 
boxes were unpacked. We drove eastwards as far as we 
could and then westward, and after that there was 
nothing more to be done except to do the same thing 
over again. At the end of the first week I could stand 
it no longer, and we returned. 1 fancied my liver was 
out of Older and consulted a physician. He gave me 
some medicine and urged me to ‘cultivate cheerful 
society *, and to take more exercise. I therefore tried 
long walks, and often extended them beyond Croydon, 
and once as far as Reigato, but I had never been accus- 
tomed to walking by myself, and as I knew the names 
of scarcely half a dozen birds or trees, my excursions 
gave me no pleasure. I have stood on Bansiead Downs 
in the blaze of sunlight on a still October morning, and 
when I saw the smoke-cloud black as night hang over 
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the horizon northwards, I lyive longed with the 
yearning of an imprisoned convict to be the meanest of 
the blessed souls enveloped in it 

I determined at last to break up nay huusehold at 
Stookweil, to move far away into the country ; to 
breed fowls — an occupation which I was assured was 
very profitable and very entertaining ; dismiss my 
niece and rparry again, I began to consider which lady 
of those whom 1 Imew would suit me best, and I found 
one who was exactly the person I wanted. She was 
about thirty -five years old, was cheerful, fond of going 
out (I never was), a good housekeeper, played the piano 
fairly well, and, as the daughter of a retired major in 
the Army, had a certain air and manner which distin- 
guished her from the wives and daughters of our set 
and would secure for me an acquaintance with the 
country gentlefolk, from which, without her, I should 
probably be debarred. She had also told me when 
I mentioned my project to her, but saying nothing 
about marriage, that she doted on fowls — they had 
such pretty ways. As it was obviously prudent not 
to engage myseli until I knew more of her, I instigated 
my niece in a careless way to invite her to stay a fort- 
night with us. She came, and once or twice I was on 
the verge of saying something decisive to her, but I 
could not. A strange terror of change in my way of 
life took hold upon me. I should now have to be 
more at borne, and although I might occupy myself with 
the fowls during the morning and afternoon, the evening 
must be spent in company, and 1 could not endure for 
more than half an hour a drawing-room after dinner. 
There was another reason for hesitation. I could see 
the lady would accept me if 1 proposed to her, but 
1 was not quite sure why. She would in all probability 
survive me, and I fancied that her hope of survival 
might be her main reason for consenting. I gave her 
up, but no sooner had she left us than I found myself 
impelled to make an offer to a handsome girl of eight- 
and- twenty who I was ass enough to dream might love 
me. I was happily saved by an aooident not worth 
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relating, and altbougl^ I afterward* dwelt much upon 
the charms of two or throe other ladies and settled with 
myself 1 would take one of them, nothing oame of my 
resolution. I was greatly distressed by this growing 
indecision. It began to haunt me. If I made up my 
mind to-day that I would do this or that, 1 alwaj-a had 
on the morrow twenty reasons for not doing it. I was 
never troubled with this malady in Eastoh^p. I was 
told that decay in the power of willing was one of the 
symptoms of softening of the brain, and this then was 
what was really the matter with me 1 It might last for 
years I Wretched creature ! my life was to be nothing 
better than that of the horse in Bewick's terrible 
picture. I was * waiting for death 

Part of my income was derived from interest on 
money lent to a cousin. Without any warning I had 
a letter to say that he was bankrupt, and that his 
estate would probably not pay eighteenpence in the 
pound. It was quite clear that I must economize, and 
what to do and whither to go was an insoluble problem 
to me. By chance I met an old City acquaintance who 
told mo of a ‘ good ihing * in Spanish bonds which, 
when information was disclosed which ho possessed, 
were certain to rise twenty per cent. If what he said 
was true — and 1 had no reason to doubt him — 1 could 
easily get back without much risk about two- thirds of 
the money 1 hod lost. Had 1 been in full work, I do 
not believe I should have wasted a shilling on the specu- 
lation, but the ojcoitement attracted me, and 1 ventured 
a considerable sum. In about a fortnight there was 
a sudden jump of two per cent, in my securities, and 
1 was so much elated that 1 determined to go farther. 
1 doubled my stake ; in three weeks another rise was 
announced ; I again increased the investment, and 
now I watched the market with feverish eagerness. 
One day I was downstairs a quarter of an hour earlier 
than usual waiting for the buy who brought the paper. 
I tore it open and to my horror saw that there was 
a panic on the Stock Exchange ; my bonds were worth- 
less. and I was mined. 
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I had always secretly feared that this would happen, 
and that I should be so distraotoci as to lose my reason. 
To my surprise, I was never more self-possessed, and 
1 was not so miserable as might have been expected. I 
at once gave notice of diycharge to my servants, sold 
nearly all my furniture, and let my house. I was 
offered help, but declined it. I moved into a little 
villa in orje of the new roads then being made at 
Brixton, and found that I possessed a capital which, 
placed in Consols — for I would not tnist anything but 
the public funds — brought me one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds a year. This was not enough for my niece, 
myself, and a maid, and I waus forced to consider 
whether 1 could not obtain some employment. To 
return to Eastcheap was clearly out of the question, 
but there was a possibility, although 1 was fifty-six, 
that my experience might make me useful elsewhere. 
I therefore called on Jackman and Larkiiis at twelve 
o’clock, the hour at which I knew there was a chance of 
finding them able to see me. During my prosperity 
I always walked straight into their room marked 
‘ private *, but now I wont into the dorks’ office, took 
off my hat and modestly inquired if either Mr. Jackman 
or Mr. Larkins could spare me a minute. I was not 
asked to sit down — I, to whom these very clerks a little 
over a twelvemonth ago would have risen when I entered ; 
but my message was taken, and I was told in reply that 
both Mr. Jackman and Mr. Larkins were engaged. 
I was bold enough to send in another message and 
was informed I might call in two hours’ time, 1 went 
out, crossed London Bridge, and seeing the doors of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, open, rested there awhile. 
When I returned at the end of two hours, I had to wait 
another ten minutes until a luncheon tray came out. 
A boll then rang, which a clerk answered, and in about 
five minutes, with a ‘ come this way * 1 was ushered into 
the presence of Jackman, who was reading the news- 
paper with a decanter and a glass of sherry by his side. 

‘ Well, Whittaker, what brings you here ? Ought to 
be looking after your grapes at Stookwell — but I forgot ; 
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heard you *d given up grape-growing. Ah ! odd thing, 
a man never retires, but he gets into some mess ; 
marries or dabbles on the Stock Exchange. I’vo 
known lots of caecs like yours. What can we do for 
you ? Times are horribly bad.* Jackman evidently 
thought 1 was going to borrow some money of him, and 
his tone altered when he found I did not come on that 
errand. ^ 

‘ I was very sorry — really 1 was, my dear fellow — 
to hear of your loss, but it wah a damned foolish thing 
to do, excuse me.’ 

‘ Mr. Jackman,’ said I, ‘I have not lost all my pro- 
perty, but I cannot quite live on what is loft. Can you 
give me some work T My connexion and knowledge of 
your business may be of some service.’ I had put 
hundreds of pounds in this man’s pocket, but forbore 
to urge this claim uj)on him. 

‘ Delighted, 1 am sure, if it wore possible, but we have 
no vacancy, and, to be quite plain with you, you are 
much too old. We could get more out of a boy at ten 
shillings a week than we could out of you.’ 

Mr. Jackman drank another glass of sherry. 

‘ But, air * — (sir I that I should ever call Tom Jack- 
man * sir but I did) — ‘ as I just said, my experience 
and connexion might be valuable,* 

‘ Oh, as to experience, me and Larkins supply all 
that, and the clerks do as they are told. Never keep 
a clerk more than two years : he then begins to think 
he knows too much and wants more pay. As to 
connexion, pardon me — mean nothing, of course — but 
your recommendation now wouldn’t bring much.* 

At this moment the door opened and Larkins entered 

in haste. ‘ I say, Jackman * then turning and 

seeing me, — ‘ Hullo, Whittaker, what the devil are you 

doing here ? Jackman, I’ve just heard * 

‘Good-bye, Whittaker,* said Jackman, ‘sorry can’t 
help you.* 

Neither of them offered to shake hands, and I passed 
out into the street. The chop-houses were crammed ; 
waiters were rushing hither and thither ; I looked up 
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at the first floor of that very au^orior house, used solely 
by principals, where I often had my lunch, and apjain 
crossed London Bridge on my way back, London 
Bridge at half-past one I I do not suppose I had ever 
boon there at half-past one in my life. I saw a crowd 
still passing both southwards and northwards. At 
half-past nine it all went one way and at half-past six 
another. J[t was the morning and evening crowd 
which was the people to me. These half-past one 
o’clock creatures were strange to me, loafers, non- 
descripts. I was faint and sick when I reached home, 
for 1 walked all the way, and after vainly trying to eat 
something went straight to bed. But the next post 
brought me a note saying that Jackman and Larkina 
were willing to engage me at a salary of £100 a year — 
much more, it was added, than the^^ would have paid 
for more efficient service, but conceded as a recognition 
of the past. The truth was, as I afterwards found out, 
that Larkins persuaded Jackman that it would increase 
their reputation to take old Whittaker. Larkins too 
had become a little tired of soliciting orders, and I could 
act as his substitute. I was known to nearly all the 
houses with which they did business and very likely 
should gain admittance where a stranger would be 
denied. My htmrs would be long, from nine till seven, 
and must be observed rigidly. Instead of my three- 
and-sixpenny lunch I should now have to take in my 
pocket whatever I wanted in the middle of the day. 
i\)r dinner I must substitute a supper — a meal which 
did not suit me. I should have to associate with clerks, 
to meet os a humble subordinate those with whom I was 
formerly intimate as an equal ; but all this was over- 
looked, and I was happy, happy as 1 had not been for 
months. 

It was on a Wednesday when I received my appoint- 
ment, and on Monday I was to V^egin. I said my 
prayers more fervently that night than I had said them 
for years, and . determined that, please God, I would 
always go to church every Sunday raomiiig no matter 
how fine it might be. There were only three clear 
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week-days, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to bo got 
through. 1 imagined them to be holidays, although 
1 had never before taken three conaeoutive holidays, 
save in those wretched Augusts or Septembers, when 
pride animal ly forced mo away to the seaside. At 
last Monday came : our breakfast hour was henceforth 
fixed at half -past seven, and at eight o’clock 1 started 
to walk to Kcmiington, and thence to ride by an omni- 
bus to King William’s statue. Oh 1 with what joy did 
I shut the little garden gate and march down the road, 
once more somebody I I looked round, saw other little 
front gates open, each by-street contributed, so that in 
the Kennington Road there was almost a procession 
moving steadily and uniformly Citywards, and I was 
in it. I was still a part of the great world ; something 
depended on me. Fifty-six ? yes, but what was that ? 
Many men are at their best at fifty -six. So exhilarated 
was I, that just before I mounted the omnibus — it was 
a cold morning, but I would not ride inside — I treated 
myself to a twopenny cigar. My excitement soon wore 
off. I could not so far forgot myself as not to make 
suggestions now and then, and Jackman took a delight 
in snubbing me. It was a trial to me also to sit witli 
the clerlis. We had never set ourselves up as grand 
people at Stockwell, but I had all my life been accus- 
tomed to delicate food properly cooked, and now that 
my appetite was declining with my years, I would almost 
at any time have gone without a meal rather than 
eat anything that was coarse or dirtily served. My 
colleagues ridiculed my ‘ Stockwell manners *, as they 
called them, and were very witty, so they thought, in 
their inquiries when I produced my sandwich wrapped 
up in a clean napkin, how much it cost me for my 
washing. They were a very cheap set, had black 
finger-nails, and stuck their pens behind their ears. 
One of them always brought a black- varnished canvas 
bag with him, not respectably stiff like leather — a 
puckered, dejected- looking bag. It was deposited in 
the washing place to be out of the way of the sun. At 
one o’clock it was brought out and emptied of its 
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oontonta, which were usually a rjold chop and a piece of 
bread. A plate, kuile and fork, and some pepper and 
salt were produced from the desk, and after the meat, 
which could be out off from the chop, was devoured, the 
bone was gnawed, wrapped up in paper, and put back 
ill the bag. The plate, knife, and fork were washed in 
the wash-hand basin and wiped with the office jack- 
towel. It.v/aa hard when old business friends called 

and I had to knock at the inner door and say, ‘ Mr. 

wants to see you, sir,* the object of the visit not being 
entrusted' to me. A few of them behaved politely to 
me, but to others it seemed to be a pleasure to humble 
me. On that very first Monday, Bullock, the junior 
in Wiggens, Moggs, and Bullock, burst into the room. 
He knew me very well, but took no notice of me, 
although I was alone, except to ask — 

‘ Is Mr. Jackman in T ’ 

* No, sir, can T do anything for you 7 * 

He did not deign to say a word, but went out, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 

Nevertheless I kept up my spirits, or rather they 
kept themselves up. At five o’clock, when the scramble 
to get the letters signed began, I thought of our street 
at home, so dull at that hour, of the milkman, and the 
muffin-boy, of the curate, and of my niece’s com- 
panions, and reflected, thank God, that I was in the 
City, a man amongst men. When seven o’clock came 
and the gas was put out, there was the anticipation 
also of the fight for a place in the omnibus, especially 
if it was a w'et night, and the certainty that 1 should 
meet with one or two neighbours who would recognize 
me. No more putting up window-blinds, pulling up 
weeds in the back garden, sticking in seeds which never 
grew, or errands to suburban shops at midday. How 
I used in my retirement to detest the sight of those 
little shopkeepers when the doors of Gl 3 m ’8 Bank were 
swinging to and fro 1 I came home dead- beaten now, 
it is true, but it was a luxury to be dead-beaten, and 
1 slept more soundly than 1 nad ever slept in my life. 
In about six months my position improved a little. 
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J ackman’e love for sherry grew upon him, and once or 
twice, to Larkins’# disgust, his partner was not quite as 
fit to appear in public as he ought to have been. Very 
often he was absent, sick. Two of the cheap clerks 
also left in order to hotter themselves. I never shall 
forget the afternoon — 1 felt as if I could have danced 
for joy — when Larkins said tome, ‘ Whittaker, Mr. Jack- 
man hasn’t very good health, and if he’s no^ here when 
I am out, you must answer anybody who calls, but 
don’t commit yourself — and — let me see — I was going 
to tell you you’ll have ten pounds a year more, beginning 
next quarter— and there was something else-— Oh ! I 
recollect, if anybody should want to see Mr. Jackman 
when he happens to be unwell here, and I am not with 
him, send for me if you know where I am. If you don’t 
know, you must do the best you can.’ My office coat 
had hitherto been an old shiny, ragged thing, and I had 
always taken off my shirt-cuffs when 1 began work, 
because they so soon became dirty. I rammed the old 
coat that night into the fire ; brought my second-best 
coat in a brown paper parcel the next morning, and 
wore my shirt-cuffs all day long. Continually I had 
to think — only fancy, to think — once more ; in a very 
small way, it is true, but still to think and to act upon 
my thought, and when Larkins came in and inquired if 
anybody had called, he now and then said ‘ all right ' 
when I told him what I had done, A clerk from my 
old office swaggered in and did not remove his hat. 
I descended from my stool and put on my own hat. The 
next time he came he was more polite. I have now 
had two years of it, and have not been absent for a day. 
1 hope I majr go on till I drop. My father died in a fit ; 
his father died in a fit ; and I myself often feel giddy, 
and things go round for a few seconds, I should not 
care to have a fit here, because there would be a fuss 
and a muddle, but I should like, just when everything 
was quite straight, to be able to get home safely and 
then go off. To lie in bed for weeks and worry about 
my work is what I could not endure. 
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THE STORY OF THE UNKNOWN CHURCH 

{Oxford and Cambridge Magazine^ January 1856) 

I WA3 the master-mason of a church that was built 
more than six hundred years ago ; it is now two hun- 
dred years since that church vanished from the face 
of the earth ; it was destroyed utterly, — no fragment 
of it was left ; not even the great pillars that bore up 
the tower at the cross, where the choir used to join the 
nave. No one knows now even where it stood, only 
in this very autumn-tide, if you knew the place, you 
would see the heaps made by the earth-covered ruins 
heaving the yellow corn into glorious waves, so that 
the place where my church used to be is as beautiful 
now as when it stood in all its splendour. I do not 
remember very much about the land whore my church 
was : I have quite forgotten the name of it, but I know 
it was very beautiful, and even now, while I am thinking 
of it, comes a flood of old memories, and 1 almost seem 
to see it again, — that old beautiful land I only dimly 
do 1 see it in spring and summer and winter, but 1 see 
it in autumn-tide clearly now ; yes, clearer, clearer, 
oh 1 so bright and glorious I yet it was beautiful too in 
spring, when the brown earth began to grow green : 
beautiful in summer, when the blue sky looked so much 
bluer, if you could hem a piece of it in between the 
new white carving ; beautiful in the solemn starry 
nights, so solemn that it almost reached agony — the 
ewe and joy one had in their great beauty. But of 
all these beautiful times, I remember the whole only 
of autumn-tide : the others come in bits to me ; 1 can 
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think only of parts of .them, but all of autumn ; and 
of all days and nights in autumn, I remember one more 
particularly. That autumn day the church was nearly 
finished, and the monks, for whom wo were building 
the church, and the people, who lived in the town 
hard by, crowded round us oftentimes to watch us 
carving. 

Now the great church, and the buildings ofithe Abbey 
where the monks lived, were about three miles from 
the town, and the town stood on a hill overlooking the 
rich autumn country : it was girt about with great 
walls that had overhanging battlements, and towers at 
certain places all along the walls, and often we could 
see from the churchyard or the Abbey garden, the 
flash of helmets and spears, and the dim shadowy 
waving of banners, as the knights and lords and men- 
at-arms passed to and fro along the battlements ; and 
we could see too in the town the three spires of the 
three churches ; and the spire of the Cathedral, which 
was the tallest of the three, was gilt all over with gold, 
and always at night-time a great lamp shone from it 
that bung in the spire midway between the roof of the 
church and the cross at the top of the spire. The 
Abbey where we built the church was not girt by stone 
walla, but by a circle of poplar trees, and whenever 
a wind passed over them, were it ever so little a breath, 
it set them all a-ripple ; and when the wind was high, 
they bowed and swayed very low, and the wind, os it 
lifted the leaves, and showed their silvery white sides, 
or as again in the lulls of it, it let them drop, kept on 
changing the trees from green to white, and white to 
green ; moreover, through the boughs and trunks of 
the poplars, we caught glimpses of the great golden 
corn sea, waving, waving, waving for leagues and 
leagues ; and among the corn grew burning scarlet 
poppies, and blue corn-flowers ; and the corn-flowers 
were so bine, that they gleamed, and seemed to burn 
with a steady light, as they grew beside the poppies 
among the gold of the wheat. Through the corn sea 
ran a blue river, and always green meadows and lines 
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of tall poplars followed its windings. The old church 
had been burned, and that was the reason why the 
monks caused me to build the new one ; the buildings 
of the Abbey were built at the same time as the burned- 
down church, more than a hundred years before I was 
born, and they were on the north side of the church, 
and joined to it by a cloister of round arohes, and in 
the midst ei the cloister was a lawn, and in the midst of 
that lawn, a fountain of marble, carved round about 
with flowers and strange beasts ; and at the edge of the 
lawn, near the round arches, were a great many sun- 
flowers that were all in blossom on that autumn day ; 
and up many of the pillars of the cloister crept passion- 
flowers and roses. Then farther from the church, and 
past the cloister and its buildings, were many detached 
buildings, and a great garden round them, all within 
the circle of the poplar trees ; in the garden were 
trellises covered over with roses, and convolvulus, and 
the great-leaved fiery nasturtium ; and specially all 
along by the poplar trees were there trellises, but on 
these grew nothing but deep crimson roses ; the holly- 
hocks too were all out in blossom at that time, great 
spires of pink, and orange, and red, and white, with 
their soft, downy leaves. I said that nothing grew on 
the trellises by the poplars but crimson roses, but 1 was 
not quite right, for in many places the wild flowers had 
crept into the garden from without ; lush green briony, 
with green- white blossoms, that grows so fast, one could 
almost think that we see it grow, and deadly night- 
shade, La bella donna, O I so beautiful ; red berry, and 
purple, yellow-spiked flower, and deadly, cruel-looking, 
dark green leaf, all growing together in the glorious 
days of early autumn. And in the midst of the great 
garden was a conduit, with its aides carved with 
histories from the Bible, and there was on it too, as on 
the fountain in the cloister, much carving of flowers 
and strange beasts. Now the church itself was sur- 
rounded on every side but the north by the cemetery, 
and there were many graves there, both of monks and of 
laymen, and often the friends of those, whose bodies 
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lay there, had planted, jflowers about the graves of those 
they loved. I remember on© suoh particularly, for at 
the head of it was a oross of carved wood, and at the 
foot of it, facing the cross, three tall sun-flowers ; then 
in the midst of the cemetery was a cross of stone, carved 
on one side with the Crucifixion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and on the other with Our Lady holding the 
Divine Child. So that day, that I specially*. remember, 
in autumn-tide, when the church was nearly finished, 
I was carving in the central porch of the west front ; 
(for I carved all those bas-reliefs in the west front 
with my own hand ;) beneath me my sister Margaret 
was carving at the flower-work, and the little quatre- 
foils that carry the signs of the zodiac and emblems 
of the months : now my sister Margaret was rather 
more than twenty years old at that time, and she was 
very beautiful, with dark brown hair and deep calm 
violet eyes. I had lived with her all my life, lived with 
her almost alone latterly, for our father and mother 
died w^hen she was quite young, and I loved her very 
much, though I was not thinking of her just then, as 
she stood beneath me carving. Now the central porch 
was carved with a bas-relief of the Last Judgement, 
and it was divided into three parts by horizontal bands 
of deep flower- work. In the lowest division, just over 
the doors, was carved The Rising of the Dead ; above 
were angels blowing long trumpets, and Michael the 
Archangel weighing the souls, and the blessed led into 
heaven by angels, and the lost into hell by the devil ; 
and in the topmost division was the Judge of the world. 

All the figures in the porch were finished except one, 
and 1 remember when I woke that morning my exulta- 
tion at the thought of my church being so nearly 
finished ; 1 remember, too, bow a kind of misgiving 
mingled with the exultation, which, try all I could, 
I was unable to shake ofl ; I thought then it was a 
rebuke for my pride, w'cll, perhaps it was. The figure 
I had to carve was Abraham, sitting with a blossoming 
tree on each side of him, holding in his two hands the 
comers of bis great robe, so that it made a mighty fold. 
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wherein, with their hands crossed over their breasts, 
were the souls of the faithful, of whom he was called 
Father : 1 stood on the scaffolding for some time, while 
Margaret’s chisel worked on bravely down below. 

1 took mine in my hand, and stood so, listening to the 
noise of the masons inside, and two monks of the Abbey 
came and stood below me, and a knight, holding his 
little daughter by the hand, who every now and then 
looked up at him, and asked him strange questions. 

1 did not think of these long, but began to think of 
Abraham, yet I could not think of him sitting there, 
quiet and solemn, while the Judgement-Trumpet was 
being blown ; I rather thought of him as he looked 
when he chased those kings so far ; riding far ahead of 
any of his company, with his mail-hood off his head, 
and lying in grim folds down his back, with the strong 
west wind blowing his wild black hair far out behind 
him, wdth the wind rippling the long scarlet pennon 
of his lance ; riding there amid the rocks and the 
sands alone ; with the last gleam of the armour of 
the beaten kings disappearing behind the winding of 
the pass ; with his company a long, long way behind, 
quite out of sight, though their trumpets sounded 
faintly among the clefts of the rocks ; and so I thought 
1 saw him, till in his fierce chase he loaj)t, horse and man, 
into a deep river, quiet, swift, and smooth ; and there 
was something in the moving of the water-lilies as the 
breast of the horse swept them aside, that suddenly 
took away the thought of Abraliam and brought a 
strange dream of lands I had never seen ; and the 
first was of a [dace where I was quite alone, standing 
by the side of a river, and there was the sound of 
singing a very long way off, but no living thing of any 
kind could be seen, and the land was quite fiat, quite 
without hills, and quite without trees too, and the river 
wound very much, making all kinds of quaint curves, 
and on the side where I stood there grow nothing but 
long grass, but on the other side grew, quite on to the 
horizon, a great sea of red corn-poppies, only paths of 
white lilies wound all among them, with here and there 
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a great golden sun-flq^wer. So I looked down at the 
river by my feet, and saw how blue it was, and how, aa 
the stream went swiftly by, it swayed to and fro the 
long green weeds, and I stood and looked at the river 
for long, till at last I felt some one touch me on the 
shoulder, and, looking round, I saw standing by me 
my friend Amyot, whom I love better than any one 
else in the world, but I thought in my drean? that I was 
frightened when I saw him, for his face had changed so, 
it was so bright and almost transparent, and his eyes 
gleamed and shone as I had never seen them do before. 
Oh 1 he was so wondrously beautiful, so fearfully 
beautiful 1 and as I looked at him the distant music 
swelled, and seemed to come close up to me, and then 
swept by us, and fainted away, at last died off entirely ; 
and then I felt sick at heart, and faint, and parched, 
and I stooped to drink of the water of the river, and as 
soon as the water touched my lips, lo ! the river 
vanished, and the flat country with its poppies and 
lilies, and I dreamed that I was in a boat by myself 
again, floating in an almost land-locked bay of the 
northern sea, under a cliff of daik basalt. I was lying 
on my back in the boat, looking up at the intensely 
blue sky, and a long low swell from the outer sea lifted 
the boat up and let it fall again and carried it gradually 
nearer and nearer towards the dark cliff ; and as I 
moved on, I saw at last, on the top of the cliff, a castle, 
with many towers, and on the highest tower of the 
castle there was a great white banner floating, with a red 
chevron on it, and three golden stars on the chevron ; 
presently I saw too on one of the towers, growing in 
a cranny of the worn stones, a great bunch of golden 
and blood- red wall-flowers, and I watched the wall- 
flowers and banner for long ; when suddenly I heard 
a trumpet blow from the castle, and saw a rush of 
armed men on to the battlements and there was a fierce 
fight, till at last it was ended, and one went to the 
banner and pulled it down, and cast it over the cliff 
into the sea, and it came down in long sweeps, with the 
wind making little ripples in it; — slowly, slowly it 
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came, till at last it fell over me and covered me from 
my feet till over my breast, andf I let it stay there and 
looked again at the castle, and then 1 saw that there 
was an amber-coloured banner floating over the castle 
in place of the red chevron, and it was much larger 
than the other : also now, a man stood on the battle- 
ments, looking towards me ; he had a tilting helmet on, 
with the \;^8or down, and an amber-coloured surcoat 
over his armour ; his right hand was ungauntleted, 
and he held it high above his head, and in his hand 
was the bunch of wall- flowers that I had seen growing 
on the wall ; and his hand was white and small, like 
a woman’s, for in my dream I could see even very far 
off things much clearer than we see real material things 
on the earth : presently he throw the wall-flowers over 
the cliff, and they fell in the boat just behind my head, 
and then I saw, looking down from the battlements 
of the castle, Amyot. He looked down towards me 
very sorrowfully, I thought, but, even as in the other 
dream, said notliing ; so I thought in my dream that 
1 wept for very pity, and for love of him, for he looked 
as a man just risen from a lung illness, and who will 
carry till he dies a dull pain about with him. He was 
very thin, and his long black hair drooped all about 
his face, as he leaned over the battlements looking at 
me : he was quite pale, and his cheeks were hollow, but 
his eyes large, and soft, and sad. So I reached out my 
arms to him, and suddenly I was walking with him in 
a lovely ’garden, and we said nothing, for the music 
which I had heard at first was sounding close to ua 
now, and there were many birds in the boughs of the 
trees : oh, such birds I gold and ruby, and emerald, 
but they sung not at all, but wore quite silent, as 
though they too were listening to the music. Now all 
this time Amyot and 1 had been looking at each other, 
but just then I turned my head away from him, and as 
soon as I did so, the music ended with a long wail, and 
when I turned again Amyot was gone ; then I felt even 
more sad and sick at heart than I had before when I was 
by the river, and 1 leaned against a tree, and put 
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my hands before my eyes. When I looked again the 
garden was gone, and I knew not where 1 was, and 
presently all my dreams were gone. The chips were 
flying bravely from the stone under my chisel at last, 
and all my thoughts now were in my carving, when 
I heard my name, ‘ Walter,* called, and when I looked 
down 1 saw one standing below me, whom I had seen 
in my dreams just before — Amy at. I had no hopes of 
seeing him for a long time, perhaps 1 might never see 
him again, I thought, for he was away (as I thought) 
flghting in the holy wars, and it made me almost beside 
myself to see him standing close by me in the flesh. I 
got down from my scaflolding as soon as 1 could, and 
all thoughts else wore soon drowned in the joy of having 
him by me ; Margaret, too, how glad she must have 
been, for she had been betrothed to him for some time 
before he went to the wars, and ho had been five years 
away ; five years I and how we had thought of him 
through those many weary days 1 how often his face 
had come before me I his brave, honest face, the most 
beautiful among all the faces of men and women 1 have 
ever seen. Yes, I remember how five years ago I held 
his hand as wo came together out of the cathedral of 
that great, far-off city, whose name I forget now ; and 
then I remember the stamping of the horses’ feet ; 
I remember how his hand left mine at last, and 
then, some one looking back at me earnestly as they 
all rode on together — looking back, with hia hand on 
the saddle behind him, while the trumpets sang in long 
solemn peals as they all rode on together, with the 
glimmer of arms and tlie fluttering of banners, and the 
clinking of the rings of the mail, that sounded like 
the falling of many drops of water into the deep, still 
waters of some pool that the rocks nearly meet over ; 
and the gleam and flash of the swords, and the glimmer 
of the lance- heads and the flutter of the rippled banners, 
that streamed out from thorn, swept past me, and were 
gone, and they seemed like a pageant in a dream, whose 
meaning we know not ; and those sounds too, the 
trumpets, and the clink of the mail, and the thunder 
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of the horse-hoofs, they seemed, dream-like too — and 
it was all like a dream that he should leave me, for wo 
had said that we should always be together ; but ho 
went away, and now he is come back again. 

We wore by his bed -side, Margaret and I ; I stood 
and leaned over him, and my hair fell sideways over 
ray face and touched his face ; Margaret kneeled beside 
me, quiverimg in every limb, not with pain, I think, but 
rather shaken by a passion of eainest prayer. After 
some time (I know not how long), I looked up from bis 
face to the window underneath which he lay ; I do not 
know what time of the day it was, but I know that it 
was a glorious autumn day, a day soft with melting, 
golden haze ; a vine and a rose grow together, and 
trailed half across the window, so that I could not see 
much of the beautiful blue sky, and notiiing of town or 
country beyond ; the vine leaves were touched with 
red here and there, and three over-blown roses, light 
X)ink roses, hung amongst them. I remember dwelling 
on the strange lines the autumn had made in red on 
one of the gold-green vine leaves, and watching one 
leaf of one of the over-blown roses, expecting it to 
fall every minute ; but as I gazed, and felt disappointed 
that the rose leaf had not fallen yet, I felt my pain 
suddenly shoot through me, and 1 remembered what 
T had lost ; and then came bitter, bitter dreams, — 
dreams which had once made me happy, — dreams of 
the things I had hoped would bo, of the things that 
would never bo now ; they came between the fair vine 
leaves and rose blossoms, and that which lay before 
the window ; they came as before, perfect in colour and 
form, sweet sounds and shapes. But now in every one 
was something unutterably miserable ; they would not 
go away, they put out the steady glow of the golden 
haze, the sweet light of the sun through the vine 
leaves, the soft leaning of the full-blown roses. I wan- 
dered in them for a long time ; at last I felt a hand 
put me aside gently, for I was standing at the head 
of — of the bed ; then some one kissed my forehead, 
and words were spoken — I know not what words. The 
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bitter dreams loft me for the bitterer reality at last ; 
for I had found him that morning lying dead, only the 
morning after I had seen him when he had come back 
from his long absence — I had found him lying dead, 
with his hands crossed downwards, Tvith his eyes closed, 
as though the angels had done that for him ; and now 
when I looked at him he still lay there, and Margaret 
knelt by him with her face touching his : she was not 
quivering now, her lips moved not at all as they had 
done just before ; and so, suddenly those words came 
to my mind which she had spoken when she kissed 
me, and which at the time I had only hoard with my 
outward hearing, for she had said, ‘ Walter, farewell, 
and Christ keep you ; but for me, I must be with him, 
for so I promised him last night that J would never leave 
him any more, and God will let me go.’ And verily 
Margaret and Amyot did go, and left me very lonely 
and sad. 

It was just beneath the westernmost arch of the 
nave, there I carved their tomb : I was a long time 
carving it ; I did not tliink I should bo so long at first, 
and I said, ‘ I shall die when I have finished carving 
it,’ thinking that would be a very short time. But so 
it happened after I had carved those two whom I loved, 
lying with clasped hands like husband and wife above 
their tomb, that I could not yet leave carving it ; and 
BO that I might be near thorn I became a monk, and 
used to sit in the choir and sing, thinking of the time 
when we should all be together again. And as I had 
time I used to go to the westernmost arch of the nave 
and work at the tomb that was there under the great, 
sweeping arch ; and in process of time I raised a marble 
canopy that reached quite up to the top of the arch, and 
I painted it too as fair as I could, and carved it all 
about with many flowers and histories, and in them 
1 carved the faces of those I had known on earth (for 
1 was not as one on earth now, but seemed quite away 
out of the world). And as 1 carved, sometimes the 
monks and other people too would come and gaze, and 
watch how the flowers grew ; and sometimes too as 
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they gazed, they would weep foj pity, knowiug how all 
bad been. So my life passed, and 1 lived in that abbey 
for twenty years after he died, till one morniiig, quite 
early, when they came into the church for matins, they 
found me lying dead, with iny chisel in my hand, 
underneath the last lily of the tomb. 
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THE DUMB ORACLE 

Many the Bacchi that brandish the rod • 

Few that be hllod with the fire of the God. 

I 

In the days of King Attains, before oracles had lost 
their credit, one of peculiar reputation, inspired, as 
was believed, by Apollo, existed in the city of Dory- 
laoum, in Phrygia. Contrary to usage, its revelations 
wore imy)arted through the medium of a male priest. 
It was rarely loft unthronged by devout questioners, 
whose inquiries were resolved in writing, agreeably 
to the method delivered by the pious Lucian, in hia 
work Concerning False Prophecy, Sometimes, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, a voice, evidently that of the deity, 
was heard declaring the response from the innermost 
recesses of the shrine. The treasure house of the 
sanctuary was stored with tripods and goblets, in 
general wrought from the precious metals ; its coffers 
were loaded with. coins and ingots; the sacrifices of 
wealthy suppliants, and the copious offerings in kind 
of the country people, provided superabundantly for 
the daily maintenance of the temple servitors ; while 
a rich endowment in land maintained the dignity of 
its guardians, and of the officiating priest. The latter 
reverend personage was no less eminent for prudence 
than for piety ; on which account the Gods had re- 
warded him with extreme obesity. At length he died, 
whether of excess in meat or in drink is not agreed 
among historians. 
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The guardians of the temple ropt to choose a successor, 
and, naturally desirous that the sanctity of the oracle 
should suffer no abatement, elected a young priest of 
goodly presence and ascetic life ; the humblest, purest, 
most fervent, and most ingenuous of the sons of men. 
So rare a choice might well be expected to be accom- 
panied by some extraordinary manifestation, and, in 
fact, a paodigy took jdace which filled the sacred 
authorities with dismay. The responses of the oracle 
ceased suddenly and altogether. No revelation was 
vouchsafed to the pontiff in his slumbers ; no access 
of prophetic fury constrained him to disclose the secrets 
of the future ; no voice rang from the shrine ; and the 
unanswered epistles of the suppliants lay a hopeless 
encumbrance on the great altar. As a natural conse- 
quence they speedily ceased to arrive ; the influx 
of offerings into the treasury terminated along with 
them ; the temple-courts were bare of worshippers ; 
and the only victims whose blood smoked within 
them were those slain by the priest himself, in the 
hope of appeasing the displeasure of Apollo, The 
modest hierophant took all the blame upon his own 
shoulders ; he did not doubt that ho had excited 
the Deity’s wrath by some mysterious but heinous 
pollution ; and was confirmed in this opinion by the 
unanimous verdict of all whom he approached. 

One day as he sat sadly in the temple, absorbed in 
painful meditation, and pondering how he might best 
relieve himself of his sacred functions, he was startled 
by the now unwonted sound of a footstep, and, looking 
up, espied an ancient woman. Her appearance was 
rather venerable than prepossessing. He recognized 
her as one of the inferior ministers of the temple. 

‘ Reverend mother,’ he addressed her, ‘ doubtless 
thou comest to mingle with mine thy supplications to 
the Deity, that it may please him to indicate the cause, 
and the remedy of his wrath.’ 

‘ No, son,* returned the venerable personage, ’ I pro- 
pose to oocasion no such needless trouble to Apollo, or 
any other Divinity. I hold within mine own hand 
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the power of reviving the splendour of this forsaken 
sanctuary, and for such consideration as thou wilt thy- 
self pronounce equitable, I am minded to impart the 
same unto thee.’ And as the astonished priest made 
no anewer, she continued — 

* My price is one hundred pieces of gold.’ 

‘ Wretch f* exclaimed the priest indignantly, ‘ thy 
mercenary demand alone proves the vanity of thy 
pretence of being initiated into the secrets of the Gods. 
Depart my presence this moment ! ’ 

The old woman retired without a syllable of remon- 
strance, and the incident soon passed from the mind of 
the afilicted priest. But on the folio vdng day, at the same 
hour, the aged woman again stood before him, and said — 

‘ My price is two hundred pieces of gold.’ 

Again she was commanded to depart, and again 
obeyed without a murmur. But the adventure now 
occasioned the priest much serious reflection. To his 
excited fancy, the patient persistency of the crone 
began to assume something of a supernatural character. 
He considered that the ways of the Gods are not as 
our ways, and that it is rather the rule than the excep- 
tion with them to accomplish their designs in the most 
circuitous manner, and by the most unlikely instru- 
ments. He also reflected upon the history of the 
Sibyl and her books, and shuddered to think that 
unseasonable obstinacy might in the end cost the 
temple the whole of its revenues. The result of his 
cogitations was a resolution, if the old woman should 
present herself on the following day, to receive her in 
a different manner. 

Punctual to the hour she made her appearance, and 
croaked out, * My price is three hundred pieces of gold.’ 

‘ Venerable ambassador of Heaven,’ said the priest, 
‘thy boon is graiited thee. Relieve the anguish of my 
bosom as speedily as thou mayost.* 

The old woman’s reply was brief and expressive. It 
consisted in extending her open and hollow palm, into 
which the priest counted the three hundred pieces 
of gold with as much expedition as was compatible 
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with the frequent interruptions necessitated by the 
crone’s depositing each successive handful in a leather 
pouch ; and the scrutiny, divided between jealousy and 
affection, which she bestowed on each individual coin. 

‘ And now,’ said the j>riest, when the operation was 
at length completed, ‘ fulfil thy share of the compact.’ 

‘ The cause of the oracle’s silence,’ returned the old 
woman, ‘ In the unworthmess of the minister.’ 

‘ Alas 1 ’tia even as 1 feared,’ sighed the priest, 

‘ Declare now, wherein consists my sin ? ’ 

‘It consists in this.’ replied the old woman, ‘that' 
the beard of thy understanding is not yet grown ; and 
that the egg-shell of thy inexperience is still sticking 
to the head of thy simplicity ; and that thy brains bear 
no adequate proportion to the skull enveloping them ; 
and in fine, lost 1 seem to speak overmuch in parables, 
or to employ a superfluity of epithets, that thou art an 
egregious nincompoop.’ 

And as the amazed priest preserved silence, she pur- 
sued — 

‘ Can aught be more shameful in a religious man than 
ignorance of the very nature of religion ? Not to know 
that the term, being rendered into the language of 
truth, doth therein signify deception practised by the 
few wise upon the many foolish, for the benefit of both, 
but more particularly the former ? O silly as the^ 
crowds who hitherto have brought their folly here, but* 
now carry it elsewhere to the profit of wiser men than 
thou ! O fool I to deem that oracles were rendered by 
Apollo I How should this be, seeing tliat there is no 
such person ? Needs there, peradventure, any greater 
miracle for the decipherment of these epistles than a hot 
needle ? As for the supernatural voice, it doth in truth 
proceed from a respectable, and in some sense a sacred 
personage, being mine own when 1 am concealed within 
a certain recess prepared for me by thy lamented pre- 
decessor, whose mistress I was in youth, and whose 
coadjutor I have been in age. I am now ready to 
minister to thee in the latter capacity. Be ruled by 
me ; exchange thy abject superstition for common 
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sense ; thy childish simplicity for discreet policy ; thy 
unbecoming epareness for a majestic portliness ; thy 
present ridiculous and uncomfortable situation for the 
repute of sanctity, and the veneration of men. Thou 
wilt own that this is cheap at three hundred pieces.* 

The young priest had hearkened to the crone’s 
discourse with an expression of the most exquisite 
distress. When she had finished, ho arosep and disre- 
garding his repulsive companion’s efforts to detain him, 
departed hastily from the temple. 

ir 

It was the young priest’s purpose, as soon as he 
became capable of forming one, to place the greatest 
possible distance between himself and the city of 
Dorylaeum. The love of roaming insensibly grew upon 
him, and ere long his active limbs had borne him over 
a considerable portion of Asia. His simple wants were 
easily supplied by the wild productions of the country, 
Bupplemonted when needful by the prcxseeds of light 
manual labour. By degrees the self- contempt which 
had originally stung him to desperation took the form 
of an ironical compassion for the folly of mankind, and 
the restlessness which had at first impelled him to seek 
relief in a change of scene gave place to a spirit of 
curiosity and observation. He learned to mix freely 
with all orders of men, save one, and rejoiced to find 
the narrow mysticism which he had imbibed from his 
previous education gradually yielding to contact with 
the great world. From one class of men, indeed, he 
learned nothing — the priests, whose society he eschewed 
with scrupulous vigilance, nor did he ever enter the 
temples of the Gods. Diviners, augurs, all that made 
any pretension whatever to a supernatural character, 
he hold in utter abhorrence, and his ultimate return in 
the direction of his native countiy is attributed to his 
inability to persevere further in the path ho was follow- 
ing without danger of encountering Chaldean sooth- 
sayers, or Persian magi, or Indian gymnosophists. 
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He cherished, however, no inj^ention of returning to 
Phrygia, and was still at a considerable distance from 
that region, when one night, as he was sitting in the inn 
of a small country towm, his ear caught a phrase which 
arrested his attention. 

‘ As true as the oracle of Dorylaoum.* The speaker 
was a countryman, who appeared to have been asseve- 
rating sonMJthing regarded by the rest of the company 
as greatly in need of conlirmation. The sudden start 
and stifled cry of the ex-priest drew all eyes to him, and 
he felt constrained to ask, with the most indifferent air 
he could assume — 

‘ Is the oracle of Dorylaoum, then, so exceedingly 
renowned for veracity ? ’ 

‘ Whence comest thou to be ignorant of that ? ’ 
demanded the countryman, with some disdain. ‘ Hast 
thou never heard of the priest Eubulides ? ’ 

‘ Eubulides I ’ exclaimed the young traveller, ‘ that 
is my own name ! ’ 

‘ Thou mayest well rejoice, then,’ observed another 
of the guests, ‘ to boar the name of one so holy and pure, 
and so eminently favoured by the happy Gods. 8o 
handsome and dignified, moreover, as I may well assert 
who have often beheld him discharging his sacred 
functions. And truly, now that I scan thee more 
closely, the resemblance is marvellous. Only that thy 
namesake bears with him a certain air of divinity, not 
equally conspicuous in thee.’ 

‘ Divinity ! * exclaimed another. ‘ Aye, if Phoebus 
himself ministered at his own shrine, ho could wear no 
more majestic semblance than Eubulides.* 

' Or predict the future more accurately,* added a 
priest. 

‘ Or deliver his oracles in more exquisite verse,’ 
subjoined a poet. 

‘ Yet is it not marvellous,* remarked another speaker, 
* that for some considerable time after his installation 
the good Eubulides was unable to deliver a single 
oracle ? * 

‘ Aye, and that the first he rendered should have 
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foretold the death of an aged won? an, one of the 
ministers of the templk’ 

‘ Ha I ’ exclaimed Eubulides, * how was that 1 ’ 

* He prognosticated her decease on the following day, 
which accordingly came to pass, from her being choked 
with a piece of gold, not lawfully appertaining to herself, 
which she was endeavouring to conceal under the root 
of her tongue.’ « 

‘ The Gods be praised for that ! ’ ejaculated Eubu- 
lides, under his breath, * Pshaw I as if there were 
Gods ! If they existed, would they tolerate this vile 
mockery ? To keep up the juggle — well, I know it must 
bo so ; but to purloin my name I to counterfeit my 
person I By all the Gods that are not, T will expose the 
cheat, or perish in the endeavour.’ 

He arose early on the following morning and took 
his way towards the city of Dorylacum. The further 
he progressed in this direction, the louder became the 
bruit of the oracle of Apollo, and the more emphatic 
the testimonies to the piety, prophetic endowments, 
and personal attractions of the priest Eubulides ; his 
own resemblance to whom was the theme of continual 
remark. On approaching the city, he found the roads 
swarming with throngs hastening to the temple, about 
to take part in a great religious ceremony to be held 
therein. The seriousness of worship blended delight- 
fully with the glee of the festival, and Eubulides, who 
at first regarded the gathering with bitter scorn, found 
his moroseness insensibly yielding to the poetic charm 
of the scene. He could not but acknowledge that the 
imposture he panted to expense was at least the source 
of much innocent happiness, and almost wished that 
the importance of religion, considered as an engine of 
policy, had been offered to his contemplation from this 
point of view, instead of the sordid and revolting aspect 
in which it had been exhibited by the old woman. 

In this ambiguous frame of mind he entered the 
temple. Before the high altar stood the officiating 
priest, a young man, the image, yet not the image, of 
himself. Lineament for lineament, the resemblance 
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waa exact, but over the stranger’a whole figure was 
diffused an air of majesty, of absolute serenity and 
infinite superiority, which exoliidod ©very idea of deceit, 
and so awed the young priest that his purpose of rushing 
forward to denounce the impostor and drag him from 
the shrine was immediately and involuntarily relin- 
quished. As he stood confounded and irresolute, the 
melodious voice of the hierophant rang through the 
temple : 

‘ liOt the priest Eubulidcs stand forth.’ 

This summons naturally created the greatest as- 
tonishment in every one but Eubulides, who emerged as 
swiftly as he could from the swaying and murmuring 
crowd, and confronted his namesake at the altar. A 
cry of amazement broke from the multitude as they 
beheld the pair, whose main distinction in the eyes of 
most was their garb. But, as they gazed, the form of 
the officiating priest assumed colossal proportions ; 
a circle of beams, dimming sunlight, broke forth around 
his head ; hyacinthine locks clustered on his shoulders, 
his eyes sparkled with supernatural radiance ; a quiver 
depended at his back ; an unstrung bow occupied his 
hand ; the majesty and benignity of his presence alike 
seemed augmented tenfold. Eubulides and the crowd 
sank simultaneously on their knees, for all recognized 
Apollo, 

All was silence for a space. It was at length broken 
by Phoebus. 

* Well, Eubulides,* inquired ho, with the bland 
raillery of an Immortal, ‘ has it at length occurred to 
the© that I may have been long enough away from 
Parnassus, filling thy place her© while thou hast been 
disporting thyself amid heretics and barbarians ? ’ 

The abashed Eubulides made no response. The 
Deity continued : 

‘ Deem not that thou hast in aught excited the dis- 
pleasure of the Gods. ^In xleserting their a ltars for 
Truth’s eakojjbhou didst render' tliep j^ mosE"ac^^£' 
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again sufferest the unworthiness of men to overcome 
the instincts of thine own nature. Thy holiest senti- 
ments should not have been at the mercy of a knave. 
If the oracle of Dorylaeum was an imposture, hadst 
thou no oracle in thine own bosom ? If the voice of 
Religion was no longer breathed from the tripod, were 
the winds and waters silent, or had aught quenched the 
everlasting stars ? If there was no power to impose its 
mandates from without, couldst thou bo unconscious 
of a power within ? If thou hadst nothing to reveal 
unto men, mightest thou not have found somewhat to 
propound unto them ? Know this, that thou hast never 
experienced a more truly religious emotion than that 
which led thee to form the design of overthrowing this 
my temple, the abode, as thou didst deem it, of fraud 
and superstition.* 

‘ But now, Phoebus,* Eubulides ventured to reply, 

‘ shall I not return to the shrine purified by thy pre- 
sence, and again officiate as thy unworthy minister ? * 

‘ No, Eubulides,’ returned Phoebus, with a smile ; 

‘ silver is good, but not for ploughshares. Thy strange 
experience, thy long wanderings, thy lonely meditations, 
and varied intercourse with men, have spoiled thee for 
a priest, while, as I would fain hope, qualifying thee for 
a sage. Some worthy person may easily be found to 
preside over this temple ; and by the aid of such 
inspiration as I may from time to time see meet to 
vouchsafe him, administer its affairs indifferently well. 
JDo tho u, Eubulides, co nsecrate thy' po wers to j^^more 
jm gus tnSS?^^ lo'TIife tEaP^gEall enHuj^^ 

^^enTDiolphTjarid" fielo^^^ hia no mpre7 " 

'"•■Td whose ¥orvice, Plibebus f * inquired Eubulides. 

‘ To the service of Humanity, my son,* rospondec^ 

Apoiro T"""'''"' " 
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Wk were eight, including the driver. We had not 
spoken during the passage of the last six miles, since the 
jolting of the heavy vehicle over the roughening road 
had spoiled the Judge’s last poetical quotation. The 
tall man beside the Judge vp^as asleep, his arm passed 
through the swaying strap and his head resting upon 
it -altogether a limp, helploss looking object, as if ho 
had hanged himself and been cut down too late. The 
French lady on the back seat was asleep, too, yet in 
Q half-conscious propriety of attitude, shown even in 
the disposition of the handkerchief which she held to 
her forehead, and which partially veiled her face. The 
lady from Virginia City, travelling with her husband, 
had long since lost all individuality in a wild confusion 
of ribbons, veils, furs, and shawls. There was no sound 
but the rattling of wheels and the dash of rain upon the 
roof. Suddenly the stage stopped, and we became 
dimly aware of voices. The driver was evidently in 
the midst of an exciting colloquy with some one in the 
road — a colloquy of which such fragments as ‘ bridge 
gone *, * twenty feet of water \ ‘ can’t pass were occa- 
sionally distinguishable above the storm. Then came 
a lull, and a mysterious voice from the road shouted the 
parting adjuration, — 

‘ Try Higgles’ s.’ 

We caught a glimpse of our leaders as the vehicle 
slowly turned, of a horseman vanishing through the 
rain, and we were evidently on our way to Higgles’ s« 
Who and where was Higgles ? The Judge, our 
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authority, did not remomber the name, and he knew 
the country tlioroughly. The Washoe traveller thought 
Higgles must keep a hotel. We only knew that we 
were stopped by high water in front and rear, and that 
Higgles was our rock of refuge. A ten minutes’ splash- 
ing through a tangled by-road, scarcely wide enough 
for the stage, and wo drew up before a barred and 
boarded gate in a wide stone wall or fence about eight 
feet high. Evidently Miggles’s, and evidently Higgles 
did not keep a hotel. 

The driver got down and tried the gate. It was 
securely looked. 

‘ Higgles ! O Higgles ! ’ 

No answer. 

‘ Higg-ells ! You Higgles 1 ’ continued the driver, 
with rising wrath. 

‘ Migglesy ! * joined in the expressman, persuasively. 
‘ O Higgy 1 Hig 1 * 

But no reply came from the apparently insensate 
Higgles, The Judge, who had finally got the window 
down, put his head out and propounded a series of 
questions, which if answered categorically would have 
undoubtedly elucidated the whole mystery, but which 
the driver evaded by replying that ‘ if we didn’t want 
to sit in the coach all night, we had better rise up and 
sing out for Higgles.’ 

So we rose up and called on Higgles in chonis ; tlion 
separately. And when we had finished, a Hibernian 
fellow- passenger from the roof called for ‘ Haygells ! ’ 
whereat we all laughed. While we were laughing, the 
driver cried ‘ Shoo ! ’ 

We listened. To our infinite amazement the chorus 
of ‘ Higgles * was repeated from the other side of the 
wall, even to the final and supplemental * Haygells *. 

‘ Extraordinary echo,* said the Judge. 

* Extraordinary d — d skunk ! * roared the driver, 
contemptuously. ‘ Come out of that, Higgles, and 
show yourself I Be a man. Higgles ! Don’t hide in the 
dark ; I wouldn’t if I wore ypu. Higgles,’ continued 
Yuba Bill, now dancing about in an excess of fury. 
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• Migglei ! ’ continued the voice, ‘ O Miggies ! * 

‘ My good man I Mr. Myghail 1 ’ said the Judge, 
softening the asperities of the name as much as possible, 

‘ Consider the inhospitality of refusing shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather to helpless femaloa. Really, 

my dear sir ' But a succession of ‘ Miggles ending 

in a burst of laughter, drowned his voice. 

Yuba Bili hesitated no longer. Taking a heavy stone 
from the road, he battered down the gate, and with 
the expressman entered the enclosure. We followed. 
Nobody was to be seen. In the gathering darkness all 
that we could distinguish was that we were in a garden 
— ^from the rose-bushes that scattered over us a minute 
spray from their dripping leaves — and before a long, 
rambling wooden building. 

‘ Do you know this Higgles T * asked the Judge of 
Yuba Bill. 

‘ No, nor don’t want to,* said Bill, shortly, who felt 
the Pioneer Stag© Company insulted in his person by the 
contumacious Miggles. 

‘ But, my dear sir,* expostulated the Judge, as ho 
thought of the barred gate. 

‘ Looke© hero,* said Yuba Bill, with fine irony, 

* hadn’t you better go back and sit in the coach till yer 
introduced T I’m going in,’ and he pushed open the 
door of the building. 

A long room lighted only by the embers of a fire that 
was dying on the large hearth at its further extremity. 
The walls curiously papered, and the flickering firelight 
bringing out its grotesque pattern ; somebody sitting 
in a largo arm-chair by the fireplace. All this we saw 
as we crowded together into the room, after the driver 
and expressman. 

‘ Hello, be you Miggles T * said Yuba Bill to the 
solitary occupant. 

The figure neither spoke nor stirred. Yuba Bill 
walked wrathfully toward it, and turned the eye of hia 
coach-lantom upon its face. It was a man’s face, pre- 
maturely old and wrinkled, with very large eyes, in 
which there was that expression of perfectly gratuitous 
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solemnity whicli 1 had s;.»metimes seen iu nn owl's. 
The large eyes wandereil from Bill’s face to the lantern, 
and finally fixed their gaze on that luminous object, 
without further recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

* Higgles ! Be you deaf ? You ain’t dumb anyhow, 
you know ; ’ and Yuba Bill shook the insensate figure 
by the shoulder. «; 

To our great dismay, as Bill removed his hand, the 
venerable stranger apparently collapsed, — sinking into 
half his size and an undistinguishable heap of clothing. 

‘ Well, dern my skin,* said Bill, looking appealingly 
at us, and hopelessly retiring from the contest. 

The Judge now stepped forward, and we lifted the 
mysterious invertebrate back into his original position. 
Bill was dismissed with the lantern to reconnoitre 
outside, for it was evident that from the helplessness 
of this solitary man there must bo attendants near at 
hand, and we all drew around the fire. The Judge, 
who had regained his authority, and had never lost his 
conversational amiability, — standing before us with his 
back to the hearth, — charged us, as an imaginary jury, 
as follows : — 

‘ It is evident that either our distinguished friend 
here has reached that condition described by Shake- 
speare as “ the sere and yellow leaf ”, or has suffered 
some premature abatement of his mental and physical 
faculties. Whether he is really the Higgles ’ 

Here he was interrupted by ‘Higgles 1 O Migglt3S ! 
Higglesy I Hig ! * and, in fact, the whole chorus of 
Higgles in very much the same key as it had once before 
been delivered unto us. 

We gazed at each other for a moment in some alarm. 
The Judge, in particular, vacated his position quickly, 
as the voice seemed to come directly over his shoulder. 
The cause, however, was soon discovered in a large 
magpie who was perched upon a shelf over the fireplace, 
and who immediately relapsed into a sepulchral silence, 
which contrasted singularly with his previous volu- 
bility. It was, undoubtedly, his voice which we had 
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hoard in the road, and our friend in the chair was not 
responsible for the discourtesy* Yuba Bill, who re- 
entered the room after an unsuccessful search, was 
loath to accept the explanation, and still eyed the help- 
less sitter with suspicion. He had found a shed in 
which he Lad put up his horses, but he came back 
dripping and sceptical. ‘Thar ain’t nobody but him 
within ten* mile of the shanty, and that *ar d — d old 
ekecsicks knows it.* 

But the faith of the majority proved to be securely 
based. Bill had scarcely ceased growling before wo 
heard a quick step upon the porch, the trailing of a 
wet skirt, the door was flung open, and with a flash 
of white teeth, a syiarkle of dark eyes, and an utter 
absence of ceremony or diflidonce, a young woman 
entered, shut the door, and, panting, learned back 
against it. 

‘Oh, if you please. I’m Migglcs t ’ 

And this was Higgles ! tliis bright-eyed, full-throated 
young woman, whose wet gown of coarse blue stuff 
could not hide the beauty of the feminine curves to 
which it clung ; from the chestnut crow’n of whoso head, 
topped by a man’s oil-skin sou’wester, to the little feet 
and ankles, hidden somewhere in the recesses of her 
boy’s brogans, all was grace ; — this was Higgles, laugh- 
ing at us, too, in the most airy, frank, off-hand manner 
imaginable. 

‘ You see, boys,’ said she, quite out of breath, and 
holding one little hand against her side, quite unheeding 
the speechless discomfiture of our party, or the complete 
demoralization of Yuba Bill, whose features bad relaxed 
into an expression of gratuitous and imbecile cheerful- 
ness, — ‘ you see, boys, I was mor’n two miles away 
when you passed down the road. I thought you might 
pull up hero, and so I ran the whole way, knowing 
nobody was home but Jim, — and — and — I’m out of 
breath — and — that lets me out.* 

And here Higgles caught her dripping oil-skin hat 
from her head, with a mischievous swirl that scattered 
a shower of rain-drops over as ; attempted to put back 
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her hair ; dropped two bair-pina in the attempt ; 
laughed and sat down beside Y uba Bill, with her hands 
crossed lightly on her lap. 

The Judge recovered himself first, and essayed an 
extravagant compliment. 

‘ I’ll trouble you for that thar bar- pin/ said Miggles, 
gravely. Half a dozen hands wore eagerly stretched 
forward ; the missing hair-pin was rostoredt to its fair 
owner ; and Miggles, crossing the room, looked keenly 
in the face of the invalid. The solemn eyes looked back 
at hers with an expression we had never seen before. 
Life and intelligence seemed to struggle back into the 
rugged face. Miggles laughed again, — it was a singu- 
larly eloquent laugh, — and turned her black eyes and 
white teeth once more towards us. 

‘ This afflicted person is ’ hesitated the Judge. 

‘ Jim,’ said Migglea. 

‘ Your father ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Brother ? ' 

* No.’ 

‘ Husband ? ’ 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defiant glance at the 
two lady passengers who I had noticed did not parti- 
cipate in the general masculine admiration of Miggles, 
and said, gravely, ‘ No ; it’s Jim.* 

There was an awkward pause. The lady passengers 
moved closer to each other ; the Washoe husband 
looked abstractedly at the fire ; and the tall man 
apparently turned his eyes inward for self-support at 
this emergency. But Miggles’s laugh, which was very 
infectious, broke the silence. ‘ Come,’ she said briskly, 
‘ you must be hungry. Who’ll bear a hand to help me 
get tea ? * 

She had no lack of volunteers. In a few momenta 
Yuba Bill was engaged like Caliban in bearing logs 
for this Miranda ; the expressman was grinding coffee 
on the verandah ; to myself the arduous duty of slicing 
bacon was assigned ; and the Judge lent each man 
his good-humoured and voluble oouiiseL And when 
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Migglefl, assisted by the Judge and our Hibernian ‘ deck 
passenger’, set the table with all the available crockery, 
we had become quite joyous, in spite of the rain that 
boat against windows, the wind that whirled down the 
chimney, the two ladies ^bo whispered together in the 
corner, or the magpie who uttered a satirical and croak- 
ing commentary on their conversation from his perch 
above. In •the now bright, blazing fire we could see 
that the walls were papered with illustrated journals, 
arranged with feminine taste and discrimination. The 
furniture was extemporized, and adapted from candle- 
boxes and packing-cases, and covered with gay calico, 
or the skin of some animal. The arm-chair of the 
helpless Jim was an ingenious variation of a flour- barrel. 
There was neatness, and even a taste for the pic- 
turesque, to be seen in the few details of the long low 
room. 

The meal was a culinary success. But more, it was 
a social triumj)h, — ohiofiy, I think, owing to the rare 
tact of Higgles in guiding the conversation, asking all 
the questions herself, yet bearing throughout a frank- 
ness that rejected the idea of any concealment on her 
own part, so that we talked of ourselves, of our pros- 
pects, of the journey, of the weather, of each other, — of 
everything but our host and hostess. It must be con- 
fessed that Higgles’ 8 conversation was never elegant, 
rarely grammatical, and that at times she employed 
expletives, the use of which had generally been yielded 
to our sex. But they were delivered with such a 
lighting up of teeth and eyes, and were usually fol- 
lowed by a laugh — a laugh peculiar to Higgles — so 
frank and honest that it seemed to clear the moral 
atmosphere. 

Once, during the meal, we heard a Fioise like the 
rubbing of a heavy body against the outer walls of the 
house. This was shortly followed by a scratching and 
sniffling at the door. ‘That’s Joaquin,’ said Higgles, 
in reply to our questioning glances ; ‘ would you like 
to see him ? * Before we could answer she had oj>ened 
the door, and disclosed a half-grown grizzly, who 
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instantly raised LimseK on his haunches, with his fore- 
paws hanging down in the popular attitude of men- 
dicancy, and looked admiringly at Miggles, with a 
very singular resemblance in his manner to Y uba Bill. 
‘That’s my watch-dog,’ eaid*Migglos, in explanation. 
‘Oh, he don’t bite,’ she added, as the two lady passengers 
fluttered into a comer. ‘Does he, old 3'oppy t ’ (the 
latter remark being addressed directly to the sagacious 
Joaquin). ‘ 1 tell you what, boys,’ continued Miggles, 
after she had fed and closed the door on Ursa Minor ^ 
‘ you were in big luck that Joaquin wasn’t hanging 
round when you dropped in to-night.’ ‘ Where was 
he ? ’ asked Uie J udge. ‘ With me,’ said Miggles. ‘ Lord 
love you ; he trots round with me nights like as if ho 
was a man.’ 

We were silent for a few moments, and listened to 
the wind. I’orhaps we all had the same picture before 
us, — of Miggles walking through the rainy woods, with 
her savage guardian at her side. The Judge, I remem- 
ber, said something about Una and her lion ; but Mig- 
gles received it as she did other comf)liment8, with quiet 
gravity. Whether she was altogether unconscious of 
the admiration she excited, — she could hardly have 
been oblivious of Yuba Bill’e adoration, — I know not ; 
but her very frankness suggested a perfect sexual 
equality that was cruelly humiliating to the younger 
members of our party. 

The incident of the bear did not add anything in 
Miggles’s favour to the opinions of those of her own sex 
who were present. In fact, the repast over, a chillnees 
radiated from the two lady passengers that no pine- 
boughs brought in by Yuba Bill and cast as a sacrifice 
upon the hearth could wholly overcome. Miggles felt 
it ; and, suddenly declaring that it was time to ‘ turn 
in offered to show the ladies to their bed in an adjoin- 
ing room. ‘ You, boys, will have to camp out Lore by 
the fire as well as you can,’ she added, ‘ for thar ain’t 
but the one room.’ 

Our sex — by which, my dear sir, I allude of course 
to the stronger portion of humanit}’’ — has been generally 
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relieved from the imputation of curiosity, or a fondness 
for gossip. Yet I am coiistraiaed to say, that hardly 
had the door closed on Miggles than we crowded to- 
gether, whi8j)ering, snickering, smiling, and exchanging 
suspicions, surmises, and a thousand speculations 
in regard to our pretty hostess and her singular com- 
panion. I fear that we even hustled that imbecile 
paralytic, \uho sat like a voiceless Memnon in our midst, 
gazing with the serene indifference of the Past in his 
passionless eyes upon our wordy counsels. In the 
midst of an exciting discussion, the door opened again, 
and Miggles re-entered. 

But not, apparently, the same Miggles who a few 
hours before had flashed upon us. Her eyes were 
downcast, and as she hesitated for a moment on the 
threshold, with a blanket on her arm, she seemed to 
have loft behind her the frank fearlessness which had 
charmed us a moment before. Coming into the room, 
she drew a low stool beside the paralytic’s chair, sat 
down, drew the blanket over her shoulders, and saying, 
‘If it’s all the same to you, boys, as we’re rather 
crowded. I’ll stop hero to-night,’ took the invalid’s 
withered hand in her own, and turned her eyes upon the 
dying fire. An instinctive feeling that this was only 
premonitory to more confidential relations, and perhaps 
some shame at our previous curiosity, kept us silent. 
The rain still beat upon the roof, wandering gusts of 
wind stirred the embers into momentary brightness, 
until, in a lull of the elements, Miggles suddenly lifted 
up her head, and, throwing her hair over her shoulder, 
turned her face upon the group and asked, — 

‘ Is there any of you that Imows me ? * 

There was no reply. 

‘ Think again ! I lived at Marysville in ’63. Every- 
body knew me there, and everybody had the right to 
know me. I kept the Polka Saloon until I came to live 
with Jim. That ’s six years ago. Perhaps I ’ ve changed 
some.* 

The absence of recognition may have disconcerted 
her. She turned her head to the fire again, and it was 
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some Beconda before sbe ag<ain spoke, and then more 
rapidly,— 

‘ Well, you see, I thought some of you must have 
known me. There’s no great harm done, anyway. 
What I was going to say was this: Jim here’ — vshe 
took his hand in both of hers as she spoke — ‘ used to 
know me, if you didn’t, and spent a heap of money upon 
me. I reckon ho spent all ho had. And owd day — it ’s 
six years ago this winter — Jim came into my back room, 
sat down on my sofy, like as you see him in that chair, 
and never moved again without help. He was struck 
all of a heap, and never seemed to know what ailed him. 
Tho doctors came and said as how it was caused all 
along of his way of life, — ^for Jim was mighty free and 
wild like, — and that he would never get bettor, and 
couldn’t last long anyway. They advised me to send 
him to Frisco to the hospital, for he was no good to any 
one and would bo a baby all his life. Perhaps it 
Borne thing in Jim’s eve, porhii4)^ ijb IneyM had 

^ Bahy,~ huT r ’8ai(i I was rich then, for I was 

popular with evei-ybody, — gentlemen like yourself, sir, 
came to see me, — and I sold out my business and bought 
this yer place, because it was sort of out of the way of 
travel, you see, an^XBro}^^ 

With a womaivs intuitive tact and poetry, she had, 
as she spoke, slowly shifted her position so as to bring 
the mute figure of the ruined man between her and 
her audience, hiding in the shadow behind it, as if she 
offered it as a tacit apology for her actions. Silent 
and expressionless, it yet spoke for her ; helpless, 
crushed, and smitten with the Divine thunderbolt, it 
still stretched an invisible arm around her. 

Hidden in the darkness, but still holding his hand, 
she went on, — 

‘ It was a long time before I could get the hang of 
things about yer* for I was used to company and 
excitement. I couldn’t get any woman to help me, 
and a man I dursent trust ; but what with the Indians 
hereabout, who’d do odd jobs for me, and having every- 
thing sent from the North Fork, Jim and 1 managed 
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to worry through. The Doctor would run up from 
Sacramento once in a while. He *d aak to »oe “ Migglee’e 
baby aa he called Jim, and when he *d go away, he’d 
say, “Higgles, you’ re a trump, — God bless you I ” and 
it didn’t seem «o lonely after that. But the last time 
he was here he said, as he opened the door to go, “ Do 
you know. Higgles, your baby will grow up to be 
a man yet |.nd an honour to his mother ; but not here, 
Miggloa, not here ! *’ And I thought ho went away sad 
— and — and’ — and here Miggles’s voice and head were 
somehow both lost completely in the shadow. 

‘ The folks about here are very kind,’ said Higgles, 
after a pause, coming a little into the light again. ‘ The 
men from the Fork used to hang around here, until 
they found they wasn't wanted, and the women are 
kind — and don’t call. 1 was pretty lonely until 
I picked up Joaquin in the woods yonder one day, 
when he wasn’t so high, and taught him to beg for his 
dinner; and then thar’s Polly — that’s the magpie — 
she knows no end of tricks, and makes it quite sociable 
of evenings with her talk, and so 1 don’t feel like as 
I was the only living being about the ranch. And 
Jim hero,’ said Higgles, with her old laugh again, and 
coming out quite into the firelight, ‘Jim — why, boys, 
you would admire to see how much be knows for 
a man like him. Sometimes I bring him fiowors, and 
he looks at ’em just as natural as if he knew ’em ; 
and times when we’re sitting alone, I read him those 
things on the wall. Why, Lord ! * said Higgles, with 
her frank laugh, ‘ I’ve read him that whole side of 
the house this winter. There never was such a man 
for reading as Jim.’ 

‘ Why,’ asked the J udge, ‘ do you not marry this 
man to whom you have devoted your youthful life ? * 

‘ Well, you see,’ said Higgles, ‘ it would be pla5ring 
it rather low down on Jim, to take advantage of his 
being so helpless. And then, too, if w© were man and 
wife, now,*we’d both know that I was bound to do 
what I do now of my own accord.’ 

‘ But you are young yet and attractive * 
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‘ It ’3 getting late,’ said Higgles, gravely, ‘ and you’d 
better all turn in. Good-night, boys ; ’ and, throwing, 
the blanket over her head, Higgles laid herself down 
beside Jim’s chair, her head pillowed on the low stool 
that held his feet, and spoke no more. The fire slowly 
faded from the hearth ; we each sought our blankets 
in silence ; and presently there was no sound in the 
long room but the pattering of the rain upon the roof, 
and the heavy breathing of the sleepers. 

It was nearly morning when I awoke from a troubled 
dream. The storm had passed, the stars were shining, 
and through the shutterless wdndow the full moon, 
lifting itself over the solemn pines without, looked 
into the room. It touched the lonely figure in the 
chair with an infinite compassion, and seemed to 
baptize with a shining flood the lowly head of the 
woman whose hair, as in the sweet old story, bathed 
the feet of him she loved. It even lent a kindly poetry 
to the rugged outline of Yuba Bill, half reclining on 
his elbow between them and bis passengers, with 
savagely patient eyes keeping watch and ward. And 
then I fell asleep and only woke at broad day, with 
Yuba Bill standing over me, and ‘ All aboard ’ ringing 
in my ears. 

Coffee was waiting for us on the table, but Higgles 
was gone. We wandered about the house and lingered 
long after the horses were harnessed, but she did not 
return. It was evident that she wished to avoid 
a formal leave-taking, and had so left us to depart 
as we had come. After we had helped the ladies into 
the coach, we returned to the house and solemnly 
shook hands with the paralytic Jim, as solemnly settling 
him back into position after each hand-shake. Then 
we looked for the last time around the long low room, 
at the stool where Higgles had sat, and slowly took our 
seats in the waiting coach. The whip cracked, and we 
were off ! 

But as we reached the high road, Bill’s dexterous 
hand laid the six horses back on their haunches, and 
the stage stopped with a jerk. For there, on a little 
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eminence be«ido the road, st 9 od Higgles, her hair 
flying, her eyes sparkling, her white handkerchief 
waving, and her white teeth flashing a last ‘good-bye 
We waved our hats in return. And then Yuba Bill, as 
if fearful of further fascination, madly lashed his horses 
forward, and we sank back in our seats. We exchanged 
not a word until we reached the North Fork and the 
stage drew»up at the Independence House. Then, the 
Judge leading, wo walked into the bar-room and took 
our places gravely at the bar. 

‘ Are your glasses charged, gentlemen ? ’ said the 
Judge, solemnly taking off his white hat. 

They were. 

‘ Well, then, here’s to Higgles, Goo bless her I’ 

Perh^s He had. Who knows ? 


TENNESSEE’S PARTNER 

I DO not think that we ever knew his real name. 
Our ignorance of it certainly never gave us any social 
inconvenience, for at Sandy Bar in 1854 most men 
were christened anew. Sometimes these appellatives 
were derived from some distinctiveness of dress, as 
in the case of ‘ Dungaree Jack ’ ; or from some pecu- 
liarity of habit, as shown in ‘Saleratus Bill’, so called 
from an undue proportion of that chemical in his 
daily bread ; or from some unlucky slip, as exhibited 
in ‘ The Iron Pirate ’, a mild, inoffensive man, who 
earned that baleful title by his unfortunate mispro- 
nunciation of the term ‘iron pyrites’. Perhaps this 
may have been the beginning of a rude heraldry ; 
but I am constrained to think that it was because 
a man’s real name in that day rested solely upon his 
own unsupported statement. ‘ Call yourself Clifford, 
do you t * said Boston, addressing a timid new-comer 
witn infinite scorn ; ‘ hell is full of such Cliffords I ’ 
He then introduced the unfortunate man, whose name 
happened to be really Clifford, as ‘ Jay -bird Charley ' 
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— an unhallowed inspiration of the moment, that climg 
to him ever after. 

But to return to Tennessee’s Partner, whom we 
never knew by any other than this relative title ; that 
he had ever existed as a separate and distinct individu- 
ality we only learned later. It seems that in 1853 
he left Poker Flat to go to San Francisco, ostensibly 
to procure a wife. He never got any farther than 
Stockton. At that place he was attracted by a young 
person who waited upon the table at the hotel where 
he took his meals. One morning he said something to 
her which caused her to smile not unkindly, to some- 
what coquettishly break a plate of toast over hia 
upturned, serious, simple face, and to retreat to the 
kitchen. He followed her, and emerged a few momenta 
later, covered with more toast and victory. That day 
week they wore married by a Justice of the Peace, and 
returned to Poker Flat. I am aware that something 
more might be made of this episode, but I prefer to 
tell it as it was current at Sandy Bar, — in the gulches 
and bar-rooms, — where all sentiment was modified 
by a strong sense of humour. 

Of their married felicity but little is kno\\Ti, perhaps 
for the reason that Tennessee, then living with his 
partner, one day took occasion to say something to 
the bride on his own account, at which, it is said, she 
smiled not unkindly and chastely retreated, — this time 
as far as Marysville, whore Tennessee followed her, 
and where they went to housekeeping without the aid 
of a Justice of the Peace. Tennessee’s Partner took 
the loss of his wife simply and seriously, as was his 
fashion. But to everybody’s surprise, when Tennessee 
one day returned from Marysville, without his partner’s 
wife, — she having smiled and retreated with somebody 
else, — Tennessee’s Partner was the first man to shake 
his hand and greet him with affection. The boys who 
had gathered in the canon to see the shooting were 
naturally indignant. Their indignation might have 
found vent in sarcasm but for a certain look in Tennes- 
see’s Partner’s eye that indicated a lack of humorous 
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appreciation. In fact, he was, a grave man, with 
a steady application to practical detail which was un- 
pleasant in a difficulty. 

Meanwliile a popular feeling against Tennessee had 
grown up on the Bar. He was known to be a gambler ; 
he was suspected to be a thief. In these suspicions 
Tennessee’s Partner was equally comj)romised ; his 
continued intimacy with Tennessee after the affair 
above quoted could only be accounted for on the 
hypothesis of a co-partnership of crime. At last 
Tennessee’s guilt became flagrant. One day he over- 
took a stranger on his way to Red Dog. The stranger 
afterwards related that Tennessee beguiled the time 
with interesting anecdote and reminiscence, but illogi- 
cally concluded the interview in the follov/ing words ; 
‘ And now, young man. I’ll trouble you for your knife, 
your pistols, and your money. You see your weppings 
might get you into trouble at Red Dog, and your 
money ’s a temptation to the evilly disposed, I think 
you said your address was San Francisco. I shall 
endeavour to call.’ It may be stated here that Tennes- 
see had a fine flow of humour, which no business pre- 
occupation could wholly subdue. 

This exploit was his last. Red Dog and Sandy Bar 
made common cause against the highwayman. Ten- 
nessee was hunted in very much the same fashion as 
his prototype, the grizzly. As the toils closed around 
him, ho made a desperate dash through the Bar, 
emptying his revolver at the crowd before the Arcade 
Saloon, and so on up Grizzly Canon ; but at its farther 
extremity he was stopped by a small man on a grey 
horse. The men looked at each other a moment in 
silence. Both were fearless, both self-possossed and 
independent ; and both types of a civilization that in 
the seventeenth century would have been called 
heroic, but, in the nineteenth, simply ‘reckless’, 
‘ What have you got there T — I call,’ said Tennessee, 
quietljr. ‘ Two bowers and an ace,’ said the stranger, 
as quietly, showing two revolvers and a bowie-knife. 
‘ That takes me/ returned Tennessee ; and, with this 
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gamblers’ epigram, threw away his useless pistol, 
and rode back with his captor* 

It was a warm night. The cool breeze which usually 
sprang up with the going down of the sun behind the 
cAaparrai-crested mountain was that evening withheld 
from Sandy Bar. The little canon was stifling with 
heated resinous odours, and the decaying drift-wood on 
the Bar sent forth faint, sickening exhalations. The 
feverishness of day, and its fierce passions, still filled 
the camp. Lights moved restlessly along the bank of 
the river, striking no answering reflection from its 
tawny current. Against the blackness of the pines 
the windows of the old loft above the express-office 
stood out staringly bright ; and through their curtain- 
less panes the loungers below could see the forms of 
those who were even then deciding the fate of Tennessee. 
And above all this, etched on the dark firmament, rose 
the Sierra, remote and passionless, crowned with re- 
moter passionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted as fairly as 
was consistent with a judge and jury who felt them- 
selves to some extent obliged to justify, in their verdict, 
the previous irregularities of arrest and indictment. 
The law of Sandy Bar was implacable, but not vengeful. 
The excitement and personal feeling of the chase were 
over ; with Tennessee safe in their hands, they were 
ready to listen patiently to any defence, which they 
were already satisfied was insufficient. There being 
no doubt in their own minds, they were willing to give 
the prisoner the benefit of any that might exist. Secure 
in the hypothesis that he ought to be hanged, on 
general principles, they indulged him with more lati- 
tude of defence than his reckless hardihood seemed to 
ask. The Judge appeared to be more anxious than 
the prisoner, who, otherwise unconcerned, evidently 
took a grim pleasure in the responsibility he had 
created. ‘ I don’t take any hand in this yer game,* 
had been his invariable but good-humoured reply to 
all questions. The Judge — who was also his captor — 
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for » moment vaguely regretted that he had not shot 
him * on sight ’ that morning, but presently dismisvsed 
this human weakness as unworthy of the judicial 
mind. Nevertheless, when there was a tap at the door, 
and it was said that Tennessee’s Partner was there on 
behalf of the prisoner, he was admitted at once without 
question. Perhaps the younger members of the jury, 
to whom the proceedings were becoming irksomely 
thoughtful, hailed him as a relief. 

For he was not, certainly, an imposing figure. Short 
and stout, with a square face, sunburned into a pre- 
ternatural redness, clad in a loose duck ‘ jumper * 
and trousers streaked and splashed with red soil, his 
aspect under any circumstances would have been 
quaint, and was now even ridiculous. As he stooped 
to deposit at his feet a heavy carpet-bag he was carry^ 
iug, it became obvious, from partially developed legends 
and inscriptions, that the material with which his 
trousers had been patched had been originally intended 
for a less ambitious covering. Yet he advanced with 
great gravity, and after having shaken the hand of 
each person in the room with laboured cordiality, he 
wif)ed his serious, perplexed face on a red bandanna 
handkerchief, a shade lighter than his complexion, laid 
his powerful hand upon the table to steady himself, 
and thus addressed the Judge : 

‘ I was passin’ by/ he began, by way of apology, 
‘and I thought Pd just step in and see how things 
was gittin’ on with Tennessee thar — my pardner. It ’a 
a hot night. I disremember any sich weather before on 
the Bar.’ 

He paused a moment, but nobody volunteering any 
other meteorological recollection, he again had recourse 
to his pocket-handkerchief, and for some momenta 
mopped his face diligently. 

‘ Have you anything to say in behalf of the prisoner ?* 
said the Judge, finally. 

* Thet ’s it,’ said Tennessee’s Partner, in a tone of 
relief. ‘ I come yar as Tennessee’s pardner — ^knowing 
him nigh on four year, off and on, wet and dry, in 
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luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t allers my ways, 
but thar ain’t any p’ihts in that young man, thar ain’t 
any liveliness as he ’s been up to, as I don’t know. 
And you sez to me, sez you — confidential-like, and 
between man and man — sez you, “ Do you know 
anything in his behalf ? ” and I sez to you, sez I — 
confidential -like, as between man and man — “ What 
should a man know of his pardner ? ” ’ », 

‘ Is this all you have to say ? ’ asked the Judge, 
impatiently, feeling, perhaps, that a dangerous sym- 
pathy of humour was beginning to humanize the 
Court. 

‘ Thet ’s so,’ continued Tennessee’s Partner. ‘ It 
ain’t for me to say anything agin’ him. And now, 
what ’s the case ? Here ’s Tennessee wants money, 
wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it of his old 
pardner. Well, what does Tennessee do ? He lays 
for a stranger, and he fetches that stranger. And 
you lays for him, and you fetches him ; and the 
Iionours is easy. And 1 put it to you, bein’ a far- 
minded man, and to you, gentlemen, all, as far-minded 
men, ef this isn’t so.* 

‘ Prisoner,’ said the Judge, interrupting, ‘ have you 
any questions to ask this man ? ’ 

‘ No ! no I ’ continued Tennessee’s Partner, hastily. 
‘ 1 play this yer hand alone. To oomo down to the 
bed-rock, it ’s just this : Tennessee, thar, has played 
it pretty rough and oxpensive-Iike on a stranger, and 
on this yer camp. And now, what ’s the fair thing ? 
Some would say more ; some would say less. Here ’s 
seventeen hundred dollars in coarse gold and a watch, 
— it ’s about all my pile, — and call it square 1 * And 
before a hand could be raised to prevent him, he had 
emptied the contents of the carpet-bag upon the table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. One or 
two men sprang to their feet, several hands groped 
for hidden weapons, and a suggestion to ‘ throw him 
from the window ’ was only overridden by a gesture 
from the Judge, Tennessee laughed. And apparently 
oblivious of the excitement, Tennessee’s Partner 
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improved the opportunity to raop his face again with 
his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man was made to 
iiridorstand, by the use of forcible figures and rhetoric, 
that Tennessee’s offonoo could not be condoned by 
money, his face took a more serious and sanguinary 
hue, and those who were nearest to him noticed that 
his rough hand trembled slightly on the table. He 
hesitated a moment as he slowly returned the gold to 
the carpet-bag, as if he had not yet entirely caught 
the elevated sense of justice which swayed the tribunal, 
and was perplexed with the belief that he had not 
ofierod enough. Then he turned to the Judge, and 
saying, ‘ This yer is a lone hand, played alone, and 
without my pardner,’ he bowed to the jury and was 
about to withdraw, when the Judge called him back. 
‘ If you have anything to say to Tennessee, yon had 
better say it now.’ For the first time that evening 
the eyes of the prisoner and his strange advocate met. 
Tennessee smiled, showed his white teeth, and saying, 
‘ Euchred, old man ! * held out his hand. Tennessee’s 
Partner took it in his own, and saying, ‘ I just dropped 
in as I was passin’ to see how things was gettin’ on,’ 
let the hand passively fall, and adding that ‘ it was 
a warm night again mopped his face with his hand- 
kerchief, and without another word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each other alive. 
For the unparalleled insult of a bribe offered to Judge 
Lynch — who, whether bigoted, weak, or narrow, was 
at least incorruptible — firmly fixed in the mind of that 
mythical personage any wavering determination of 
Tennessee’s fate ; and at the break of day he was 
marched, closely guarded, to meet it at the top of 
Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how he refused to 
say anything, how perfect were the arrangements of 
the committee, were all duly reported, with the 
addition of a warning moral and example to all future 
evil-doers, in the Red Dog Clarion ^ by its editor, 
who was present, and to whose vigorous English 1 
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cheerfully refer the reader. But the beauty of that mid- 
summer morning, the blessed amity of earth and air 
and sky, the awakened life of the free woods and 
hills, the joyous renewal and promise of Nature, and 
above all, the infinite Serenity that thrilled through 
each, was not reported, as not being a part of the 
social lesson. And yet, when the weak and foolish 
deed was done, and a life, with its possibilities and 
responsibilities, had passed out of the misshapen thing 
that dangled between earth and sky, the birds sang, 
the flowers bloomed, the sun shone, as cheerily as 
before ; and possibly the Red Dog Clarion was right. 

Tennessee’s Partner was not in the group that 
surrounded the ominous tree. But as they turned to 
disperse, attention was drawn to the singular appear- 
ance of a motionless donkey-cart halted at the side of 
the road. As they approached, they at once recognized 
the venerable ‘ Jenny ’ and the two- wheeled cart 
as the property of Tennessee’s Partner, — used by him 
in carrying dirt from his claim ; and a few paces 
distant the owner of the equipage himself, sitting 
under a buckeye-tree, wiping the perspiration from his 
glowing face. In answer to an inquiry, he said he 
had come for the body of the ‘ diseased ‘if it was 
all the same to the committee ’. He didn’t wish to 
‘ hurry anything ’ ; he could ‘ wait ’. He was not 
working that day ; and when the gentlemen were done 
with the * diseased he would take him. ‘ Ef thar 
is any present,’ he added, in his simple, serious way, 
‘ as would care to jine in the fun’l, they kin come.’ 
Perhaps it was from a sense of humour, which I have 
already intimated was a feature of Sandy Bar, — per- 
haps it was from something even better than that ; 
but two-thirds of the loungers accepted the invitation 
at once. 

It was noon when the body of Tennessee was delivered 
into the hands of his partner. As the cart drew up 
to the fatal tree, wo noticed that it contained a 
rough oblong box, — apparently made from a section of 
sluicing, — ^and half filled with bark and tba tassels 
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of pine. The cart was further decorated with slips 
of willow, and made fragrant with buckeye- blossoms. 
When the body was deposited in the box, Tennessee’s 
Partner drew over it a piece of tarred canvas, and 
gravely mounting the narrow seat in front, with his 
feet upon the shafts, urged the little donkey forward. 
The equipage moved slowly on, at that decorous pace 
which was ’ habitual with * Jenny ’ even under less 
solemn circumstances. The men — half -curiously, half- 
jostingly, but all good-humouredly — strolled along 
beside the cart ; some in advance, some a little in the 
rear of the homely catafalque. But, whether from 
the narrowing of the road or some present sense of 
decorum, as the cart passed on the company fell to the 
rear in couples, keeping step, and otherwise assuming 
the external show of a formal procession. Jack 
Polinsbee, who had at the outset played a funeral 
march in dumb show upon an imaginary trombone, 
desisted, from a lack of sympathy and appreciation, — 
not having, perhaps, your true humourist’s capacity to 
be content with the enjoyment of his own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Canon — by this time 
clothed in funereal drapery and shadows. The red- 
woods, burying their moccaained feet in the red soil, 
stood in Indian file along the track, trailing an uncouth 
benediction from their bending boughs upon the 
passing bier. A hare, surprised into helpless inactivity, 
sat upright and pulsating in the ferns by the roadside 
as the cortege went by. Squirrels hastened to gain 
a secure outlook from higher boughs ; and the blue- 
jays, spreatling their wings, fluttered before them like 
outriders, until the outskirts of Sandy Bar were 
reached, and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s Partner. 

Viewed under more favourable circumstances, it 
would not have been a cheerful place. The unpictur- 
esque site, the rude and unlovely outlines, the un- 
savoury details, which distinguish the nest- building of 
the California miner, were all here, with the dreariness 
of decay superadded. A few paces from the cabin 
there was a rough enclosure, which, in the brief days 
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of Tennessee’s Partn,^r*8 matrimonial tolicity, had 
been used as a garden, but was now overgrown with 
fern. As we approached it, wo wore surprised to find 
that what we had taken for a recent attempt at 
cultivation was the broken soil about an open grave. 

The cart was halted before the enclosure ; and 
rejecting the offers of assistance with the same air 
of simple self-reliance he had displayed ohroughout, 
Tennessee’s Partner lifted the rough coffin on his 
back, and deposited it, unaided, within the shallow 
grave. He then nailed down the board which served 
as a lid ; and mounting the little mound of earth 
beside it, took off his hat, and slowly mopped his face 
with his haudkerchief. This the crowd felt was a pre- 
liminary to speech ; and they disposed themselves 
variously on stumps and boulders, and sat expectant. 

‘ When a man,’ began Tennessee’s Partner, slowly, 
* has been running free all day, what’s the natural 
thing for him to do ? Why, to come home. And if 
ho ain’t in a condition to go homo, what can his best 
friend do? Why, bring him home! And here’s 
Tennessee has been running free, and we brings him 
home from his wandering.’ He paused, and picked 
up a fragment of quartz, rubbed it thoughtfully on his 
sleeve, and went on : ‘ It ain’t the first time that I’ve 
packed him on my back, as you see’d me now. It 
ain’t the first time that I brought him to this yer cabin 
when he couldn’t help himself ; it ain’t the first time 
that I and “ Jinny ” have waited for him on yon hill, 
and picked him up and so fetched him home, when he 
couldn’t speak, and didn’t know me. And now that 

it *8 the last time, why ’ he paused, and rubbed 

the quartz gently on his sleeve — ‘ you see it ’s sort 
of rough on his pardner. And now, gentlemen,* he 
added, abruptly, picking up his long-handled shovel, 
‘ the fun’l *8 over ; and my thanks, and Tennessee’s 
thanks, to you for your trouble.’ 

Resisting any proffers of assistance, he began to fill 
in the grave, turning his back upon the crowd, that 
after a few momenta’ hesitation gradually withdrew. 
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As they crossed the little ridge, that hid Sandy liar 
from view, some, looking back, thought tliey could see 
Tennessee’s Partner, his work done, silting upon the 
grave, his shovel between his knees, and his face buried 
in his red bandanna handkerchief. But it was argued 
by others that you couldn’t tell his face from his 
handkerchief at that distance ; and this point remained 
undecided. « 

In the reaction that followed the feverish excitement 
of that day, Tennessee’s* Partner was not forgotten. 
A secret investigation had cleared him of any com- 
plicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and loft only a 8usi)icion 
of his general sanity. Sandy Bar made a point of 
calling on him, and proffering various uncouth but 
well-meant kindnesses. But from that day his rude 
health and great strength seemed visibly to decline ; 
and when the rainy season fairly sot in, and the tiny 
grass- blades were beginning to peep from the rocky 
mound above Tennessee’s grave, he took to his bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the cabin were 
swaying in the storm, and trailing their slender fingers 
over the roof, and the roar and rush of the swollen 
river were heard below, Tennessee’s Partner lifted his 
head from the pillow, saying, ‘ It is time to go for 
Tennessee ; 1 must put “ Jinny ” in the cart ; ’ and 
would have risen from his bed but for the restraint of 
his attendant. Struggling, he still pursued his singular 
fancy ; ‘ There, now, steady, “ Jinny,” — steady, old 
girl. How dark it is I Look out for the ruts, — and 
look out for him, too, old gal. Sometimes, you know, 
when he ’s blind drunk, he drops down right in the 
trail. Keep on straight up to the pine on the top of 
the hill. Thar — I told you bo ! — thar he is, — coming 
this way, too, — all by himself, sober, and his face 
a-shining, Tennessee I Pardner I * 

And BO they met. 
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THE ILIAt) OF SANDY BAR 

Before nine o’clock it was pretty well known all 
along the river that the two parties of the ‘ Amity 
Claim ’ had quarrelled and separated at daybreak. At 
that time the attention of their nearest neighbour had 
been attracted by the sounds of alteroatioas and two 
consecutive pistol-shots. Running out, he had seen, 
dimly, in the grey mist that rose from the river, the 
tall form of Scott, one of the ^partners, descending the 
hill toward the canon ; a moment later, York, the other 
partner, had appeared from the cabin, and walked in 
an opposite direction toward the river, passing within 
a few feet of the curious watcher. Later it was dis- 
covered that a serious Chinaman, cutting wood before 
the cabin, had vntnessed part of the quarrel But 
John was stolid, indifferent, and reticent. ‘ Me ohoppoo 
wood, me no fightee,’ was his serene response to all 
anxious queries. ‘ But what did they say, John ? ’ 
John did not ‘ scibe \ Colonel Starbottle deftly ran 
over the various popular epithets which a generous 
public sentiment might accept as reasonable provo- 
cation for an assault. But John did not recognize 
them. ‘ And this yer ’s the cattle,’ said the Colonel, 
with some severity, ‘ that some thinks oughter be 
allowed to testify agin’ a White Man 1 Git — you 
heathen ! ’ 

Still the quarrel remained inexplicable. That two 
men, whose amiability and grave tact had earned for 
them the title of ‘ The Peacemakers ’, in a community 
not greatly given to the passive virtues — that these 
men, singularly devoted to each other, should suddenly 
and violently quarrel, might well excite the curiosity 
of the camp. A few of the more inquisitive visited 
the late scene of conflict, now deserted by its former 
occupants. There was no trace of disorder or confusion 
in the neat cabin. The rude table was arranged as 
if for breakfast ; the pan of yellow biscuit still sat 
upon that hearth whose dead embers might have 
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typified the evil passions that }^ad raged there but an 
hour before. But Colonel Star bottle’s eye — albeit, 
somewhat bloodshot and rheumy — was more intent on 
praotical details. On examination, a bullet-hole was 
found in the doorpost, and another, nearly opposite, 
in the casing of the window. The Colonel called atten- 
tion to the fact that the one ‘ agreed with * the bore 
of Scott’s revolver, and the other with that of York’s 
derringer. ‘ They must hev stood about yer,’ said the 
Colonel, taking position ; * not mor’n three feet apart, 
and — missed I * There was a fine touch of pathos in 
the falling inflection of the Colonel’s voice, which was 
not without efleot. A delicate perception of wasted 
opportunity thrilled his auditors. 

But the Bar was destined to experience a greater 
disappointment. The two antagonists had not met 
since the quarrel, and it was vaguely rumoured that, 
on the occasion of a second meeting, each had deter- 
mined to kill the other ‘ on sight ’. There was, conse- 
quently, some excit^jment — and, it is to be feared, no 
little gratifloatioii — when, at ten o’clock, York stopped 
from the Magnolia Saloon into the one, long straggling 
street of the camp, at the same moment that Scott 
left the blacksmith’s shop at the forks of the road. 
It was evident, at a gl^co, that a meeting could only 
be avoided by the actual retreat of one or the other. 

In an instant the doors and windows of the adjacent 
saloons were fllled with faces. Heads unaccountably 
appeared above the river-banks and from behind 
boulders. An empty wagon at the cross-road was 
suddenly crowded with people, who seemed to have 
sprung from the earth. There was much running and 
confusion on the hillside. On the mountain-road, 
Mr. Jack Hamlin hud reined up his horse and was 
standing upright on the seat of his buggy. And the 
two objects of this absorbing attention approached 
each other. 

‘York’s got the eun,’ ‘ Scott’ 11 line him on that 
tree,* ‘ He’s waiting to draw his fire,’ came from the 
oai t ; and then it was silent. Bui above this human 
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breathlessness the rivqr rushed and sang, and the wind 
rustled the tree-tops with an indifference that seemed 
obtrusive. Colonel Starbottlo felt it, and, in a moment 
of sublime preoccupation, without looking around, 
waved his cane behind him warningly to all nature, 
and said, ‘ Shu ! ’ 

The men were now within a few feet of each other. 
A hen ran across the road before one them. A 
feathery seed -vessel, wafted from a wayside tree, fell 
at the feet of the other. And, unheeding this irony 
of Nature, the two opponents came nearer, en^ot and 
rigid, looked in each other’s eyes, and — passed ! 

Colonel Starbottl© had to be lifted from the cart. 
‘ This yor camp is played out,* ho said, gloomily, as 
he affected to be supported into the ‘ Magnolia ’. With 
what furtlier expression he might have indicated hia 
feelings it was impossible to say, for at that moment 
Scott joined the group. ‘ Did you speak to mo T ’ be 
asked of the Colonel, droppiiig hia hand, as if with 
accidental familiarity, on that gcintleman’a shoulder. 
The Colonel, recognizing some occult quality in the 
touch, and some unknown quantity in the glance of 
his questioner, contented himself by replying, * No, 
sir,* with dignity. A few rods away, York’s conduct 
was as characteristic and peoulfar, ‘ You had a mighty 
fine chance ; why didn’t you plump him 1 ’ said Jack 
Hamlin, as York drew near the buggy. ‘ Because 
I hate him,* was the reply, hoard only by Jack. Con- 
trary to popular belief, this reply was not hissed between 
the lips of the speaker, but was said in an ordinary 
tone. But Jack Hamlin, who was an observer of 
mankind, noticed that the speaker’s hands were cold, 
and his lips dry, as he helped him into the buggy, and 
accepted the seeming paradox wnth a smile. 

When Sandy Bar became convinced that the quarrel 
between York and Scott could not be settled after 
the usual local methods, it gave no further concern 
thereto. But presently it was rumoured that the 
* Amity Claim * was in litigation, and that its possession 
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would bo expensively disputed by each of the partners. 
As it was well known that the" claim in question was 
‘ worked out * and worthless, and that the partners, 
whom it had already enriched, had talked of abandon- 
ing it but a day or two before the quarrel, this proceed- 
ing could only be accounted for as gratuitous spite. 
Later, two 8an Francisco lawyers made their appear- 
ance ill this guileless Arcadia, and were eventually 
taken into the saloons, and — what was pretty much 
the same thing — the confidences of the inhabitants. 
The results of this unhallowed intimacy wore many 
subpoenas ; and, indeed, when tlio ‘ Amity Claim * 
came to trial, all of Sandy liar that was not in compul- 
sory attendance at the county seat came there from 
curiosity. Tlio gulches and ditches for miles around 
were deserted. I do not propose to describe that 
already famous trial. Enough that, in the language 
of the plaintiff’s counsel, ‘ it was one of no ordinary 
significance, involving the inherent rights of that un- 
tiring industry which had developed the Pactolian 
resources of this golden land ; ’ and, in the homelier 
phrase of Colonel Starbottle, ‘ A fuss that gentlemen 
might hev settled in ten minutes over a social glass, 
cf they meant business ; or in ten seconds with 
a revolver, ef they meant fun.’ Scott got a verdict, 
from which York instantly ai>pcalcd. It was said that 
ho had sworn to spend his last dollar in the struggle. 

In this way Sandy Bar began to accept the enmity 
of the former partners as a lifelong feud, and the fact 
that they had ever been friends was forgotten. The 
few who expected to learn from the trial the origin 
of the quarrel were disappointed. Among the various 
conjectures, that which ascribed some occult feminine 
influence as the cause was naturally popular, in a camp 
given to dubious compliment of the sex. ‘My word 
for it, gentlemen,’ said Colonel Starbottle, who had 
been known in Sacramento as a Gentleman of the 
Old School, ‘ there ’s some lovely creature at the 
bottom of this.’ The gallant Colonel then proceeded to 
illustrate his theory, by divers sprightly stories, such 
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as Gentlemen of the Old Sohool are in the habit of 
repeating, but which, from deference to the prejudices 
of gentlemen of a more recent school, I refrain from 
transcribing here. But it would appear that even the 
Colonel’s theory was fallacious. The only woman who 
personally might have exercised any influence over 
the partners, was the pretty daughter of ‘ old man 
Folinsboe *, of Poverty Flat, at whose hospitable house 
— ^which exhibited some comforts and refinements rare 
in that crude civilization — both York and Scott were 
frequent visitors. Yot into this charming retreat York 
strode one evening, a month after the quarrel, and, 
beholding Scott sitting there, turned to the fair hostess 
with the abrupt query, * Do you love this man ? ’ 
The young woman thus addressed returned that answer 
— at once spirited and evasive — which would occur to 
most of my fair readers in such an exigency. Without 
another word, York left the house. ‘ Miss Jo * heaved 
the least possible sigh as the door closed on York’s 
curls and square shoulders, and then, like a good girl, 
turned to her insultod guest. ‘ But would you believe 
it, dear ? * she afterward related to an intimate friend, 
‘ the other creature, after glowering at me for a moment, 
got upon its hind legs, took its hat, and left, too ; 
and that’s the last I’ve seen of either.’ 

The same hard disregard of all other interests or 
feelings in the gratification of their blind rancour 
characterized all their actions. When York purchased 
the land below Scott’s new claim, and obliged the latter, 
at a great expense, to make a long detour to carry 
a ‘ tail-race * around it, Scott retaliated by building 
a dam that overflowed York’s claim on the river. 
It was Scott, who, in conjunction with Colonel Star- 
bottle, first organized that active opposition to the 
Chinamen, which resulted in the driving off of York’s 
Mongolian labourers ; it was York who built the 
wagon-road and established the express which rendered 
Scott’s mules and pack-trains obsolete; it was Scott 
wiio called into life the Vigilance Committee which 
expatriated York’s friend. Jack Hamlin ; it was York 
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who created the Sandy Bar Hcrg,ld, which characterized 
the act aa ‘ a lawless outrage * and Scott as a ‘ Border 
Ruffian ’ ; it was Scott, at the head of twenty masked 
men, who, one moonlight night, threw the offending 
* forms * into the yellow river, and scattered the types 
in the dusty road. These proceedings were received 
in the distant and more civilized outlying towns as 
vague ind/cations of progress and vitality. I have 
before me a copy of the Poverty Flat Pioneer for the 
week ending August 12, 1856, in which the editor, 
under the head of ‘ County Improvements *, says : 
‘ The new Presbyterian Church on C Street, at Sandy 
Bar, is completed. It stands upon the lot formerly 
occupied by the Magnolia Saloon, which was so 
mysteriously burnt last month. The temple, which 
now rises like a Phoenix from the ashes of the Magnolia, 
is virtually the free gift of H. J. York, Esq., of Sandy 
Bar, who purchased the lot and donated the lumber. 
Other buildings are going up in the vicinity, but the 
most noticeable is the “ Sunny South Saloon erected 
by Captain Mat. Scott, nearly opposite the church. 
Captain Scott has spared no expense in the fur- 
nisiiing of this saloon, which promises to be one of the 
most agreeable places of resort in old Tuolumne. Ho 
has recently imported two new, first-class billiard- 
tables, with cork cushions. Our old friend, “Mountain 
Jimmy ”, will dispense liquors at the bar. We refer 
our readers to the advertisement in another column. 
Visitors to Sandy Bar cannot do better than give 
“ Jimmy ” a call.’ Among the local items occurred 
the following : ‘ H, J. York, Esq., of Sandy Bar, has 
offered a reward of $100 for the detection of the parties 
who hauled away the steps of the new Presbyterian 
Church, C Street, Sandy Bar, during divine service on 
Sabbath evening last. Captain Scott adds another 
hundred for the capture of the miscreants who broke 
the magnificent plate-glass windows of the new saloon 
on the following evening. There is some talk of re- 
organizing the old Vigilance Committee at Sandy Bar. 

When, for many months of cloudless weather, the 
3 
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hard, unwinking sun qf Sandy Bar had regularly gone 
down on the unpacified wrath of these men, there was 
some talk of mediation. In particular, the pastor of 
the church to which I have just referred — a sincere, 
fearless, but perhaps not fully-enlightened man — 
seized gladly upon the occasion of York’s liberality 
to attempt to reunite the former partners. He preached 
an earnest sermon on the abstract sinfulfiess of dis- 
cord and rancour. But the excellent sermons of the 
Rev. Mr. Haws were directed to an ideal congregation 
that did not exist at Sandy Bar — a congregation of 
beings of unmixed vices and virtues, of single impulses, 
and perfectly logical motives, of preternatural sim- 
plicity, of childlike faith, and grown-up responsibilities. 
As, unfortunately, the people who actually attended 
Mr. Daws’s church were mainly very human, somewhat 
artful, more self-excusing than self-accusing, rather 
good-natured, and decidedly weak, they quietly shed 
that portion of the sermon which referred to themselves, 
and accepting York and Scott — who were both in 
defiant attendance — as curious examples of those ideal 
beings above referred to, felt a cert^n satisfaction — 
which, I fear, was not altogether Christian-like — in 
their ‘ raking-down ’. If Mr. Daws expected York 
and Scott to shake hands after the sermon, he was 
disappointed. But he did not relax his purpose. 
With that quiet fearlessness and determination which 
had won for him the respect of men who wore too apt 
to regard piety as synonymous with effeminacy, he 
attacked Scott in his own house. What he said has 
not been recorded, but it is to be feared that it was 
part of his sermon. When he had concluded, Scott 
looked at him, not unkindly, over the glasses of his 
car, and said, less irreverently than the words might 
convey, ‘ Young man, 1 rather like your style ; but 
when you know York and me as well as you do God 
Almighty, it ’ll be time to talk.’ 

And so the feud progressed ; and so, as in more 
illustrious examples, the private and personal enmity 
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of two repr*^-sentative men led gradually to the evolution 
of some crude, half-expressed principle or belief. It 
was not long before it was made evident that those 
beliefs were identical with certain principles laid down 
by the ff»unders of the American Constitution, as 
expounded by the statesmanlike A., or were the fatal 
quicksandtJ, on which the ship of state might be 
wrecked, Varningly pointed out by the eloquent B. 
The practical result of all which was the nomination 
of York and Scott to represent the opposite factions 
of Sandy Bar in legislative councils. 

For some weeks past, the voters of Sandy Bar and 
the adjacent camps had been called upon, in large 
type, to ‘ Rally 1 * In vain the great pines at the 
cross-roads — whose trunks were compelled to bear 
this and other legends — moant'd and protested from 
their windy watch-towers. But one day, with fife and 
drum, and darning transparency, a procession filed 
into the triangular grove at the head of the gulch. 
The meeting was called to order by Colonel Starbottle, 
who, having once enjoyed legislative functions, and 
being vaguely known as a ‘ war-horse was considered 
to be a valuable partisan of York. lie concluded an 
appeal for hia friend, with an enunciation of principles, 
interspersed with one or two anecdotes so gratuitously 
coarse that the very pines might have been moved 
to pelt him with their cast-off cones, as he stood there. 
But he created a laugh, on which his candidate rode 
into popular notice ; and when York rose to speak, 
he was greeted with cheers. But, to the general 
astonishment, the new speaker at once launched into 
bitter denunciation of his rival. He not only dwelt 
upon Scott’s deeds and exa.mple, as known to Sandy 
Bar, but spoke of facts connected with his previoris 
career, hitherto unknown to his auditors. To great 
precision of epithet and directness of statement, the 
speaker added the fascination of revelation and ex- 
posure. The crowd cheered, yelled, and were delighted, 
but when this astounding philippic was concluded, 
there was a unanimous call for ‘ Scott I * Colonel 
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Starbottle would have resisted this manifest im- 
propriety, but in vain. Partly from a crude sense of 
justice, partly from a meaner craving for excitement, 
the assemblage was inflexible ; and Scott was dragged, 
pushed, and pulled upon the platform. 

As his frowsy head and unkempt beard appeared 
above the railing, it was evident that he was drunk. 
But it was also evident, before he opened his lips, 
that the orator of Sandy Bar — the one man who could 
touch their vagabond sympathies (perhaps because he 
was not above appealing to them) — stood before them. 
A consciousness of this power lent a certain dignity 
to his figure, and I am not sure but that his very 
physical condition impressed them as a kind of regal 
unbending and large condescension. Howbeit, when 
this unexpected Hector arose from this ditch, York’s 
myrmidons trembled. 

‘ There ’s naught, gentlemen,* said Scott, leaning 
forward on the railing, — ‘ there *8 naught as that man 
hoz said as isn’t true. I was run outer Cairo ; I did 
belong to the Regulators ; I did desert from the army ; 
I did leave a wife in Kansas. But thar ’s one thing 
he didn’t charge me with, and, maybe, he ’s for- 
gotten. For three years, gentlemen, I was that man’s 
pardner ! — ’ Whether he intended to say more, I can- 
not tell ; a burst of applause artistically rounded and 
enforced the climax, and virtually elected the speaker. 
That Fall he went to Sacramento ; York went abroad, 
and for the first time in many years, distance and a new 
atmosphere isolated the old antagonists. 

With little of change in the green wood, grey rock, 
and yellow river, but with much shifting of human 
landmarks, and new faces in its habitations, three 
years passed over Sandy Bar. The two men, once so 
identified with its character, seemed to have been 
quite forgotten. ‘ You will never return to Sandy 
Bar,’ said Miss Folinsbee, the ‘ Lily of Poverty Flat 
on meeting York in Paris, ‘ for Sandy Bar is no more. 
They call it Riverside now ; and the new town is built 
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higher up on the river-bank. By the by, “ Jo " says 
that Scott has won his suit about the “ Amity Claim ”, 
and that he lives in the old cabin, and is drunk half 
his time. O, I beg your pardon,’ added the lively 
lady, as a flush crossed York’s sallow cheek ; ‘ but, 
bless me, I l eally thought that old grudge was made up. 
I’m sure it ought to be.* 

It was i/hree months after this conversation, and 
a pleasant summer evening, that the Poverty Flat 
coach drew up before the veranda of the Union Hotel 
at Sandy Bar. Among its passengers was one, appa- 
rently a stranger, in the local distinction of well- fit ting 
clothes and closely shaven face, who demanded a 
private room and retired early to rest. But before 
sunrise next morning he arose, and, drawing some 
clothes from his carpet-bag, proceeded to array himself 
in a pair of white duck trousers, a white duck overshirt, 
and straw hat. When this toilet was completed, he 
tied a red bandanna handkerchief in a loop and threw 
it loosely over his shoulders. The transformation was 
complete. As he crept softly down the stairs and 
stepped into the road, no one would have detected in 
him the elegant stranger of the previous night, and but 
few have recognized the face and figure of Henry York 
of Sandy Bar. 

In the uncertain light of that early hour, and in the 
change that had come over the settlement, he had to 
pause for a moment to recall where he stood. The 
Sandy Bar of his recollection lay below him, nearer 
the river ; the buildings around him were of later date 
and newer fashion. As he strode toward the river, 
he noticed here a schoolhouse and there a church. 
A little farther on, ‘ The Sunny South ’ came in view, 
transformed into a restaurant, its gilding faded and 
its paint rubbed off. He now knew where ho was ; 
and running briskly down a declivity, crossed a ditch, 
and stood upon the lower boundary of the Amity 
Claim. 

The grey mist was rising slowly from the river, 
clinging to the tree-tops and drifting up the mountain- 
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side, until it was caught among these rocky altars, 
and hold a sacrifice to the ascending sun. At his feet 
the earth, cruelly gashed and scarred by his forgotten 
engines, had, since the old days, put on a show of green- 
ness here and there, and now smiled forgivingly up 
at him, as if things were not so bad after all. A few 
birds were bathing in the ditch with a pleasant sug- 

f estion of its being a new and special provision of 
lature, and a hare ran into an inverted* sluice-box, 
aa ho approached, as if it were put there for that 
purpose. 

He had not yet dared to look in a certain direction. 
But the sun was now high enough to paint the little 
eminence on which the cabin stood. In spite of his self- 
control, his heart beat faster as he raised his eyes toward 
it. Its window and door were closed, no smoke came 
from its adobe chimney, but it was else unchanged. 
When within a few yards of it, he picked up a broken 
shovel, and shouldoring it with a smile, strode toward 
the door and knocked. There was no sound from 
within. The smile died upon his lips as he nervously 
pushed the door open. 

A figure started up angrily and came toward him, — 
a figure whose bloodshot eyes suddenly fixed into a 
vacant stare, whoso arms were at first outstretched 
and then thrown up in warning gesticulation, — a figure 
that suddenly gasped, choked, and then fell forward 
in a fit. 

But before ho touched the ground, York had him out 
into the open air and sunshine. In the struggle, both 
fell and rolled over on the ground. But the next 
moment York was sitting up, holding the convulsed 
frame of his former partner on his knee, and wiping 
the foam from his inarticulate lips. Gradually the 
tremor became loss frequent, and then ceased ; and 
the strong man lay unconscious in his arms. 

For some moments York held him quietly thus, 
looking in his face. Afar, the stroke of a woodman’s 
axe — a mere phantom of sound — ^was all that broke the 
stillness. High up the mountain, a wheeling hawk 
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hung breathlesdly above them. And then came voices, 
and two men joined them. * 

‘ A fight ? ’ No, a tit ; and would iliey help him 
bring the sick man to the hotel ? 

And there, for a week, the stricken partner la}^ 
unconscious of aught but the visions wrought by 
disease and fear. On the eighth day, at sunrise, he 
lallied, an^, opening his eyes, looked upon York, and 
pressed his hand ; tlien ho spoke : 

‘ And it ’s you. I thougJit it was only whisky.* 

York replied by taking both of his liands, boyishly 
working them backward and forward, as his elbow 
rested on the bed, with a pleasant smile. 

‘ And you’ve been abroad. How did you like Paris ? * 

‘ So, BO. How did you like Sacramento ? ’ 

‘ Bully ! ’ 

And that was all they could think to say. Presently 
Scott opened his eyes again. 

* I’m mighty weak.* 

‘ You’ll get better soon.* 

‘ Not much.’ 

A long silence followed, in which they could hear 
the sounds of wood-chopping, and that Sandy Bar was 
already astir for the coming day. Then Scott slowly 
and with difficulty turned his face to York, and said, — 
‘ 1 might hev killed you once,’ 

‘ I wish you had.* 

They pressed each other’s hands again, but Scott’s 
grasp was evidently failing. He seemed to summon 
his energies for a special effort, 

‘ Old man ! ’ 

‘ Old chap.* 

‘ Closer ! ’ 

York bent his head toward the slowly -fading face. 

‘ Do ye mind that morning ? * 

‘ Yes.’ 

A gleam of fun slid into the corner of Scott’s blue 
eye, as he whispered, 

‘ Old man, thar was too much saleratus in that 
bread.* 
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It is said that these were his last words. For when 
the sun, which had so V)ften gone down upon the idle 
wrath of these foolish men, looked again upon them 
reunited, it saw the hand of Scott fall cold and irre- 
sponsive from the yearning clasp of his former partner, 
and it knew that^he feud of Sandy l^r was at an end. 


ML18S 
Chapter I ' 

Just where the Sierra Nevada begins to subside in 
gentler undulations, and the rivers grow less rapid 
and yellow, on the side of a groat red mountain, stands 
* Smith’s Pocket ’. Seen from the red road at sunset, 
in the red light and the red dust, its white houses look 
like the outcroppings of quartz on the mountain-side. 
The red stage topped with red-shirted passengers is 
lost to view half a dozen times in the tortuous descent, 
turning up unexpectedly in out-of-the-way places, and 
vanishing altogether within a hundred yards of the 
town. It is probably owing to this sudden twist in the 
road that the advent of a stranger at Smith’s Pocket 
is usually attended with a peculiar circumstance. 
Dismounting from the vehicle at the stage ofHce, the 
too confident traveller is apt to walk straight out of 
town under the impression that it lies in quite another 
direction. It is related that one of the tunnel-men, 
two miles from town, met one of these self-reliant 
passengers with a carpet-bag, umbrella, Harper's 
Magazine, and other evidences of ‘ Civilization and 
Refinement ’, plodding along over the road ho had just 
ridden, vainly endeavouring to find the settlement of 
Smith’s Pocket. 

An observant traveller might have found some com- 
pensation for his disappointment in the weird aspect 
of that vicinity. There were huge fissures on the 
hillside, and displacements of the red soil, resembling 
more the chaos of some primary elemental upheaval 
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than the work of man ; while, half-way down, a long 
flume straddled its narrow body and disproportionate 
legs over the chasm, like an enormous fossil, of some 
forgotten antediluvian. At every step smaller ditches 
crossed the road, hiding in their sallow depths unlovely 
streams that crept away to a clandestine union with 
the great yellow torrent below, .and here and there 
were the ruins of some cabin with the chimney alone 
left intact and the hearthstone open to the skies. 

The settlement of Smith’s Pocket owed its origin to 
the finding of a ‘ pocket ’ on its site by a veritable 
Smith. Five thousand dollars were taken out of it in 
one half-hour by Smith. Three thousand dollars were 
expended by Smith and others in erecting a flume and 
in tunnelling. And then Smith’s Pocket was found 
to be only a pocket, and subject like other pockets to 
depletion. Although Smith pierced the bowels of the 
great red mountain, that five thousand dollars was the 
first and last return of his labour. The mountain grew 
reticent of its golden secrets, and the flume steadily 
ebbed away the remainder of Smith’s fortune. Then 
Smith went into quartz-mining ; then into quartz- 
milling ; then into hydraulics and ditching, and then 
by easy degrees into saloon -keeping. Presently it was 
whispered that Smith was drinking a great deal ; then 
it was known that Smith was a habitual drunkard, and 
then people began to think, as they are apt to, that he 
had never been anything else. But the settlement of 
Smith’s Pocket, like that of most discoveries, was 
happily not dependent on the fortune of its pioneer, 
and other parties projected tunnels and found pockets. 
So Smith’s Pocket became a settlement with its two 
fancy stores, its two hotels, its one express -oflico, and 
its two first families. Occasionally its one long strag- 
gling street was overawed by the assumption of the 
latest San Francisco fashions, imported per express, 
exclusively to the first families ; making outraged 
Nature, in the ragged outline of her furrowed surface, 
look still more homely, and putting personal insult on 
that greater portion of the population to whom the 
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Sabbath, with a change of linen, brought merely the 
necessity of cleanliness*; without the luxury of adom- 
raent. Then there was a Methodist Church, and hard 
by a Monte Bank, and a little bej^ond, on the mountain- 
side, a graveyard ; and then a little school-house. 

* The Master as he was known to his little flock. 
Bat alone one night in the school-house, with some 
open copy-books before him, carefully making those 
bold and full characters which are 8U})posed to com- 
bine the extremes of chirographical and moral ex- 
cellence, and had got as far as ^Riches are deceitful 
and was elaborating the noun with an insincerity of 
flourish that was quite in the spirit of his text, when 
he heard a gentle tapping. The woodpeckers had 
been busy about the roof during the day, and the noise 
did not disturb his work. But the opening of the 
door, and the tapping continuing from the inside, 
caused him to look up. He was slightly startled by 
the figure of a young girl, dirty and shabbily clad. 
Still, her groat black eyes, her coarse, uncombed, lustre- 
less black hair falling over her sun- burned face, her 
red arms and feet streaked with the red soil, were all 
familiar to him. It was Melissa Smith, — Smith’s 
motherless child, 

‘ What can she want hero 7 * thought the master. 
Everybody knew ‘ Mliss as she was called, throughout 
the length and height of Red Mountain. Everybody 
knew her as an incorrigible girl. Her fierce, ungovern- 
able disposition, her mad freaks and lawless character, 
were in their way as proverbial as the story of her 
father’s weaknesses, and as philosophically accepted 
by the townsfolk. She wrangled with and fought the 
schoolboys with keener invective and quite as powerful 
arm. She followed the trails with a woodman’s craft, 
and the master had met her before, miles away, shoe- 
less, stockingless, and bareheaded on the mountain 
road. The miners* camps along the stream supplied 
her with subsistence during these voluntary pilgrim- 
ages, in freely offered alms. Not but that a larger protec- 
tion had been previously extended to Mliss. The Rev. 
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Joshua McSnagley, ‘stated’ preacher, had placed her 
In the hotel as servant, by way- of preliminary reirne- 
ment, and had introduced her to his scholars at Sunday 
School. But she threw plates occasionally at the 
landlord, and quickly retorted to the cheap witticisms 
of the guests, and created in the Sabbath School 
a sensation that was so inimical to the orthodox dulhiesa 
and placidly of that institution, that, with a decent 
regard for the starched frocks and unblemished morals 
of the two pink-and-white-faced children of the first 
families, the reverend gentleman had her ignominiously 
expelled. Such were the antecedents, and such the 
character of Mliss, as she stood before the master. It 
was shown in the ragged dress, the unkempt hair, and 
bleeding feet, and asked his pity. It flashed from her 
black, fearless eyes, and commanded his respect. 

* I oorue here to-night,’ she said rapidly and boldly, 
keeping her hard glance on his, ‘ because I knew you 
was alone. I wouldn’t come here when them gals was 
here. 1 haite ’em and they hates mo. That ’s why. 
You keep school, don't you T I want to be teached ! ’ 

If to the shabbineas of her apparel and uncomeliness 
of her tangled hair and dirty face she had added the 
humility of tears, the master would have extended 
to her the usual moiety of pity, and nothing more. 
But with the natural though illogical instincts of his 
species, her boldness awakened in him something of 
that respoct which all original natures pay micon- 
sciously to one another in any grade. And he gazed 
at her the more fixedly as she wont on still rapidly, 
her hand on that door-latch and her eyes on his : — 

‘ My name ’s Mliss, — Mliss Smith ! You can bet 
your life on that. My father’s Old Smith, — Old 
Bummer Smith, — ^that’s what’s the matter with him. 
Mliss Smith, — and I'm coming to school \ ’ 

‘ Well ? ’ said the master. 

Accustomed to be thwarted and opposed, often 
wantonly and cruelly, for no other purpose than to 
excite the violent impulses of her nature, the master’s 
phlegm evidently took her by surprise. She stopped ; 
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Bhe began to twist a lock of her hair between her 
fingers ; and the rigid* line of upper lip, drawn over 
the wicked little teeth, relaxed and quivered slightly. 
Then her eyes dropped, and something like a blush 
struggled up to her cheek, and tried to assert itself 
through the splashes of redder soil, and the sunburn 
of years. Suddenly she threw herself forward, calling 
on God to strike her dead, and fell quite tweak and 
helpless, with her face on the master’s desk, crying and 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

The master lifted her gently and waited for the 
paroxysm to pass. When with face still averted, she 
was repeating between her sobs the mea culpa of 
childish i)enitenco, — that ‘she’d be good, she didn’t 
mean to,’ &c., it came to him to ask her why she had 
left Sabbath School. 

Why had she left the Sabbath School 7 — why ? Oh, 
yes. What did he (McSnagley) want to tell her she 
was wicked for ? What did he tell her that God hated 
her for 7 If God hated her, what did she V^ant to go 
to Sabbath School for ? She didn’t want to bo ‘ be- 
holden ’ to anybody who hated her. 

Had she told McSnagley this 7 

Yes, she had. 

The master laughed. It was a hearty laugh, and 
echoed so oddly in the little school-house, and seemed 
so inconsistent and discordant with the sighing of the 
pines without, that he shortly corrected himself with 
a sigh. The sigh was quite as sincere in its way, how- 
ever, and after a moment of serious silence he asked 
her about her father. 

Her father ? What father ? Whose father ? What 
had he ever done for her ? Why did the girls hate 
her ? Gome now ! what made the folks say, ‘ Old 
Bummer Smith’s Mlias I ’ when she passed ? Yes ; 
oh, yes. She wished he was dead, — she was dead, — 
everybody was dead ; and her sobs broke forth anew. 

The master, then, leaning over her, told her as well 
as he could what you or I might have said after hear- 
ing such unnatural theories from childish lips ; only 
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bearing in mind perhaps better than yon or I the 
unnatural facts of her ragged dress, her bleeding feet, 
and the omnipresent shadow of her drunken father. 
Then, raising her to her feet, ho wrapped his shawl 
around her, and, bidding her come early in the morn- 
ing, he walked with her down the road. There he 
bade her ‘ good night The moon shone brightly on 
the narrow path before them. He stood and watched 
the bent little figure as it staggered down the road, 
and waited until it had passed the little graveyard and 
reached the curve of the hill, where it turned and 
stood for a moment, a mere atom of suffering outlined 
against the far-off patient stars. Then he wont back 
to his work. But the lines of the copy-book there- 
after faded into long parallels of never-ending road, 
over which childish figures seemed to pass sobbing 
and crying into the night. Then, the little school- 
house seeming lonelier than before, he shut the door 
and went home. 

The next morning Mliss came to school. Her face 
had been washed, and her coarse black hair bore 
evidence of recent struggles with the comb, in which 
both had evidently suffered. The old defiant look shone 
occasionally in her eyes, but her manner was tamer and 
more subdued. Then began a series of little trials and 
self-sacrifices, in which master and pupil bore an equal 
part, and which increased the confidence and sympathy 
between them. Although obedient under the master’s 
eye, at times during recess, if thwarted or stung by 
a fancied slight, Mliss would rage in ungovernable fury, 
and many a palpitating young savage, finding himself 
matched with liis own weapons of torment, would seek 
the master with tom jacket and scratched face, and 
complaints of the dreadful Mliss. There was a serious 
division among the townspeople on the subject ; some 
threatening to withdraw their children from such evil 
companionship, and others as warmly upholding the 
course of the master in his work of reclamation. 
Meanwhile, with a steady persistence that seemed quite 
astonishing to him on looking back afterward, the 
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master drew Mliss gradually out of the shadow of her 
past life, as though it wore but her natural progress 
down the narrow path on which he had set her feet the 
moonlit night of their first meeting. Remembering 
the experience of the evangelical MeSnagley, ho care- 
fully avoided that Rock of Ages on which that un- 
skilful pilot had shipwrecked her young faith. But if, 
in the course of her reading, she chanced'^o stumble 
upon those few words which have lifted such as she 
above the level of the older, the wiser, and the more 
prudent, — if she leamed something of a faith that is 
symbolized by suffering, and the old light softened in 
her eyes, it did not take the shape of a lesson. A few 
of the plainer people had made up a little sum by 
which the ragged Mliss was enabled to assume the 
garments of respect and civilization ; and often a rough 
shake of the hand, and words of homely commenda- 
tion from a red-shirted and burly figure, sent a glow 
to the cheek of the young master, and set him to 
thinking if it was altogether deserved. 

Three months had passed from the time of their first 
mooting, and the master was sitting late one evening 
over the moral and sententious copies, when there 
came a tap at the door, and again Mliss stood before 
him. She was neatly clad and clean -fared, and there 
was nothing, perhaps, but the long black hair and 
bright black eyes to remind him of his former appa- 
rition, ‘ Are you busy ? ’ she asked. ‘ Can you come 
with me ? ’ — ^iind on his signifying his readiness, in her 
old wilful way she said, ‘ Come, then, quick 1 * 

They passed out of the door together and into the 
dark road. As they entered the town the master asked 
her whither she was going. She replied, ‘ To see my 
father.’ 

It was the first time he had heard her call him by 
that filial title, or indeed anything more than ‘ Old 
Smith ’, or the ‘ Old Man *, It was the first time in 
three months that she had spoken of him at all, and 
the master knew she had kept resolutely aloof from 
him since her great change. Satisfied from her manner 
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that it was fruitless to question her purpose, h© passively 
followed. In out-of-the-way ‘places, low groggeries, 
restaurants, and saloons ; in gambling-hells and dance- 
houses, the master, preceded by Mliss, came and went. 
In the reeking smoke and blasphemous outcries of low 
dens, the child, holding the master’s hand, stood and 
anxiously gazed, seemingly unconscious of all in the 
one absorbing nature of her pursuit. Some of the 
revellers, recognizing Mliss, called to the child to sing 
and dance for them, and would have forced liquor 
upon her but for tho interference of the master. Others, 
recognizing him mutely, made way for them to pass. 
So an hour slipped by. Then the child whispered in 
his ear that there was a cabin on the other side of the 
creek crossed by the long flume, where she thought he 
still might be. Thither they crossed, — a toilsome half- 
hour’s walk, — but in vain. They wore returning by 
the ditch at the abutment of the flume, gazing at the 
lights of the town on the opposite bank, when, suddenly, 
sharply, a quick report rang out on the clear night air. 
The echoes caught it, and carried it round and round 
Rod Mountain, and set the dogs to barking all along 
tho streams. Lights seemed to dance and move quickly 
on the outskirts of the town for a few moments, the 
stream rippled quite audibly beside them, a few stones 
loosened themselves from the hillside, and splashed into 
the stream, a heavy wind seemed to surge tho branches 
of the funereal pines, and then the silence seemed to 
fall thicker, heavier, and deadlier. The master turned 
towards Mliss with an unconscious gesture of protec- 
tion, but the child had gone. Oppressed by a strange 
fear, he ran quickly down the trail to the river’s bed, 
and, jumping from boulder to boulder, reached the 
base of Red Mountain and the outskirts of the village. 
Midway of the crossing he looked up and held his 
breath in awe. For high above him, on the narrow 
flume, he saw the fluttering little figure of his late 
companion crossing swiftly in the darlmess. 

He climbed the bank, and, guided by a few lights 
moving about a central point on the mountain, soon 
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found himself breathless among a crowd of awo-stricken 
and sorrowful men. Out from among them the child 
appeared, and, taking the master’s hand, led him 
silently before what seemed a ragged hole in the 
mountain. Her face was quite white, but her excited 
manner gone, and her look that of one to whom some 
long-expected event had at last happened, — an expres- 
sion that, to the master in his bewilderment, seemed 
almost like relief. The walls of the cavern were partly 
propped by decaying timbers. The child pointed to 
what appeared to be some ragged cast-off clothes loft in 
the hole by the late occupant. The roaster approached 
nearer with his flaming dip, and bent over them. It 
was Smith, already cold, with a pistol in his hand, and 
a bullet in his heart, lying beside his empty pocket. 


Chapter II 

The opinion which MeSnagley expressed in reference 
to a * change of heart ’ supposed to be experienced 
by Mliss was more forcibly described in the gulches 
and tunnels. It was thought there that Mliss had 
‘struck a good lead*. So when there was a new 
grave added to the little enclosure, and at the expense 
of the master a little board and inscription put above 
it, the Red Mountain Banner came out quite hand- 
somely, and did the fair thing to the memory of one 
of ‘our oldest Pioneers’, alluding gracefully to that 
‘ bane of noble intellects and otherwise genteelly 
shelving our dear brother with the past. ‘ He leaves 
an only child to mourn his loss,’ says the Banner, ‘ who 
is now an exemplary scholar, thanks to the efforts 
of the Rev. Mr. MeSnagley.’ The Rev. MeSnagley, 
in fact, made a strong point of Mliss’ s conversion, 
and, indirectly attributing to the unfortunate child 
the suicide of her father, made affecting allusions in 
Sunday School to the beneficial effects of the ‘ silent 
tomb and in this cheerful contemplation drove 
most of the children into speechless horror, and 
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caused the pink-and-white scions of the first families 
to howl dismally and refuse to 6e comforted. 

The long dry summer came. As each fierce day 
burned itself out in little whiffs of poarl-grey smoke 
on the mountain summits, and the upspringing breeze 
scattered its red embers over the landscape, the green 
wave which in early spring upheaved above Smith’s 
grave grewasore and dry and hard. In those days the 
master, strolling in the little churchyard of a Sabbath 
afternoon, was sometimes surprised to find a few wild- 
flowers plucked from the damp pine -forests scattered 
there, and oftener rude wreaths hung upon the little 
pine cross. Must of those wreaths were formed of 
a aweot-soented grass, which the children loved to keep 
in their desks, intertwined with the plumes of the 
buckeye, the syringa, and the wood-anemone ; and 
here and there the master noticed the dark blue cowl 
of the monk’s-hood, or deadly aconite. There was 
something in the odd association of this noxious plant 
with those memorials which occasioned a painful 
sensation to the master deeper than his aesthetic sense. 
One day, during a long walk, in crossing a wooded 
ridge ho came upon Mliss in the heart of the forest, 
perched upon a prostrate pine, on a fantastic throne 
formed by the hanging plumes of lifeless branches, 
her lap full of grasses and pine- burrs, and crooning 
to herself one of the negro melodies of her younger 
life. Recognizing him at a distance, she made room 
for him on her elevated throne, and with a grave 
assumption of hospitality and patronage that would 
have been ridiculous had it not been so terribly earnest, 
she fed him with pine-nuts and crab-apples. The 
master took that opportunity to point out to her the 
noxious and deadly qualities of the monk’s-hood, 
whose dark blossoms he saw in her lap, and extorted 
from her a promise not to meddle with it as long as 
she remained his pupil. This done, — as the master 
had tested her integrity before, — he rested satisfied, 
and the strange feeling which had overcome him on 
seeing them died away. 
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Of the homes that were offered Mliss when her 
conversion became known, the master preferred that 
of Mrs. Morpher, a womanly and kind-heiirted speci- 
men of South-western efflorescence, known in her 
maidenhood as the ‘ Per-rairie Rose *. Being one of 
those who contend resolutely against their own natures, 
Mrs. Morpher, by a long series of self-sacrifices and 
struggles, had at last subjugated her naturally careless 
disposition to principles of ‘order’, which she con- 
Bidorod, in common with Mr. Pope, as ‘ Heaven’s 
first law’. But she could not entirely govern the 
orbits of her satellites, however regular her own 
movements, and even her own ‘ Jeemes * sometimes 
collided with her. Again her old nature asserted 
itself in her children. Lycurgus dipped into the 
cupboard ‘ between meals’, and Aristides came home 
from school without shoes, leaving those important 
articles on the threshold, for the delight of a bare- 
footed walk dovTi the ditches. Octavia and Cassandra 
were ‘ keerloss ’ of their clothes. So with but one 
exception, however much the * Prairie Rose ’ might 
have trimmed and pruned and trained her own matured 
luxuriance, the little shoots came up defiantly wild 
and straggling. That one exception was Clytomnestra 
Morpher, aged fifteen. She was the realization of her 
mother’s immaculate conception, — neat, orderly, and 
dull. 

It was an amiable weakness of Mrs. Morpher to 
imagine that ‘ Clytie ’ was a consolation and model 
for Mliss. Following this fallacy, Mrs. Morpher threw 
Clytie at the head of Mliss when she was ‘bad’, 
and set her up before the child for adoration in her 
penitential moments. It was not, therefore, surprising 
to the master to hear that Clytie was coming to school, 
obviously as a favour to the mavSter and as an example 
for Mliss and others. For ‘ Clytie * was quite a young 
lady. Inheriting her mother’s physical peculiarities, 
and in obedience to the climatic laws of the Red 
Mountain region, she was an early bloomer. The 
youth of Smith’s Pocket, to whom this kind of flower 
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was rare, sighed for her in April and languished in 
May, Enaoiourod swains haunted the school-house 
at the hour of dismissal. A few were jealous of the 
master. 

Perhaps it was this latter circumstance that o}>encd 
the masters eyes to another. He could not help 
noticing that (>lylie was romantic ; that in school she 
required a'^roat deal of attention ; that her pons were 
imifornily had and wanted fixing ; that she usually 
accompanied the request with a certain expectation in 
her eye that was somewhat disproportionate to the 
quality of service she verbally required ; that she 
Bometimos allowed the curves of a round, plump white 
arm to rest on his when he was writing her copies ; 
that she always blushed and flung back hisr blond 
curls when she did so. I don’t remember whether 
1 have stated that the master was a young man, — it ’s 
of little consequence, however ; he had been severely 
educated in the school in which Clytie was taking her 
first lesson, and, on the whole, withstood the flexible 
curves and factitious glance like the fine young Spartan 
that he was. Perhaps an insufficient quality of food 
may have tended to this asceticism. He generally 
avoided Clytie ; but one evening, when she ref urned to 
the school-house after something she had forgotten, and 
did not find it until the master walked homo with her, 
I Iioar that he endeavoured to make himself particu- 
larly agreeable,— ])artly from the fact, T imagine, that 
his conduct was adding gall and bitterness to the 
already overcharged hearts of Glytemnestra’s admirers. 

The morning after this aflectiiig episode Mliss did 
not come to school. Noon came, but not Mliss. Ques- 
tioning Clytie on the subject, it apijeared that they had 
left for school together, but the wilful Mliss had taken 
another road. The aftomoon brought her not. In 
the evening he called on Mrs. Morpher, w^hose motherly 
heart was really alarmed. Mr. Morpher had spent all 
day in search of her, without discovering a trace that 
might lead to her discovery. Aristides was summoned 
as a probable accomplice, but that equitable infant 
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succeeded in impressing the household with his inno- 
cence. Mrs. Morpher entertained a vivid impression 
that the child would yet be found drowned in a ditch, 
or, what was almost as terrible, muddied and soiled 
beyond the rodomi)tion of soap and water. Sick at 
heart, the master returned to the school-house. As 
he lit his lamp and seated himself at his desk, he found 
a note lying before him addressed to himseN, in Mliss’s 
handwriting. It seemed to be written on a leaf tom 
from some old memorandum-book, and, to prevent 
sacrilegious trifling, had been sealed with six broken 
wafers. Ojjening it almost tenderly, the master read 
as follows : 

lixsPKOTKD Sir, — When you read this, I am run away. 
Never to come back. Never, Never, NEVER. You 
can give my heeds to Mary Jennings, and my Amerika’s 
Pride [a highly coloured lithograph from a tobaooo-box] 
to Sally Flanders. But don’t you give anything to Clytie 
Morpher. Don’t you dare to. Do you know what my 
opinion is of her, it is this, eh© is porfokly disgust in. That 
w all and no more at present from 

Yours respectfully, 

Melissa Smith. 

The master sat pondering on this strange epistle till 
the moon lifted its bright face above the distant hills, 
and illuminated the trail that led to the school-house, 
beaten quite hard with the coming and going of little 
feet. Then, more satisfied in mind, he tor© the missive 
into fragments and scattered them along the road. 

At sunrise the next moming he was picking his w'ay 
through the palm-like fern ana thick underbrush of the 
pine-forest, starting the hare from its form, and awaken- 
ing a querulous protest from a few dissipated crows, 
who had evidently been making a night of it, and so 
came to the wooded ridge where he had once found 
Mliss. There he found the prostrate pine and tasselled 
branches, but the throne was vacant. As he drew 
nearer, what might have been some frightened animal 
started through the crackling limbs, it ran up the 
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tossed arms of the {alien monarch, and sheltered itself 
in some friendly foliage. The nlastor, reaching the old 
seat, found the nest still warm ; looking up in the 
intertwining branches, he met the black eyes of the 
errant Mliss. They gazed at each other without speak* 
ing. She was first to break the silence. 

‘ What do you want T * she asked curtly. 

The matter had decided on a course of action. 

‘ I want some crab-apples,* he said, humbly. 

‘ Shan’t have ’em 1 go away. Why don’t you get 
’em of Clytemnerestera ? ’ (It seemed to be a relief 
to Mliss to express her contempt in additional syllables 
to that classical young woman’s already long-drawn 
title. ) * Oh, you wicked thing ! ’ 

‘ I am hungry, Lissy. I have oaten nothing since 
dinner yesterday. I am famished ! ’ and the young 
man, in a state of remarkable exhaustion, leaned 
against the tree. 

Melissa’s heart was touched. In the bitter days of 
her gipsy life she had known the sensation he so artfully 
simulated. Overcome by his heartbroken tone, but 
not entirely divested of suspicion, she said, — 

‘ Dig under the tree near the roots, and you’ll find 
lots ; but mind you don’t tell,’ for Mliss had her 
hoards as well as the rats and squirrels. 

But the master, of course, was unable to find them , 
the effects of hunger probably blinding his senses. 
Mliss grew uneasy. At length she peered at him 
through the leaves in an elfish way, and questioned, — 
‘ If I come down and give you some, you’ll promise 
you won’t touch me T ’ 

The master promised. 

‘ Hope you’U die if you do I * 

The master accepted instant dissolution as a forfeit. 
Mliss slid down the tree. For a few moments nothing 
transpired but the munching of the pine-nuts. ‘ Do 
you feel better ? * she asked, with some solicitude. 
The master confessed to a recuj)erated feeling, and 
then, gravely thanking her, proceeded to retrace hia 
steps. As he expected, ho had not gone far before she 
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called him. He turned. She was standing there 
quite white, with tears m her widely ojHjned orbs. The 
master felt that the right moment had come. Going 
up to her, he took both her hands, and, looking in her 
tearful eyes, said, gravely, ‘ Lissy, do you remember 
the first evening you came to see me ? * 

Lissy remembered. 

‘You asked me if you might come to school, for you 
wanted to loam something and be better, and I said ’ 

‘ Come,’ responded the child, promptly. 

‘ What would you say if the master now came to 
you and said that he was lonely without his little 
scholar, and that he wanted her to come and teach him 
to be better ? ’ 

The child hung her head for a few moments in 
silence. The master waited patiently. Tempted by 
the quiet, a hare ran close to the couple, and raising 
her bright eyes and velvet forepaws, eat and gazed at 
them, A squirrel ran half-way down the furrowed 
bark of the fallen tree, and there stopped. 

‘ We are waiting, Lissy,* said the master, in a 
whisper, and the child smiled. Stirred by a passing 
breeze, the tree-tops rocked, and a long pencil of light 
stole through their interlaced boughs full on the 
doubting face and irresolute little figure. Suddenly 
she took the master’s hand in her quick way. What 
she said was scarcely audible, but the master, putting 
the black hair back from her forehead, kissed her ; and 
so, hand in hand, they passed out of the damp aisles 
and forest odours into the open sunlit road. 


Chapter ill 

Somewhat less spiteful in her intercourse with other 
scholars, Mliss still retained an offensive attitude in 
regard to Clytemnestra. Perhaps the jealous element 
was not entirely lulled in her passionate little breast. 
Perhaps it was only that the round curves and plump 
outline offered more extended pinching surface. But 
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while auoh ©bullitions were under the master’s control, 
her enmity occasionally took a' new and irrepressible 
form. 

The master in hia first estimate of the child’s 
character could not conceive that she had ever pos- 
sessed a doll. But the master, like many other 
•professed readers of character, was safer in o pos- 
teriori thaa a priori reasoning. Mliss had a doll, 
but then it was emphatically Mliss’ s doll, — a smaller 
copy of herself. Its unhappy existence had been a 
secret discovered accidentally by Mrs. Morpher. It had 
been the old-time companion of Mliss’ s wanderings, 
and bore evident marks of suffering. Its original 
complexion was long since washed away by the weather 
and anointed by the slime of ditches. It looked very 
much as Mliss had in days past. Its one gown of 
faded stuff was dirty and ragged as hers had been. 
Mliss had never been known to apply to it any childish 
term of endearment. She never exhibited it in the 
presence of other children. It was put severely to 
bed in a hollow tree near the school -house, and only 
allowed exercise during Mliss’ s rambles. Fulfilling 
a stern duty to her doll, as she would to herself, it 
knew no luxuries. 

Now Mrs. Morpher, obeying a commendable impulse, 
bought another doll and gave it to Mliss. The child 
received it gravely and curiously. The master on 
looking at it one day fancied he saw a slight resem- 
blance in its round red cheeks and mild blue eyes to 
Clytemnestra. It became evident before long that 
Mliss had also noticed the same resemblance. Accord- 
ingly she hammered its waxen head on the rocks when 
she was alone, and sometimes dragged it with a string 
round its neck to and from school. At other times, 
setting it up on her desk, she made a pin -cushion of 
its patient and inoffensive body. Whether this was 
done in revenge of what she considered a second 
figurative obtrusion of Cly tie’s excellences upon her, 
or whether she had an intuitive appreciation of the 
rites of certain other heathens, and, indulging in that 
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* Fetish ’ ceremony, imagined that the original of her 
wax model would pine away and hnally die, is a 
metaphysical question I shall not now consider. 

In spite of these moral vagaries, the master could 
not help noticing in her different tasks the working of 
a quick, restless, and vigorous perception. She knew 
neither the hesitancy nor the doubts of childhood.* 
Her answers in class were always slightly dashed with 
audacity. Of course she was not infallible. But her 
courage and daring in passing beyond her own depth 
and that of the floundering little swimmers around 
her, in their minds outweighed all errors of judgement. 
Children are not better than grown people in this 
respect, I fancy ; and whenever the little red hand 
flashed above her desk, there was a wondering silence, 
and even the master was sometimes oppressed with 
a doubt of his own experience and judgement. 

Nevertheless, certain attributes which at first amused 
and entertained his fancy began to afflict him with 
grave doubts. He could not but see that Mliss was 
revengeful, irreverent, and wilful. That there was but 
one better quality which pertained to her semi-savage 
disposition, — the faculty of physical fortitude and self- 
sacrifice, and another, though not always an attribute 
of the noble savage, — Truth. Mliss was both fearless 
and sincere ; perhaps in such a character the adjectives 
were synonymous. 

The master had been doing some hard thinking on 
this subject, and had arrived at that conclusion quite 
common to all who think sincerely, that he was gener- 
ally the slave of his own prejudices, when he deter- 
mined to call on the Rev. MeSnagley for advice. This 
decision was somewhat humiliating to his pride, as he 
and MeSnagley were not friends. But he thought of 
Mliss, and the evening of their first meeting ; and 
perhaps with a pardonable superstition that it was not 
chance alone that had guided her wilful feet to the 
school-house, and perhaps with a complacent con- 
sciousness of the rare magnanimity of the act, he 
choked back his dislike and went to MeSnagley, 
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The reverend gentleman was glad to see him. More- 
over, he observed that the master was looking ‘ pear- 
tish \ and hoped he had got over the ‘ neuralgy ’ and 
‘ rheumatiz \ He himself had been troubled with a 
dumb ‘ agcr ’ since last Conference. But ho had 
learned to ‘ rastlo and pray 

Pausing a moment to enable the master to write his 
certain method of curing the dumb ‘ ager ’ upon the 
book and volume of his brain, Mr. McSnagley pro- 
ceeded to inquire after Sister Morpher. ‘ She is an 
adornment to ChrisfetDanity, and has a likely growin* 
young family,’ added Mr. McSnagley; ‘and there’s 
that mannerly young gal, — so well beliaved, — ^Miss 
Clytie.’ In fact, Clyiio’s perfections seemed to affect 
him to such an extent that he dwelt for several minutes 
upon them. The master was doubly embarrassed. In 
the first place, there was an enforced contrast with 
poor Mliss in all this praise of Clytie. Secondly, there 
was something unpleasantly confidential in his ton© 
of speaking of Mrs. Morpher’ s earliest bom. So that 
the master, after a few futile efforts to say something 
natural, found it convenient to recall another engage- 
ment, and left without asking the information required, 
but in his after reflections somewhat imjustly giving the 
Rev. Mr. McSnagley the full benefit of having refused it. 

Perhaps this rebuff placed the master and pupil 
once more in the close communion of old. The child 
seemed to notice the change in the master’s manner, 
which had of late been constrained, and in one of their 
long post-prandial walks she stopped suddenly, and, 
mounting a stump, looked full in his face with big 
searching eyes. ‘ You ain’t mad ? ’ said she, with an 
interrogative shake of the black braids. ‘ No.’ ‘ Nor 
bothered ? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Nor hungry ? ’ (Hunger was to 
Mliss a sickness that might attack a person at any 
moment.) ‘ No.’ ‘ Nor thinking of her ? ’ ‘Of whom, 
Lissy ? ’ ‘ That white girl.’ (This was the latest 

epithet invented by Mliss, who was a very dark 
brunette, to express Clytemnestra.) ‘ No.’ ‘ Upon 
your word?* (A substitute for ‘Hope you’ll die?’ 

198 O 
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proposed by the master.) ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And sacred 
honour ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ Then Mliss gave him a fierce little 
kiss, and, hopping down, fluttered off. For two or 
three days after that she oondescended to appear more 
like other children, and be, as she expressed it, ‘ good 

Two years had passed since the master’s advent at 
Smith’s Pocket, and as his salary was not large, and 
the prospects of Smith’s Pocket eventually becoming 
the capital of the State not entirely definite, he con- 
templated a change. He had informed the school 
trustees privately of his intentions, but, educated young 
men of unblemished moral character being scarce at 
that time, he consented to continue his school term 
through the winter to early spring. None else knew 
of his intention except his one friend, a Dr. Duchesne, 
a young Creole physician known to the people of 
Wingdam as ‘ Duchesny He never mentioned it to 
Mrs. Morpher, Clytie, or any of his scholars. His 
reticence was partly the result of a constitutional in- 
disposition to fuss, partly a desire to be spared the 
questions and surmises of vulgar curiosity, and partly 
that he never really believed ho was going to do any- 
thing before it was done. 

He did not like to think of Mliss. It was a selfish 
instinct, i)erhaps, which made him try to fancy his 
feeling for the child* was foolish, romantic, and un- 
practical. He even tried to imagine that she would do 
better under the control of an older and sterner teacher. 
Then she was nearly eleven, and in a few years, by the 
rules of Red Mountain, would be a woman. He had 
done his duty. After Smith’s death he addressed 
letters to Smith’s relatives, and received one answer 
from a sister of Melissa’s mother. Thanking the 
master, she stated her intention of leaving the Atlantic 
States for California with her husband in a few months. 
This was a slight superstructure for the airy castle 
which the master pictured for Mliss’ s home, but it was 
easy to fancy that some loving, sympathetic woman, 
with the claims of kindred, might better guide her way- 
ward natund. Yet, when the master had read the letter. 
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Mliss listened to it carelessly, received it submissively, 
and afterwards cut figures out df it with her scissors, 
supposed to represent Clytemnestra, labelled ‘ the white 
girl to prevent mistakes, and impaled them upon the 
outer walls of the school-house. 

When the summer was about spent, and the last 
harvest had been gathered in the valleys, the master 
bethought itim of gathering in a few ripened shoots of 
the young idea, and of having his Harvest-Home, or 
Examination. So the savants and professionals of 
Smith’s Pocket were gathered to witness that time- 
honoured custom of placing timid children in a con- 
strained position, and bullying them as in a witness-box. 
As usual in such oases, the most audacious and self- 
possessed were the lucky recipients of the honours. 
The reader will imagine that in the present instance 
Mliss and Clytie were pre-eminent, and divided public 
attention ; Mliss with her clearness of material per- 
ception and self-reliance, Clytie with her placid self- 
esteem and saint-like correctness of deportment. The 
other little ones were timid and blundering. Mliss’s 
readiness and brilliancy, of course, captivated the 
greatest number and provoked the greatest applause. 
Slliss’s antecedents had unconsciously awakened the 
strongest sympathies of a class whose athletic forms wore 
ranged against the walls, or whose handsome bearded 
faces looked in at the windows. But Mliss’s popularity 
was overthrown by an unexpected circumstance. 

MeSnagley had invited himself, and had been going 
through the pleasing entertainment of frightening the 
more timid pupils by the vaguest and most ambiguous 
questions delivered in an impressive funereal tone ; and 
Mliss had soared into Astronomy, and was tracking 
the course of our spotted ball through space, and 
keeping time with the music of the spheres, and defining 
the tethered orbits of the planets, when MeSnagley 
impressively arose. ‘ Meelissy I ye were speaking of 
the revolutions of this yere yoarth and the move- 
menta of the sun, and I think ye said it had been 
a-doing of it since the oreashun, eh ? ’ Mliss nodded a 
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Bcornful affirmative. ‘ Well, war that the truth ? ’ 
said McSnagley, folding his arms, ‘ Yes,’ said Mliss, 
shutting up her little red lips tightly. The handsome 
outlines at the windows jx^orod further in the school- 
room, and a saintly Raphaol-face, with blond board 
and soft blue belonging to the biggest scamp in 

the diggings, turned toward the child and whispered, 
* Stick to it, Mlias ! ’ The reverend gentleman heaved 
a deep sigh, and oast a compassionate glance at the 
master, then at the children, and then rested his look 
on Clytie. That young woman softly elevated her 
round, white arm. Its seductive curves were enhanced 
by a gorgeous and massive specimen bracelet, the gift 
of one of her humblest v/orshippers, worn in honour 
of the occasion. There was a momentary silence. 
Clytie’s round cheeks were very pink and soft. Clytie’s 
big eyes were very bright and blue. Clytie’s low- 
necked white book-muslin rested softly on Clytie’s 
white, plump shoulders. Clytie looked at the master, 
and the master nodded. Then Clytie sx>oke softly : 

‘ Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and it 
obeyed him 1 ’ There was a low hum of applause in 
the school-room, a triumphant expression on McSnag- 
ley’ s face, a grave shadow on the master’s, and a comical 
look of disappointment reflected from the windows. 
Mliss skimmed rapidly over^her Astronomy, and then 
shut the book with a loud snap. A groan burst from 
McSnagley, an expression of astonishment from the 
school-room, a yell from the windows, as Mliss brought 
her red fist down on the desk, with the eniphatio 
declaration, 

‘ It’s a d — n lie. I don’t believe it I * 

Chaptbb IV 

The long wet season had drawn near its close. 
Signs of spring were visible in the swelling buds and 
rushing torrents. The pine-forests exhaled the fresher 
spicery. The azaleas were already budding, the 
oeanothus getting ready its lilao livery for spring. 
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Ot) the green upland which climbed Red Mountain at 
its southern aspect the long spike of the monk’s-hood 
shot up from its broad-leaved stool, and once more 
shook its dark-blue bells. Again the billow above 
Smith’s grave was soft and green, its crest just tossed 
with the foam of daisies and buttercups. The little 
graveyard had gathered a few now dwellers in the past 
year, and the mounds wore placed two by two by the 
little paling until they reached Smith’s grave, and 
there there was but one. General superstition had 
shunned it, and the plot beside Smith was vacant. 

There had been several placards posted about the 
tov/n, intimating that, at a certain period, a celebrated 
dramatic company would perform, for a few days, 
a series of ‘ side-splitting ’ and ‘ screaming ’ farces ; 
that, alteriiating pleasantly with this, there would be 
some melodrama and a grand divert iaement, which 
would include singing, dancing, &c. These announce- 
ments occasioned a great fluttering among the little 
folk, and were the theme of much excitement and 
great speculation among the master’s scholars. The 
master had promised Mliss, to whom this sort of thing 
was sacred and rare, that she should go, and on that 
momentous evening the master and Mliss ‘ assisted 

The performance was the prevalent style of heavy 
mediocrity ; the melodrama was not bad enough to 
laugh at nor good enough to excite. But the master, 
turning wearily to the child, was astonished, and felt 
something like self -accusation in noticing the peculiar 
effect upon her excitable nature. The red blood 
flushed in her cheeks at each stroke of her pantinji' 
little heart. Her small passionate lips wore slightly 
parted to give vent to her hurried breath. Her widely 
opened lids threw up and arched her black eyebrows. 
She did not laugh at the dismal comicalities of the 
funny man, for Mliss seldom laughed. Nor was she 
discreetly affected to the delicate extremes of the 
comer of a white handkerchief, as was the tender- 
hearted ‘Clytie*, who was talking with her ‘feller* 
and ogling the master at the same moment. But 
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when the performance was over, and the green curtain 
fell on the little stage, IVIliss drew a long deep breath, 
and turned to the master’s grave face with a half- 
apologetic smile and wearied gesture. Then she said, 
‘ Now take me home ! ’ and dropped the lids of her 
black eyes, as if to dwell once more in fancy on the 
mimio stage. 

On their way to Mrs. Morpber’s the ma^r thought 
proper to ridicule the whole performance. Now he 
shouldn’t wonder if Mliss thought that the young lady 
who acted so beautifully was really in earnest, and in 
love with the gentleman who wore such fine clothes. 
Well, if she were in love with him, it was a very un- 
fortunate thing ! * Why ? * said Mlisa, with an upward 
sweep of the drooping lid. ‘ Oh I well, he couldn’t 
support his wife at his present salary, and pay so 
much a week for his fine clothes, and then they wouldn’t 
receive as much wages if they wore married as if 
they were merely lovers, — that is,’ added the master, 
‘ if they are not already married to somebody else ; 
but I think the husband of the pretty young countess 
takes the tickets at the door, or pulls up the curtain, 
or snuffs the candles, or does something equally 
refined and ologant. As to the young man with nice 
clothes, which are really nice now, and must cost 
at least two and a half or three dollars, not to speak 
of that mantle of red drugget which I happen to 
know the price of, for I bought some of it for my 
room once, — as to this young man, Lisay, he is a pretty 
good fellow, and if he does drink occasionally, I don’t 
think people ought to take- advantage of it and give 
him black eyes, and throw him in the mud. Do you ? 
I am sure he might owe me two dollars and a half 
a long time, before I "would throw it up in his face, as 
the fellow did the other night at Wingdam.* 

Mliss bad taken his hand in both of hers and was 
trying to look in his eyes, which the young man kept 
as resolutely averted. Mliss had a faint idea of irony, 
indulging herself sometimes in a species of sardonic 
humour, which was equally visible in her actions and 
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her speech. But the young man continued in this 
strain until they had reached Mrs. Morpher’s, and he 
had deposited Mliss in her maternal charge. Waiving 
the invitation of Mrs. Morpher to refreshment and 
rest, and shading his eyes with his hand to keep out 
the blue-eyed Clytomnestra’s siren glances, he excused 
himself, and went home. 

For two ♦or three days after the advent of the 
dramatic company, Mlisa was late at school, and the 
master’s usual Friday afternoon ramble was for once 
omitted, owing to the absence of his trustworthy 
guide. As he was putting away his books and pre- 
paring to leave the school-house, a small voice piped at 
his side, ‘ Please, sir ! ’ The ma,;ter turned, and there 
stood Aristides Morpher. 

‘ Well, my little man,’ said the m ister, impatiently, 

‘ what is it ? quick I ’ 

‘Please, sir, me and “Korg” thinks that Mliss is 
going to run away agin.’ 

‘ What’s that, sir?’ said the master, with that unjust 
testinoss with which we always receive disagreeable news. 

‘ Why, sir, she don’t stay home any more, and 
“ Korg ” and me see her talking with one of those actor 
fellers, and she’s with him now; and please, sir, 
yesterday she told “ Kerg” and me she could make a 
speech as well as Miss Collorstlna Montmoressy, and 
she spouted right off by heart,’ and the little fellow 
paused in a collapsed condition. 

‘ What actor ? ’ asked the master. 

‘Him as wears the shiny hat. And hair. And 
gold pin. And gold chain,’ said the just Aristides, 
putting periods for commas to eke out his breath. 

The master put on his gloves and hat, feeling an 
unpleasant tightness in his chest and thorax, and 
walked out in the road. Aristides trotted along by 
his side, endeavouring to keep pace with his short 
legs to the master’s strides, when the master stopped 
suddenly, and Aristides bumped up against him. 
‘ Where were they talking ? ’ asked the master, as if 
continuing the conversation. 
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‘ At the Arcade,’ said Aristides. 

W^hen they reached the main street the master 
paused. ‘ Run down home,* said he to the boy. 
‘ If Mliss is there, come to the Arcade and tell me. 
If she isn’t there, stay home ; run I ’ And ofi trotted 
the ahort-leggod Aristides. 

The Arcade was just across the way, — a long, 
rambling building containing a bar-rootn, billiard- 
room, and restaurant. As the young man crossed the 
plaza he noticed that two or throe of the passers-by 
turned and looked after him. He looked at his clothes, 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his face, before 
he entered the bar-room. It contained the usual 
number of loungers, who stared at him as he entered. 
One of them looked at him so fixedly, and with such 
a strange expression, that the master stopped and 
looked again, and then saw it was only his own reflec- 
tion in a large mirror. This made the master think 
that perhaps he was a little excited, and so he took 
up a copy of the Red Mountain Banner from one of 
the tables, and tried to recover his composure by 
reading the column of advertisements. 

He then walked through the bar-room, through the 
restaurant, and into the billiard-room. The child was 
not there. In the latter apartment a person was 
standing by one of the tables with a broad- brimmed 
glazed hat on his head. The master recognized him 
as the agent of the dramatic company ; he had taken 
a dislike to him at their first meeting, from the peculiar 
fashion of wearing his beard and hair. Satisfied that 
the object of his search was not there, he turned to 
the man with a glazed hat. He had noticed the 
master, but tried that common trick of unconscious- 
ness, in which vulgar natures always fail. Balancing 
a billiard-cue in his hand, he pretended to play with 
a ball in the centre of the table. The master stood 
opposite to him imtil he raised his eyes ; when their 
glances met, the master walked up to him. 

He had intended to avoid a scene or quarrel, but 
when ho began to speak, something kept rising in 
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his throat and retarded his utterance, and his own 
voice frightened him, it sounded so distant, low, and 
resonant. 

‘ I understand,’ he began, ‘ that Melissa Smith, an 
orphan, and one of my scholars, has talked with you 
about adopting your profession. Is that so ? ’ 

The man with the glazed hat leaned over the table, 
and made ^n imaginary shot, that sent the ball spinning 
round the cushions. Then walking round the table 
he recovered the ball, and placed it upon the spot. 
This duty dischaigod, getting ready for another shot, 
he said, — 

‘ S’ pose she has ? ’ 

The master choked up again, but, squeezing the 
cushion of the table in his gloved hand, ho went on : — 

‘ If you are a gciitloman, I have only to tell you 
that I am her guardian, and responsible for her career. 
You know as well as I do the kind of life you offer 
her. As you may learn of any one here, I have already 
brought her out of an exisience worse than death, — -out 
of the streets and the contamination of vice. I am 
trying to do so again. I^et us talk like men. She 
has neither father, mother, sister, or brother. Are 
you seekhig to give her an equivalent for those ? 

The man with the glazed hat examined the point of 
his cue, and then looked aroiuid for somebody to enjoy 
the joke with him. 

‘ I know that she is a strange, wilful girl,’ con- 
tinued the master, ‘but she is better than she was. 
I believe that I have some influence over her still. 
I beg and hope, therefore, that you will take no further 
st^ps in this matter, but as a man, as a gentleman, 
leave her to me. I am willmg ’ But Ixere some- 

thing rose again in the master’s throat, and the sentence 
remained unfinisbed. 

The man with the glazed hat, mistaking the master’s 
silence, raised his head with a coarse, brutal laugh, 
and said in a loud voice, — 

‘ Want her yourself, do you ? That cock won’t 
fight here, young man 1 ’ 

o 3 
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The insult was more in the tone than the words, 
more in the glance thtfn tone, and more in the man* a 
instinctive nature than all these. The best appreciable 
rhetoric to this kind of animal is a blow. The master 
felt this, and, with his pont-up, nervous energy finding 
expression in the one act, he struck the brute full in 
his grinning face. The blow sent the glazed hat one 
way and the cue another, and tore the glove and skin 
from the master's hand from knuckle to joint. It 
opened up the comers of the fellow’s mouth, and spoilt 
the peculiar shape of his board for some time to come. 

There was a shout, an imprecation, a scuffle, and 
the trampling of many feet. Then the crowd parted 
right and left, and two sharp quick reports followed 
each other in rapid succession. Then they closed 
again about his opponent, and the master was stand- 
ing alone. He remembered picking bits of burning 
wadding from his coat-sleeve with his left hand. 
Some one was holding his other hand. Looking at it, 
he saw it was still bleeding from the blow, but his 
fingers were clenched around the handle of a glittering 
knife. He could not remember when or how he got it. 

The man who was holding his hand was Mr. Morpher. 
Ho hurried the master to the door, but the master held 
back, and tried to tell him as well as he could with 
his parched throat about ‘ Mliss *. ‘ It ’s all right, 

my boy,’ said Mr. Morpher. ‘ She ’s home ! ’ And 
they passed out into the street together. As they 
walked along Mr. Morpher said that Mliss had come 
running into the house a few moments before, and had 
dragged him out, saying that somebody was trying to 
kill the master at the Arcade. Wishing to be alone, 
the master promised Mr. Morpher that he would not 
seek the Agent again that night, and parted from him, 
taking the road toward the school-house. He was 
surprised on nearing it to find the door open, — still 
more surprised to find Mliss sitting there. 

The master’s nature, as I have hinted before, had, 
like most sensitive organizations, a selfish basis. The 
brutal taunt thrown out by his late adversary still 
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rankled in his heart. It was possible, he i))ought, 
that such a construction miglit»be put upon his affec- 
tion for the child, whicli at best was foolish and 
Quixotic. Besides, Ijad she not voluntarily abnegated 
his authority and afTcction ? And whet liad everybody 
else said al>out her ? Why should lio alone comlmt 
the opinion of all, and be at last obliged tacitly to 
confess the* truth of all they had predicted ? And he 
had been a participant in a low bar-room fight with 
a common boor, and risked his life, to prove what If 
What had he proved ? Nothing ! What would the 
j)oople say ? What would his friend say ? What 
would MeSnagloy say ? 

In his solf-acousation the last porBon he should 
have wished to meet was Mliss. He entered the door, 
and, going up to his desk, told the cliild, in a few 
cold words, that he was busy, and wisho<i to be alone. 
As she rose he took her vacant seat, and, silting down, 
buried his head in his hands. When ho looked up 
agaiir she was still standing there. She was looking 
at his face with an anxious expression. 

‘ Did you kill him ? ’ she asked. 

‘ No ! * said tlio master. 

‘ That ’s what 1 gave 3 ^ou the knife for 1 * said the 
child, quickl}^ 

‘ Gave me the knife ? * repeated the master, in 
bewilderment. 

‘ Yes, gave 3 "ou the knife. I was there under the 
bar. Saw you hit him. Saw you b(Hli fall. He 
dropped his old knife. I gave it to 3 'ou. Why didn’t 
you stick him ? * said Mliss rapidly, W'ith an expressive 
twinkle of the black eyes and a gesture of the little 
red hand. 

The master could only look his astonishment. 

‘ Yes,* said Mliss. * If you’d asked me, I’d told 
you I was off with the play-actors. Why was I off 
with the play-actors ? Because you wouldn’t toll me 
you was going away. I knew it. I hoard you toll 
the Doctor so. I wasn’t a-goin’ to stay here alone 
with those Morpbers. I’d rather die first.* 
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With a dramatic gesture which was perfectly oon- 
sistent with her character, ahe drew from her bosom a 
few limp green leaves, and, holding them out at arm’s 
length, said in her quick vivid way, and in the queer 
pronunciation of her old life, which she fell into when 
unduly excited, — 

‘ That ’b the poison plant you said would kill me. 
ril go with the play-actors, or I’ll eat this and die 
here. I don’t car© which. I won’t stay here, where 
they hate and despise me 1 Neither would you let 
me, if you didn’t hate and despise me too i * 

The passionate little breast heaved, and two big tears 
peeped over the edge of filliss’s eyelids, but she whisked 
them away with the corner of her apron as if they had 
been wasps. 

‘ If you lock me up in jail,* said Mliss fiercely, 

‘ to keep mo from the play-actors, I’ll poison myself. 
Father killed himself, — why shouldn’t 1? You said 
a mouthful of that root W'ould kill me, and I always 
carry it here,’ and she struck her breast with her 
clenched fist. 

The master thought of the vacant plot beside Smith’s 
grave, and of the passionate little figure before him. 
Seizing her hands in his and looking full into her 
truthful eyes, he said, — 

‘ Lisay, will you go with me 7 ’ 

The child put her arms around his neck, and said 
joyfully, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But now — to night T ’ 

‘ To-night.* 

And, hand in hand, they paxprd into the road, — the 
narrow road that had once brought her weary feet to 
the master’s door, and which it seemed she should not 
tread again alone. The stars glittered brightly above 
them. For good or ill the lesson had been learned, 
and behind them the school of Red Mountain closed 
upon them for ever. 
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‘ Yes,’ said the dealer, ‘our windfalls are of various 
kinds. Sonio customers are ignorant, and then I touch 
a dividend on my sujjerior knowledge. Some are dis- 
honest/ and here he held up the candle, so that the 
light fell strongly on his visitor, ‘ and in that case,* he 
continued, ‘ 1 profit by my virtue.’ 

Markhoim had but just entered from the daylight 
streets, and his 03^0* had not yet grown familiar with 
the mingled shine and darkness in the shop. At these 
pointed words, and before the near presence of the 
flame, he blinked painfully and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. ‘ You com© to me on Christ- 
mas r>ay,’ ho resumed, * when you know that I am 
alone in my house, put up my shutters, and make 
a point of refusing business. Well, you will have to 
pay for that ; you will have to pay for my loss of time, 
when 1 should be balanoing my books ; you will have 
to pay, besides, for a kind of manner that I remark in 
you to-day very strongly. I am the essence of discre- 
tion, and ask no awkward questions ; but when a 
customer cannot look me in the eye, he has to pay for 
it.’ The dealer once more chuckled ; and then, chang- 
ing to his usual business voice, though still with a note 
of irony, ‘ You can give, as usual, a clear account of 
how you came into the possession of the object T * he 
continued. ‘ Still your uncle’s cabinet ? A remarkable 
collector, sir ! * 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer stood 
almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold 
spectacles, and nodding his head with every mark of 
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■cUsbeK^^ ‘IVJalSkf^iiB ^etiir-ried bis -gaze wif& of 
infinite pity, a touch olJiotlrQi:* ^ 

** This timp/ said he, ‘.yau are in error. I have not 
come W«ullri>utii4o buy. I'have no-cuHos^to dispose 
of ; my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wainscot ; even 
in^ant^, i lyive doue well on the Stock Ei- 
chan^, and shouiOmore likely add to than otlhhrwise, 
apd*m|r errapd to^dn^ia siinplioity^ itself/* I seek a 
Ohnstftias^ pre3(i|kt lor^ lady,^ he contlnuesdT/ waxing 
more fluent as ho struck into the speech he had pre- 
pared ; ‘ and certainly t owe yon every excuse for thus 
disturbing you upon so small a matter. But the thing 
was noglected yesterday ; I must produce my little com- 
pliment at dinner ; and, as you very well know, a rich 
marriage is not a thing to bo neglected.’ 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to v/eigh this stat-omont incredulously. The 
ticking of many clocks among the curious lumber of 
the shop, and the faint rushing of the cabs in a near 
thoroughfare, filled up the interval of silence. 

‘ Weil, sir,’ said the dealer, ‘ be it so. You are an 
old customer after all ; and if, as you say, you have 
the chance of a good marnago, far be it from me to be 
an obstacle. Here is a nice thing for a lady now,* he 
went on, ‘ this hand glass — fifteenth century, war- 
ranted ; comes from a good collection, too ; but I 
reserve the name, in the interests of my customer, who 
was just like yourself, my dear sir, the nephew and solo 
heir of a remarkable collector.’ 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and 
biting voice, had stooped to take the object from its 
place ; and, as he had done so, a shock had passed 
through IVIarkheim, a start both of hand and foot, a 
sudden leap of many tumultuous passions to the face. 
It passed as swiftly as it came, and left no trace beyond 
a certain trembling of the hand that now received the 
glass. 

‘ A glass,’ he said hoarsely, and then paused, and 
repeated it more clearly. ‘ A glass ? For Christmas ? 
Surely not t * 
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‘ And why not ? * cried the dealer. ‘ Why not a 
glass ? ’ * 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable 
expression. ‘ You ask me why not ? ’ he said. ‘ Why, 
look here — look in it — look at yourself I Do you like to 
see it T No ! nor I — nor any man.’ 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim 
had so suddenly confronted him with the mirror ; but 
now, perceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he 
chuckled. ‘ Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard 
favoured,’ said he. 

‘ I ask you,’ said Markheim, ‘ for a Christmas 
present, and you give me this — this damned reminder 
of years, and sins, and follies — this hand-conscience ! 
Did you mean it ? Had you a thought in your mind ? 
Tell me. It will be better for you if you do. Come, 
tell me about yourself. I hazard a guess now, that you 
are in secret a very charitable man ? * 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It was 
very odd, Markheim did not appear to be laughing ; 
there was something in his face like an eager sparkle of 
hope, but nothing of mirth, 

^What are you driving at ? * the dealer asked. 

‘ Not charitable ? ’ returned the other gloomily. 
‘ Not charitable ; not pious ; not scrupulous ; un- 
loving, unbeloved ; a hand to get money, a safe to 
keep it. Is that all ? Dear God, man, is that all ? ’ 

‘ I will tell you what it is,’ began the dealer, with 
some sharpness, and then broke off again into a chuckle. 
‘ But I see this is a love match of yours, and you have 
been drinking the lady’s health.* 

‘ Ah r cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity, 
‘ Ah, have you been in love T Tell me about that.’ 

* I,’ cried the dealer. ‘ I in love ! I never had the 
time, nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. 
Will you take the glass ? ’ 

‘ Where is the hurry ? * returned Markheim. ‘ It 
is very pleasant to stand here talking ; and life is so 
short and insecure that I would not hurry away from 
any pleasure — no, not even fiom so mild a one as this. 
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We should rather cling, cling to what little we can get, 
like a man at a cliff’s, edge. Every second is a cliff, 
if you think upon it — a cliil a mile high — high enough, 
if wo fall, to dash ua out of every feature of humanity. 
Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. Let us talk of each 
other : why should wc wear this mask ? Let us be con- 
fidential. Who knows, we might become friends ? ’ 

‘ I have just one word to say to you,’ said, the dealer. 

* Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop ! ’ 

‘ True, true,’* said Markheim. ‘ Enough fooling. 
To business. Show me something else.’ 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace 
the glass upon tlic shelf, his thin blond hair falling 
over his eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little 
nearer, with one hand in the pocket of his greatcoat ; 
he drew himself up and filled his lungs ; at the same 
time many different emotions were depicted together on 
his face — terror, horror, and resolve, fascination and a 
physical repulsion ; and through a haggard lift of his 
upper lip, his teeth looked out. 

‘ This, perhaps, may suit,’ observed the dealer : and , 
then, as he began to re-arise, Markheim bounded from 
behind upon his victim. The long, skewerlike dagger 
flashed and fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, 
striking his temple on the shelf, and then tumbled on 
the floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, 
some stately and slow as was becoming to their groat 
age ; others garrulous and hurried. All these told out 
the seconds in an intricate chorus of tickings. Then 
the passage of a lad’s feet, heavily running on the pave- 
ment, broke in upon these smaller voices and startled 
Markheim into the consciousness of his surroundings. 
He looked about him awfully. The candle stood on 
the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a draught ; 
and by that inconsiderable movement, the whole room 
was filled with noiseless bustle and kept heaving like 
a sea; the tall shadows nodding, the gross blots of 
darkness swelling and dwindling as with respiration, 
the faces of the portraits and the china gods changing 
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and wavering like images in water. The inner door 
stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer of shadows 
with a long slit of daylight like a pointing finger. 

From these fear- stricken rovings, Markheim’s eyes 
returned to the body of his victim, where it lay both 
humped and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely 
meaner than in life. In these poor, miserly clothes, 
in that ungainly attitude, the dealer lay like bo much 
sawdust. Markhoim had feared to see it, and, lo I it 
was nothing. And yet, as he gazed, this bundle of 
old clothes and pool of blood began to find eloquent 
voices. There it must lie ; there was none to work the 
cunning hinges or direct the miracle of locomotion — 
there it must lie till it was found. Found I aye, and 
then ? Then would this dead flesh lift up a cry that 
would ring over England, and fill the world with the 
echoes of pursuit, xiye, dead or not, this was still the 
enemy. ‘ Time was that when the brains wore out,’ 
he thought ; and the first word struck into his mind. 
Time, now that the deed was accomplished — time, 
which had closed for the victim, had become instant 
and momentous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first one 
and then another, with every variety of pace and voice 
— one deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, another 
ringing on its treble notes the prelude of a waltz— 
the clocks began to strike the hour of three in the 
afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that 
dumb chamber staggered him. He began to bestir 
himself, going to and fro with the candle, beleaguered 
by moving shadows, and startled to the soul by chance 
reflections. In many rich mirrors, some of home design, 
some from Venice or Amsterdam, he saw his face 
repeated and repeated, as it were an array of spies ; 
his own eyes met and detected him ; and the sound 
of his own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the sur- 
rounding quiet. And still, as he continued to fill hia 
pockets, his mind accused him with a sickening itera- 
tion, of the thousand faults of his design. Ha should 
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have chosen a more qiiict hour ; ho should have pre- 
pared an alibi ; he Should not have used a knife ; 
he should have been more cautious, and only bound 
and gagged the dealer, and not killed him ; he should 
have l>eon more bold, and killed the servant also ; he 
should have done all things otherwise : poignant 
regrets, weary, incessant toiling of the mind to change 
what was unchangeable, to plan what was how useless, 
to be the architect of the irrevocable past. Mean- 
while, and behind all this activity, brute terrors, like 
the scurrying of rate in a deserted attic, tilled the 
more remote chambers of his brain with riot ; the hand 
of the constable would fall heavy on his shoulder, and 
his nerves would jerk like a hooked tish ; or he beheld, 
in galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gallows, 
and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down before 
his mind like a besieging army. It was impossible, 
he thought, but that some rumour of the struggle 
must have reached their ears and set on edge their 
curiosity ; and now, in all the neighbouring houses, 
he divined them sitting motionless and with uplifted 
ear — solitary people, condemned to spend Christmas 
dwelling alone on memories of the past, and now 
startingly recalled from that tender exercise ; happy 
family parties, struck into silence round the table, 
the mother still with raised finger : every degree and 
age and humour, but all, by their own hearths, prying 
and hearkening and weaving the rope that was to 
hang him. Sometimes it seemed to him he could not 
move too softly ; the clink of the tall Bohemian goblets 
rang out loudly like a bell ; and alarmed by the 
bigness of the ticking, he was tempted to stop the 
clocks. And then, again, with a swift transition of 
his terrors, the very silence of the place appeared 
a source of peril, and a thing to strike and freeze the 
passer-by ; and he would step more boldly, and bustle 
aloud among the contents of the shop, and imitate, 
with elaborate bravado, the movements of a busy man 
at ease in his own house. 
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But ho was now so pulled about by different alarms 
that, while one portion of his mind was still alert and 
cunning, another trembled on the* brink of lunacy. 
One hallucination in particular took a strong hold on 
his credulity. Tho neighbour hearkening with white 
face beside his window, the passer- by arrested by a 
horrible surmiae on the pavement — these could at 
worst BU£?\^oct, they could not know ; through tho 
brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds could 
penetrate. But here, within the house, was he alone ? 
He loiew he was ; he had watched the servant set 
forth sweet hoar ting, in her poor best, ‘ out for the 
day ’ written in every ribbon and smile. Yes, he was 
alone, of course ; and yet, in the bulk of empty house 
above him, he could surely hear a stir of delicate 
footing — he was surely conscious, inexplicably con- 
scious of some presence. Aye, surely ; to every room 
and corner of the house his imagination followed it; 
and now it was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes 
to see with ; and again it was a shadow of himself ; 
and yet again behold tho imago of the dead dealer, 
reinspirod with cunning and hatred. 

At times, with a strong effort, he would glance at 
the open door which still seemed to repel his oyes. 
The house was tall, the skylight small and dirty, tho 
day blind with fog ; and the light that filtered down 
to the ground story was exceedingly faint, and showed 
dimly on the threshold of the shop. And yet, in that 
strip of doubtful brightness, did there not hang waver- 
ing a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial 
gentleman began to boat with a staff on the sliop-door, 
accompanying hia blows with shouts and railleries in 
which the dealer was continually called upon by name. 
Markhoim, smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. 
But no I he lay quite still ; he was fled away far beyond 
earshot of these blows and shoutings ; he was sunk 
beneath seas of silence ; and his name, which would 
once have caught his notice above the howling of a 
storm, had become an empty sound. And presently 
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the jovial gentleman desisted from his knocking and 
departed. 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained to 
be done, to get forth from this accusing neighbour- 
hood, to plunge into a bath of London multitudes, 
and to reach, on the other side of day, that haven of 
safety and apparent innocence — his bed. One visitor 
had come : at any moment another might ‘/ollow and 
be more obstinate. To have done the deed, and yet 
not to reap the profit, would be too abhorrent a failure. 
The money, that was novr Markheim’s conoem ; and 
as a means to that, the kr^ys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, 
where the shadow was still lingering and shivering ; 
and with no conscious repugnance of the mind, yet 
with a tremor of the belly, he drew near the body of 
his victim. The human character had quite departed. 
Like a suit half-stuifed with bran, the limbs lay scat- 
tered, the trunk doubled, on the floor ; and yet the 
thing repelled him. Although so dingy and incon- 
siderable to the eye, he feared it might have more 
significance to the touch. He took the body by the 
shoulders, and turned it on its back, it was strangely 
light and supple, and the limbs, as if they had been 
broken, fell into the oddest postures. The face was 
robbed of all expression ; but it was as pale as wax, 
and shockingly smeared with blood about one temple. 
That was, for Markheim, the one displeasing circum- 
stance. It carried him back, upon the instant, to a 
certain fair- day in a fishers’ village : a grey day, 
a piping wind, a crowd upon the street, the blare of 
brasses, the booming of drums, the nasal voice of a 
ballad singer ; and a boy going to and fro, buried over 
head in the crowd and divided between interest and 
fear, until, coming out upon the chief place of con- 
course, he beheld a booth and a great screen with 
pictures, dismally designed, garishly coloured : Brown- 
rigg with her apprentice ; the Mannings with their 
murdered guest ; Weare in the death-grip of Thurtell ; 
and a score besides of famous crimes. The thing was 
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fts clear as aii illusion ; be was once again that little 
boy ; ho was looking once again, and with the same 
sense of physical revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was 
still stunned by the thumping of the drums. A bar 
of that day's music returned upon his memory ; and 
at that, for the first time, a qualm came over him, 
a breath of nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, 
which he i»ust instantly resist and conquer. 

Ke judgf d it more prudent to confront than to 
flee from these considerations ; looking the more 
hardily in the dead face, bending his mind to realize 
the nature and greatness of his crime. So little a 
while ago that face had moved with every change of 
sentiment, that pale mouth had spoken, that body 
bad been all on fire with governable energies 1 and now, 
and by his act, that piece of life had been arrested, 
as the horologisl, with interjected finger, arrests the 
beating of the clock. So he reasoned in vain ; he 
could rise to no more remorseful consciousness ; the 
same heart which had shuddered before the painted 
effigies of crime, looked on its reality unmoved. At 
best, he felt a gleam of pity for one who had been 
endowed in vain with all those faculties that can 
make the world a garden of enchantment, on© who 
had never lived and who was now dead. But of peni- 
tence, no, not a (rornor. 

With that, ahakviug himself clear of these considera- 
tions, he found the keys and advanced towards the 
open door of the shop. Outside, it had begun to rain 
smartly ; and the sound of the shower upon the roof 
had banished silence. Like some dripping cavern, 
the chambers of the house were haunted by an in- 
cessant echoing, which filled the oar and mingled 
with the ticking of the clocks. And, as Markheim 
approached the door, he seemed to hear, in answer 
to hia own cautious tread, the steps of another foot 
withdrawing up the stair. The shadow still palpitated 
loosely on the threshold. He threw e ton’s weight of 
resolve upon his muscles, and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the 
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hare floor and staira ; on the bright suit of armour 
posted, halbert in hand, upon the landing ; and on 
the dark wood-carvings, and framed pictures that 
hung against the yellow panels of the wainscot. So 
loud was the beating of the rain through all the 
house that, in Markhcim’s ears, it began to be dis- 
tinguished into many different sounds. Footsteps 
and sighs, the tread of regiments marching in the 
distance, the chink of money in the counting, and 
the creaking of doors held stealthily ajar, appeared 
to mingle with the patter of the drops upon the 
cupola and the gushing of the water in the pipes. 
The sense that h<j was not alone grew upon him to 
the verge of madness. On every side he was haunted 
and begirt by presences. Ho heard them moving 
in the upper chambers ; from the shop, ho heard 
the dead man getting to his logs ; and as he began 
with a great effort to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly 
before him and followed stealthily behind. If he were 
but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he would possess 
his soul ! And then again, and hearkening with ever 
fresh attention, he blessed himself for that unresting 
sense which hold the outposts and stood a trusty 
sentinel upon his life. His head turned continually 
on his neck ; his eyes, which seemed starting from 
their orbits, scouted on every side, and on every side 
were half-rewarded as with the tail of something 
nameless vanishing. The four-and- twenty steps to 
the first floor were four-and-twonty agonies. 

On that first story, the doors stood ajar, three of 
them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the 
throats of cannon. He could never again, he felt, be 
sufficiently immured and fortified from men’s observing 
eyes ; he longed to be home, girt in by walls, buried 
among bedclothes, and invisible to all but God And 
at that thought he wondered a little, recollecting 
tales of other murderers and the fear they were said 
to entertain of heavenly avengers. It was not so, at 
least, with him. He feared the laws of nature, lest, 
in their callous and immutable procedure, they should 
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preserve some damning evidence of liis crime. He 
feared tenfold more, with a Klavieh, superstitious terror, 
some scission in the continuity of man’s experience, 
some wilful illegality of nature. He played a game 
of skill, depending on the rules, calculating conse- 
quence from cause ; and what if nature, as the defeated 
tyrant overthrew the chess-board, should break the 
mould of ^jheir succession ? The like had befallen 
Napoleon (so writers said) when the winter changed 
the time of its appearance. The like might befall 
Markheim : the solid walls might become transparent 
and reveal his doings like those of bees in a glass 
hive ; the stout planks might yield under his foot like 
quicksands and detain him in their clutch ; aye, and 
there were soberer accidents that might destroy him : 
if, for instance, the house should fall and imprison 
him beside the body of his victim ; or the house next 
door should fly on fi.re, and the firemen invade him 
from all aides. These things he feaied ; and, in a 
sense, those things might bo called the hands of God 
reached forth against sin. But about God Himself he 
was at ease ; his act was doubtless exceptional, but so 
wore his excuses, which God know ; it was there, and 
not among men, that he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing-room, and 
shut the door behind him, he was aware of a respite 
from alarms. The room was quite dismantled, un- 
carpeted besides, and strewn with packing oases and 
incongruous furniture ; several great pier-glasses, in 
which he beheld himself at various angles, like an 
actor on a stage ; many pictures, framed and unframed, 
standing, with thoir faces to the wall ; a fine Sheraton 
sideboard, a cabinet of marquetry, and a groat old 
bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows opened 
to the floor ; but by great good fortune the lower part 
of the shutters had been olosod, and this concealed 
him from the neighbours. Hero, then, Markheim 
drew in a packing case before tho cabinet, and began 
to search among the keys. It was a long business, 
for there were many ; and it was irksome, besides ; for, 
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after all, there might be nothing in the cabinet, and 
time was on the wing.^^ But the closeness of the occu- 
pation sobered him. With the tail of his eye he saw 
the door — even glanced at it from time to time directly, 
like a besieged commander pleased to verify the good 
estate of his defences. But in truth ho was at peace. 
The rain falling in the street sounded natural and 
pleasant. Presently, on the other side, the notes of a 
piano were wakened to the music of a h 3 iTnn, and the 
voices of many children took up the air and words. 
How stately, how comfortable was the melody 1 How 
fresh the youthful voices ! Markheim gave car to it 
smilingly, as he sorted out the keys ; and his mind 
was thronged with answerable ideas and images ; 
church-going children and the pealing of the high 
organ ; children afield, bathers by the brookside, 
ramblers on the brambly common, kite-flyers in the 
windy and cloud- navigated sky ; and then, at another 
cadence of the hymn, back again to church, and the 
somnolence of summer Sundays, and the high genteel 
voice of the parson (which he smiled a little to recall) 
and the paintt^d Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

And aa he sat thus, at once busy and absent, ho 
was startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of fire, 
a bursting gush of blood, wont over him, and then he 
stood transflxed and thrilling. A step mounted the 
stair slowly and steadily, and presently a hand was 
laid upon the knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 
opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vice. What to expect he 
knew not, whether the dead man walking, or the official 
ministers of human justice, or some chance witness 
blindly stumbling in to consign him to the gallows. 
But when a face was thrust into the aperture, glanced 
round the room, looked at him, nodded and smiled 
as if in friendly recognition, and then withdrew again, 
and the door closed behind it, his fear broke loose from 
his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound of this the 
visitant returned. 
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* Did you call me ? * he asked pleasantly, and with 
that he entered the room and 'closed the door behind 
him. 

Markhoim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. 
Perhaps thfjre was a film upon his sight, but the outlines 
of the new-comer seemed to change and waver like 
those of the idols in the wavering candlelight of the 
shop ; and at times he thought he knew him ; and 
at times he thought he bore a likeness to himself ; 
and always, like a lump of living terror, there lay in his 
bosom the conviction that this thing was not of the 
earth and not of God. 

And yot the creature had a strange air of the 
commonplace, as he stood looking on Markheim with 
a smile ; and when he added ; ‘You are looking for 
the money, I believe ? ’ it was in the tones of every- 
day politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

‘ I should warn you,* resumed the other, ‘ that the 
maid has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and 
will soon bo here. If Mr. Markheim be found in this 
house, I need not describe to him the consequences.* 

‘ You know me ? * cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. ‘ You have long been a favourite 
of mine/ he said ; ‘ and I have long observed and 
often sought to help you.* 

‘ What are you ? * cried Markheim ; ‘ the devil T ’ 

‘ What I may bo,’ returned the other, ‘ cannot affect 
the service I propose to render you.* 

‘ It can/ cried Markheim ; ‘ it does 1 Be helped 
by you ? No, never ; not by you I You do not know 
me yet ; thank God, you do not know me I * 

‘ I know you,’ replied the visitant, with a sort of kind 
severity or rather firmness, ‘ I know you to the soul.* 
‘ Know me I * cried Markheim. ‘ Who can do so ? 
My life is but a travesty and slander on myself. I 
have lived to belie my nature. All men do ; ell men 
are better than this disguise that grows about and 
stifles them. You see each dragged away by life, like 
one whom bravos have seized and mufded in a cloak. 
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If they had their own control — if you could see their 
faces, they would be altogether different, they would 
shine out for heroes and saints ! I am worse than 
most ; myself is more overlaid ; my excuse is known 
to me and God. But, had I the time, I could disclose 
myself.* 

‘ To me ? * inquired the visitant. 

‘ To you before all,* returned the murdereh ‘ I sup- 
posed you were intelligent. I thought — since you 
exist — you would prove a reader of the heart. And 
yet you would propose to judge me by my acts ! 
Think of it ; my acts ! I was born and I have lived 
in a land of giants ; giants have dragged mo by the 
wrists since I was born out of my mother — the giants 
of oiroumstanoe. And you would judge me by my 
acts I But can you not look within ? Can you not 
understand that evil is hateful to me T Can you not 
see within me the clear writing of conscience, never 
blurred by any wilful sophistry, although too often 
disregarded ? Can you not read me for a thing that 
surely must bo common as humanity — the unwilling 
sinner T * 

‘ All this is very feelingly expressed,’ was the reply, 
‘ but it regards me not. Those points of consis- 
tency are beyond my province, and I care not in the 
least by what compulsion you may have been dragged 
away, so as you are but carried in the right direction. 
But time flies ; the servant delays, looking in the faces 
of the crowd and at the pictures on the hoardings, 
but still she keeps moving nearer ; and remember, it 
is as if the gallows itself was striding towards you 
through the Christmas streets I Shall I help you ; 
I, who know all ? Shall I tell you where to find the 
money T ’ 

‘ For what price ? * asked Markheim. 

‘ I offer you the service for a Christmas gift,’ returned 
the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling with a kind 
of bitter triumph. ‘ No,* said he, ‘ I will take nothing 
at your hands ; if I were dying of thirst, and it was 
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your hand that put the pitcher to my lips, I should find 
the courage to refuse. It may be credulous, but I will 
do nothing to commit myself to evil.* 

‘ I have no objection to a deathbed repentance,* 
observed the visitant. 

‘ Because you disbelieve their efficacy ! * Markheim 
cried. 

‘ I do ndt say so,* returned the other ; ‘ but I look 
on these things from a different side, and when the 
life is done my interest falls. The man has lived 
to serve mo, to spread black looks under colour of 
religion, or to sow tares in the wheat-field, as you 
do, in a course of weak compliance with desire. Now 
that he draws so near to hia deliverance, he can add 
but on© act of service — to repent, to die smiling, and 
thus to build up in confidence and hope the more 
timorous of my surviving followers. I am not so 
hard a master. Try me. Aooept my help. Please 
yourself in life as you have done hitherto ; please 
yourself more amply, spread your elbows at the board ; 
and when the night begins to fall and the curtains to 
be drawn, I tell you, for your greater comfort, that 
you will find it even easy to compound your quarrel 
with your conscience, and to make a truckling peace 
with God. I came but now from such a deathbed, 
and the room was full of sincere mourners, listening 
to the man*s last words : and when I looked into that 
face, which had been set as a flint against mercy, 
I found it smiling with hop©.* 

‘ And do you, then, suppose me such a creature ? * 
asked Markheim. ‘ Do you think I have no more 
generous aspirations than to sin, and sin, and sin, and, 
at the last, sneak into heaven T My heart rises at the 
thought. Is this, then, your experience of mankind ? 
or is it because you find me with red hands that you 
presume such baseness ? and is this crime of murder 
indeed so impious as to dry up the very springs of good ? ’ 

* Murder is to mo no special category,* replied the 
other. ‘ All sins are murder, even as all life is war, 
I behold your race, like starving mariners on a raft. 
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plucking crusts out of the hands of famine and feeding 
on each other’s lives. 1 follow sins beyond the moment 
of their acting ; I find in all that the last consequence 
is death ; and to my eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts 
her mother with such taking graces on a question of 
a ball, drips no less visibly with human gore than 
such a murderer as yourself. Do I say that I follow 
sins T 1 follow virtues also ; they diifer not by the 
thickness of a nail, they are both scythes for the reaping 
angel of Death. Evil, for which 1 live, consists not 
in action but in character. The bad man is dear to 
mo ; not the bad act, whoso fruits, if we could follow 
them far enough dovm the hurtling cataract of the 
ages, might yet be found more blessed than those of 
the rarest virtues. And it is not because you have 
killed a dealer, but because you are Markhoim, that 
1 oiler to forward your escape.’ 

‘ I will lay my heart o\^n to you,’ answered Mark- 
heim. ‘ This crime on which you find mo is my last. 
On my way to it I have learned many lessons ; itself 
is a lesson, a momentous lesson. Hitherto I have 
been driven with revolt to what I would not ; I was 
a bond-slave to poverty, driven and scourged. There 
are robust virtues that can stand in these temptations ; 
mine was not so ; I had a thirst of pleasure. But 
to-day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and riches — both the power and a fresh resolve to be 
myself. I become in all things a free actor in the 
world ; I begin to see myself all changed, these hands 
the agents of good, this heart at peace. Something 
comes over me out of the past ; something of what 
I have dreamed on Sabbath evenings to the sound of 
the church organ, of what I forecast when I shed tears 
over noble books, or talked, an innocent child, with 
my mother. There lies my life; I have wandered 
a few years, but now I see once more my city of 
destination.' 

* You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, 
I think ? * remarked the visitor ; ‘ and there, if I mis- 
take not, you have already lost some thousands t ’ 
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‘Ah,* said Maikhoim, ‘but this time I have a sure 
thing.’ 

‘ This time, again, you will lose,’ replied the visitor 
quietly. 

‘ Ah, but I keep back the half ! ’ cried Markheim, 

‘ That also you will lose,’ said the other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. ‘Well, 
then, whatT matter ? ’ he exclaimed. * Say it be lost, 
say I am plunged again in poverty, shall one part of 
me, and that the worse, continue until the end to 
override the better ? Evil and good run strong in 
me, haling mo both ways. I do not love the one 
thing, I love all. I can conceive gioat deeds, renun- 
ciations, martyrdoms ; and though I be fallen to 
such a crime as murder, pity is no stranger to ray 
thoughts. I pity the poor ; who knows their trials 
better than myself ? I pity and help them ; I prize 
love, I love honest laughter ; there is no good thing 
nor true thing on earth but I love it from my heart. 
And are my vices only to direct my life, and my 
virtues to lie without effect, like some passive lumber 
of the mind ? Not so ; good, also, is a spring of 
acts.’ 

But the visitant raised his finger. ‘For six-and- 
thirty years that you have been in this world,’ said 
he, ‘ through many changes of fortune and varieties 
of humour, I have watched you steadily fall. Fifteen 
years ago you would have started at a theft. Three 
years back you would have blenched at the name of 
murder. Is there any crime, is there any cruelty or 
meanness, from which you still recoil ? — five years 
from now I shall detect you in the fact I Downward, 
downward, lies your way ; nor can anything but death 
avail to stop you.* 

‘ It is true,’ Markheim said huskily, ‘ I have in 
some degree complied with evil. But it is so with 
all : the very saints, in the mere exorcise of living, 
grow less dainty, and take on the tone of their sur- 
roundings.’ 

* 1 will propound to yon one simple question,’ said 
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the other ; * and as you answer, I shall read to you 
your moral horoscope. You have grown in many 
things more lax ; possibly you do right to be so ; and 
at any account, it is the same with all men. But 
granting that, are you in any one particular, how- 
ever trifling, more difficult to please with your own 
conduct, or do you go in all things with a looser 
rein T * ' 

‘ In any one 7 ’ repeated Markheim, with an anguish 
of consideration. ‘ No,’ he added, with despair, ‘ in 
none ! I have gone down in all.’ 

‘ Then,* said the visitor, * content yourself with what 
you are, for you will never change ; and the words of 
your part on this stage are irrevocably written down.’ 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and indeed 
it was the visitor who first broke the silence. ‘ That 
being so,’ he said, * shall I show you the money T ’ 

* And grace 7 ’ cried Markheim. 

‘ Have you not tried it ? ’ returned the other. ‘ Two 
or three years ago, did I not see you on the platform 
of revival meetings, and was not your voice the loudest 
in the hymn 7 ’ 

‘ It is true,’ said Markheim ; ‘ and 1 see clearly 
what remains for me by way of duty. I thank you 
for these lessons from my soul ; my eyes are opened, 
and 1 behold myself at last for what I am.’ 

At this moment, the sharp note of the door-bell 
rang through the house ; and the visitant, as though 
this were some concerted signal for which he had 
been waiting, changed at once in his demeanour. 

‘ The maid ! * he criecL ‘ She has returned, as I 
forewarned you, and there is now before you one 
more difficult passage. Her master, you must say, 
is ill ; you must let her in, with an assured but rather 
serious countenance — no smiles, no overacting, and 
I promise you success ! Once the girl within, and 
the door closed, the same dexterity that has already 
rid you of the dealer will relieve you of this last danger 
in your path. Thenceforward you have the wliole 
evening — the whole night, if needful — to ransack the 
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treasures ©f tne house and to make good your safety. 
This is he Ip that comes to you With the mask of danger. 
Up ! ’ he cried ; ‘ up, friend ; your life hangs trembling 
in the scales : up, and act ! * 

Markheim steadily regarded his counsellor. ‘ If 
I be condemned to evil acts,^ he said, ‘ there is still 
one door of freedom open — I can cease from action. 
If my life t>e an ill thing, I can lay it down. Though 
I be, as you say truly, at the beck of every small 
temptation, I can yet, by one decisive gesture, place 
myself beyond the reach of all. My lov^e of good is 
damned to barrenness ; it may, and let it bo ! But 
I have still my hatred of evil ; and from that, to your 
galling disappointment, you shall see that 1 can draw 
both energy and courage.’ 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a 
wonderful and lovely change : they brightened and 
softened with a tender triumph, and, even as they 
brightened, faded and dislimnod. But Markheim did 
not pause to watch or understand the transformation, 
lie opened the door and went downstairs very slowly, 
thinking to himself. His past went soberly before 
him ; he behold it as it was, ugly and strenuous like 
a dream, random as chance-medley — a scene of defeat. 
Life, as he thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer ; 
but on the farther side he perceived a quiet haven 
for his bark. He paused in the passage, and looked 
into the shop, where the candle still burned by the 
dead body. It was strangely silent. Thoughts of the 
dealer swarmed into his mind, as he stood gazing. 
And then the bell once more broke out into impatient 
clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with 
something like a smile. 

‘ You had bett-er go for the police,’ said he : ‘I have 
killed your master.’ 
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The Reverend Murdoch Soulis was long minister of 
the moorland parish of Balwcary, in the vale of Uule. 
A severe, bleak-faced old man, dreadful to his hearers, 
he dwelt in the last years of his life, without relative 
or servant or any human company, in the email and 
lonely manse under the Hanging Shaw. In spite of 
the iron composure of his features, his eye was wild, 
scared, and uncertain ; and when he dwelt, in private 
admonitions, on the future of the impenitent, it 
seemed as if his eye pierced through the storms of 
time to the terrors of eternity. Many young persons, 
coming to prepare themselves against the season of 
the Holy Communion, were dreadfully affected by his 
talk. He had a sermon on 1st Peter, v. and 8th, ‘ The 
devil as a roaring lion,^ on the Sunday after every 
seventeenth of August, and. he was accustomed to 
surpass himself upon that text both by the appalling 
nature of the matter and the terror of his bearing 
in the pulpit. The children were frightened into fits, 
and the old looked more than usually oracular, and 
were, all that day, full of those hints that Hamlet 
deprecated. The manse itself, where it stood by the 
water of Dule among some thick trees, with the Shaw 
overhanging it on the one side, and on the other many 
cold, moorish hilltops rising towards the sky, had 
begun, at a very early period of Mr. Soulis’ s ministry, 
to be avoided in the dusk hours by all who valued 
themselves upon their prudence ; and guidmen sitting 
at the clachan ale-house shook their heads together at 
the thought of passing late by that uncanny neigh- 
bourhooi There was one spot, to be more particular, 
which was regarded with special awe. The manse 
stood between the high road and the water of Dule, 
with a gable to each ; its back was towards the kirk- 
town of Balweary, nearly half a mile away ; in front 
of it, a bare garden, hedged with thorn, occupied the 
land between the river and the road. The house was 
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two stories high, with two large rooms on each. It 
opened not directly on the gardea, but on a causewayed 
path, or passage, giving on the road on the one hand, 
and closed on the other by the tall willows and elders 
that bordered on the stream. And it was this strip 
of causeway that enjoyed among the young parish- 
ioners of Balweary bo infamous a reputation. The 
minister walked there often after dark, sometimes 
groaning aloud in the instancy of his unspoken prayers ; 
and when be was from home, and the manse door 
was locked, the more daring schoolboys ventured, with 
boating hearts, to ‘follow my leader’ across that 
legendary spot. 

This atmosphere of terror, surroimding, as it did, a 
man of God of spotless character and orthodoxy, was 
a common cause of wonder and subject of inquiry among 
the few strangers who wore led by chance or business 
into that unknown, outl3dng country. But many even 
of the people of the parish were ignorant of the strange 
events which had marked the first year of Mr. Soulis’s 
ministrations ; and among those who were better in- 
formed, Bome were naturally reticent, and others shy 
of that particular topic. Now and again, only, one 
of the older folk would warm into courage over his 
third tumbler, and recount the cause of the minister’s 
strange looks and solitary life. 


Fifty years syne, when Mr. Soulis cam* first into 
Ba’weary, he was still a young man — a callaiit, the 
folk said — fu’ o’ book learnin’ and grand at the exposi- 
tion, but, as was natural in sao young a man, wi’ 
nae leevin’ experience in religion. The younger sort 
were greatly taken wi’ his gifts and his gab ; but auld, 
concerned, serious men and women were moved oven 
to prayer for the young man, whom they took to be a 
self- deceiver, and the parish that was like to be sae 
ill-supplied. It was before the days o’ the mgderates 
— weary fa’ them ; but ill things are like guid — they 
baith come bit by bit, a pickle at a time ; and there 
F 
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were folk even then that said th{> Lord had left t-ho 
college professors to their ain devices, an’ the lads that 
went to study wi’ them wad hae done mair and bettor 
sittin’ in a peat-bog, like their forebears of the perse- 
cution, wi’ a Bible under their oxter and a speerit o’ 
prayer in their heart. There was nae doubt, on3rway, 
but that Mr. Soulis had been ower lang at the college. 
He was careful and troubled for mony things besides 
the ae thing needful. He had a feck o’ books wi’ him 
—mair than had ever been seen before in a’ that pres- 
bytery ; and a sair wark the carrier had wi’ thorn, for 
they w'ore a’ like to have smoored in the Boil’s Hag 
betw'cen this and Kilmackorlio. 'I’hoy wore books o’ 
divinity, to be sure, or so they ca’d thoiu ; but the 
serious wore o’ opinion there w^as little service for sao 
mony, when the hail o’ God’s Word would gang in the 
neuk of a plaid. Then he wad sit half the day and 
half the nicht forb3"e, which was scant deoeid — writiu’, 
nae less ; and tirst, they were foanni he w ad read his 
sermons ; and syne it proved he was writin’ a book 
himsel’, which was surely no fittin’ for auo of his years 
an’ sma’ experience. 

Onyway it behoved him to get an auld, decent 
wdfe to keep the manse for him an’ see to his bit 
denners ; and he was recommended to art auld limmer 
— Janet M ‘Clour, they ca’d her — and sac far left to 
himsel’ as to be ower persuaded. There was mony 
advised him to the contrar, for Janet was mair than 
suspeckit by the best folk in Ba’ weary, Lang or that, 
she had had a wean to a dragoon ; she hadnae come 
forrit^ for maybe thretty year; and bairns had seen 
her mumblin’ to hersol’ up on Key’s Hjan in the 
gleamin’, whilk was an unco time an’ place for a God- 
fearin’ woman. Howsoever, it was the laird himsel’ 
that had first tauld the minister o’ Janet ; and in 
thae days be wad have gane a far gate to plcesure the 
laird. When folk tauld him that Janet was sib to the 
deil, it was a* superstition by his way of it ; an’ when 


* To com© forrit — to offer oneself as a communicant. 
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they cast up the Bible to him an* the witch of Endor, 
be wad fchreep it doun theit thrapples that thir 
days were a* gane by, and the deii waa mercifully 
restrained. 

Weeh when it got about the clachan that Janet 
M^Clour was to be servant at the manse, the folk were 
fair mad wi’ her an* him thegother ; and some o* the 
guid wives ftad nae bettor to dao than get round her 
door choeka and chairge her wi* a’ that was ken’t again 
her, frae the aodger’s bairn to John Tamson’s twa kye. 
She wavS na.« great speaker ; folk usually let her gang 
her ain gate, an* she let them gang theirs, wi’ neither 
Eair-gpid-een nor Fair-guid-day ; but when she buckled 
to, she had a tongue to deave the miller. Up she got, 
an* there wasnae an auld story in Ba’ weary but she 
gart somebody lowp for it that day ; they couldnae say 
ae thing but she could say twa to it ; till, at the hinder 
end, the guidwives up and claught baud of her, and 
clawed the coats aff her back, and pu’d her doun the 
clachan to the water o’ Dule, to see if she wore a witch 
or no, soum or droun. The carline skirled till yo could 
boar her at the Hangin* Shaw, and she focht like ten ; 
there was mony a guidwif© bure the mark of her neist 
day an’ mony a lang day after ; and just in the hottest 
u’ the collieshangio, wba suld come up (for his sins) 
but the new minister. 

‘Women,’ said he (and h© had a grand voice), ‘I 
charge you in the Lord’s'name to let her go.’ 

Janet ran to him — she was fair wud wi’ terror — 
an* clang to him, an’ prayed him, for Christ’s sake, 
save her frae the cummers ; an’ they, for their pairt, 
tauld him a* that was ken’t, and maybe mair. 

‘ Woman,’ says he to Janet, ‘ is this true ? ’ 

‘ As the Lord secs me,’ says she, ‘ as the Lord 
made me, no a word o’t. Forbye the bairn,’ says she, 

‘ I’ve been a decent woman a’ my days.’ 

‘ Will you,’ says Mr. Soulis, ‘ in the name of God, 
and before me, His unworthy minister, renounce the 
devil and his works T ’ 

Weol, it wad appear that when he askit that, she 
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gave a girn that fairly fiichtit theio that saw her, an* 
they could hear her teeth play dirl thegether in her 
chafts ; but there was naothing for it but the ae way 
or the ither ; an* Janet lifted up her hand and re- 
nounced the deil before them a*. 

‘ And now,’ anys Mr, Soulis to the guidwives, 

‘ home with ye, one and all, and pray to God for His 
forgiveness.’ 

And he giecl Janet bis arm, though she had little 
on her but a nark, and took her up the clachan to her 
ain door like a leddy of the land ; an’ her scrieghin’ 
and laughin’ as was a scandal k) be heard. 

There were mony g»ave folk lang ewer their prayers 
that nitht ; but when the morn cam’ there was sio 
a fear fell upon a’ Ba’weary that the bairns hid their- 
eels, and even the men folk stood and keekit frae their 
doors. For there was Janet oomin* doun the clachan 
— her or her likeness, nane could tell — wi’ her neck 
thrawm, and her held on ae side, like a body that has 
been hangit, and a girn on her face like an unstreakit 
corp. By- an’ -by they got used wi’ it, and even speered 
at her to ken what W'as wraT)g ; but frae that day forth 
she couldnae speak like a Christian woman, but slavered 
and played click wi’ bor tooth like a pair o’ shears ; 
and frae that day forth the name o’ God cam’ never 
on her lips. Whiles she would try to say it, but it 
michtnae be. Them that kenned best said least ; but 
they never gied that Thing the name o’ Janet M ‘Clour ; 
for the auld Janet, by their way o’t, was in muckle 
hell that day. But the minister was neither to baud 
nor to bind ; he preached about naething but the folk’s 
cruelty that had gi’on her a stroke of the palsy ; he 
skelpt the bairn.*< that meddled her ; and he had her 
up to the manse that same nicht, and dwalled there a’ 
his lane wi’ her under the Hangiu’ Shaw. 

Weel, time gaed by ; and the idler sort commenced 
to think mail* lichtly o* that black business. The 
minister was weel thocht o’ ; he was aye late at the 
writing, folk wad see his oan’io doon by the Dale 
water after tw^ai’ at e’en ; and he seemed pleased wi* 
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hiniiser and upsitfcen as at first, though a’ body could 
see that he was dwining. As for Janet flho cam’ an’ 
she gaed ; if she diduae speak iniicklo afore, it was 
reason she should speak loss then ; she meddled 
naebody ; but she was an eldritch thing to see, 
an’ nane wad hae mistrysted wi’ her for Ba’ weary 
glebe. 

About tlfe end o’ July thme cam’ a spell o’ weather, 
the like o’t never was in that country side ; it was 
lown an’ hot an’ heartless ; the herds oouldnao win 
up the Black Hill, the bairns wore owor weariet to 
play ; an’ yet it was gousty too, wi’ claps o’ het wund 
that i;umin’led in the glens, and bits o’ shouers that 
slockened naething. We aye thocht it but to tbun’er 
on the morn ; but the morn cam’, an’ the morn’s 
morning, and it was aye the same uncanny Tvoather, 
sair on folks and l.)e3tiaL Of a’ that wore the waur, 
nane sulfered like Mr, Soulis ; ho could neither sleep 
nor eat, he tauld his ciders ; an’ when he wasnae 
writin’ at hia weary book, ho wad be stravaguin* 
ower a’ the countryside hke a man possessed, when 
a’ body else was blytbe to keep caller ben the 
house. 

Abune Hangin’ Shaw, in the hiold o’ the Black 
Hill, there’s a bit enclosed grurid wi’ an iron yett ; 
and it sooms, in the auld days, that was the kirkyaird 
o’ Ba’ weary, and consecrated by the Bapiata before 
the blessed licht ebone upon the kingdom. It was 
a great bowlf o’ Mr, Boulia’s, onyway ; there he 
would sit an’ considor his sermons; and indeed it’s 
a bieldy bit. Wool, as he cam’ owor the wast end o’ 
the Black Hill, ae day, h(3 saw first twa, an syne 
fower, an’ syne seoven corbie craws floein’ round an’ 
round abune the auld kirkyaird. They flew laigh 
and heavy, an’ squawked to ither as they gaed ; and 
it was clear to Mr, Boulis that something had put 
them frao their ordinar. He wasnae easy tieyed, an’ 
gaed straucht up to the wa’s ; an’ what suld he find 
there but a man, or the appearance of a man, sittin’ 
in the inside upon a giavo. ilc was of a great stature. 
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an’ black as hell, and his e’en were singular to see.* 
Mr. Soulia had heard tell o’ black men, mony’s the time ; 
but there was something unco about this black man that 
daunted him. Hot as ha was, he took a kind o’ cauld 
grue in the marrow o’ his banes ; but up he spak for 
a’ that ; an’ says be : ‘ My friend, are you a stranger 
in this place ? * The black man answered never a word ; 
he got upon his feet, an’ begude to hirsle to the wa* 
on the far side ; but he aye lookit at the minister ; 
an* the minister stood an’ lookit back ; till a* in 
a moenute the black man was ower the wa’ an’ rinnin’ 
for the bield o* the trees. Mr. Soulia, ho hardly kenned 
why, ran after him ; but he was sair forjaskit wi’ his 
walk an’ the bet, unhalesome weather ; and rin as 
he likit, he got nae mair than a glisk o’ the black 
man amang the birka, till he won doun to the 
foot o’ the hill-side, an’ there he saw him anco mair, 
gaun, hap, step, an’ lowp, ower Dule water to the 
manse. 

Mr. Soulis wasnae weel pleased that this fearsome 
gangrel suld mak’ sae free wi’ Ba’ weary manse ; an’ 
he ran the harder, an’, wet shoon, ower the burn, an’ 
up the walk ; but the deil a black man was there to 
see. He stepped out upon the road, but there waa 
naebody there ; ho goed a* ower the gairden, but nu, 
nae black man. At the hinder end, and a bit feared 
as was but natural, he lifted the hasp and into the 
manse ; and there was Janet M’Clour before his een, 
wi’ her thrawn oraig, and nane sao pleased to see him. 
And he aye minded sinsyne, when first he set his een 
upon her, he had the same oauld and deidly gruo. 

‘ Janet,’ says he, ‘ have you seen a black man ?’ 

‘ A black man T ’ quo’ she. ‘ Save us a’ ! Ye’re 
no wise, minister. There ’a nae black man in a’ 
Ba’ weary.’ 

But she didnae speak plain, ye maun understand ; 

' It was » common belief in fiooiland that the devil 
appeared as a black man. This appears in several witch 
trials and, I think, in Law’s Memorials, that delightful 
store-house of the quaint and grisly. 
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but yam-yainmored, like a pov/aey wi* the bit in ita 
moo. • 

‘ Wed/ Bays he, ‘ Janet, if there was iiae black 
man, I have spoken with the Accuser of the Brethren.* 

And he hat down like ane wi’ a fever, an* his t.eoth 
ehitlered in his hold. 

‘ Hoots,* Bays she, ‘ think shame to yoursel’, 
minister ; gied him a drap brandy that she keopt 
ay (3 by her. 

Syne Mr. Soulia gaed into his study amang a’ his 
ht)ok3. It's a lang, laigh, mirk chalmer, porishin* 
oauld in winter, an’ no very dry even in the tap o’ 
the Bipiinor, for the manse stands near the burn. Sae 
doun he sat, and thocht of a’ that had come an’ gane 
since he was in Ba’weary, an’ his hame, an’ the days 
whefi he was a bairn an’ ran daffin’ on the braes ; 
and that black man aye ran in his heid like the ower- 
come of a sang. Aye thv^ mair he thocht, the mair he 
thocht o’ tlic black man. Ho tried the prayer, an* the 
words wouldriae come to him ; an’ he tried, they say, 
to write at, his book, but ho could nae mak’ nae mair o’ 
that. There was whiles he thocht the black man "was 
at his oxter, an’ the swat stood upoii him canid as well- 
water ; and there was other whiles, when he cam’ to 
himsel’ likf^ a christened bairn and minded naething. 

The upshot w^as that he gaed to the window an’ 
stood glowrin’ at Dule water. The trees are unco 
thick, an’ the water lies deep an’ black under the 
manse ; an’ there was Janet washin’ the cia’es wi’ her 
coats kilted. 8he had her back to the minister, an’ 
he, for his pairt, hardly kenned what he was lookin’ 
at. 8}nie she turned round, an’ shawed her face ; 
Mr. Soulis had the same cauld grue as twice that day 
a, tore, an* it was borne in upon him wdiat folk said, 
that Janet was deid lang syno, an’ this was a bogle 
in her clay-cauld desh. He drew back a pickle and be 
scanned her narrowly. She was tramp- tram pin’ in the 
cia’es, croonin’ to hersel’ ; and eh ! Gude guide us, but 
it was a fearsome face. Whiles she sang louder, but 
there was nae man born o’ woman that oouid tell the 
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words o’ her sang ; an’ whiles she lookit side-lang doun, 
but there was naothing there for her to look at. There 
gaed a scunner through the llesh upon hia banes ; and 
that wawS Hoeven’s advertisement. But Mr. Soulis just 
blamed him sol’, he said, to think sae ill of a puir, 
auld afflicted wife that hadnae a f reend forbye him- 
eel’ ; an’ he put up a bit pra>or for him and her, an’ 
drank a little caller water — for his heart* rose again 
the meat — an’ gaed up to his naked bed in the gloaming. 

That was a nicht that has never been forgotten 
in Ba’ weary, the nicht o’ the seventeenth of August, 
Bevonteon hun’er’ an twaP. It had been het aforo, as 
I hae said, but that nicht it was hotter than ever. Tlie 
sun gaed doun amang unco-lookin’ clouds ; it fell as 
mirk as the pit ; no a star, no a breath o’ wund ; ye 
couldnao see your ban’ afoTo your face, and even the 
auld folk ouist the covers (rae their beds and lay 
pechin’ for their breath. Wi’ a’ that he had upon his 
mind, it was gey and unlikely Mr. Soulis wad get 
muckle sleep. Ho lay an’ he tummlod ; the gude, 
caller bod that he got into bnint his very banes ; whiles 
he slept, and whiles he waukoned ; whiles he hoard the 
time o’ nicht, and whiles a tj^ke yowlin’ up the muir, 
as if somebody w^as deid ; whiles he thocht he heard 
bogles claverin’ in hia lug, an’ whiles he saw spunkioa 
in the room. He behoved, he judged, to be sick ; an 
sick he was — little he jaloosed the Biokneas. 

At the hinder end, he got a cleameBs in his mind, 
eat up in his sark on the bedside, and fell thinkin’ 
ance mair o’ the black man an’ Janet. He oouldnae 
weel tell how — maybe it was the cauld to his feet — 
but it cam’ in upon him wi’ a spate that there was 
some connexion between thir twa, an’ that either or 
baith o’ them were bogles. And just at that moment, 
in Janet’s room, which was neist to his, there cam’ a 
stramp o’ feet as if men were wars’ lin’, an’ then a loud 
bang ; an’ then a w^und gaed reishling round the fower 
quarters of the house ; an* then a’ was ainoe mair as 
seelent as the grave. 

Mr. Soulis was feared for neither man nor deovil. 
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Uc goi hij5 tinder-box, an’ lit a oau’lw, an’ made three 
steps o’t ower to Janet’s door! It was on the hasp, 
an’ he pushed it open, an’ kooked bauldly in. It was 
a big room, as big as the in mister’s ain, an’ plenished 
wi' grand, auld, scHd gear, for he Iiad naothing else. 
Tiiere was a f ower- j>os ted bed wi’ auld tapestry ; and 
a braw caVnnet of aik, that was fu’ o’ the minister’s 
divinity b(i?>k8, an’ put there to be out o’ the gate ; an’ 
a wheen duds o’ Janet’s lying here and there about 
the floor. But nae Janet could Mr. Soulis see ; nor 
ony sign of a contention. In he gaed (an’ there 's few 
that wad ha’e followed him) an’ look it a’ round, an* 
listened. But there was na^ethin’ to bo heard, neither 
inside the manse nor in a’ Ba’weary parish, an’ naethin’ 
to be seen but the muckJe shadows turnin’ round the 
can’le. An’ then a’ at ainco, the minister’s heart, played 
dunt an’ stood stock-still ; an a cauld wund blew 
amang the hairs o’ his luud. Whaten a wear}’ sicht was 
that for the puir man’s eon 1 For there was »Tanet 
bangin’ frae a nail beside the auld aik cabinet : her 
held aye lay on her shoother, her een wore steeked, the 
tongue projokit frae her mouth, and her heels were twa 
foot clear abune the floor. 

‘ God forgive us all I * thoobt Mr. Soulis ; ‘ poor 

Janet’s dead.’ 

He cam’ a step nearer to the oorp ; an’ then his heart 
fair whammled in his inside. For by what cantrip it 
wad ill-beseem a man to judge, she was hingin’ frae 
a single nail an’ by a single worsted thread for darnin’ 
hose. 

It ’a an awfu’ thing to be your lane at nioht wi’ sicoan 
prodigies o' darkness ; but Mr. Soulis was strong in 
the Lord. He turned an’ good his w’aya oot o’ that 
room, and lockit the door ahint him ; and stop by 
step, doon the stairs, as heavy as leed ; and set doon 
the can’le on the table at the stairfoot. He couldnae 
pray, he couldnae think, he was droepin’ wi’ caul’ swat, 
an’ naething could he hear but the dunt-dunt-duntin’ 
o’ his ain heart. He mioht maybe have stood there 
an hour, or maybe twa, he minded sae little ; when a’ 
jp3 
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o’ ft sudden, he heard a laigh, uncanny steer upstairs ; 
ft foot gaed to an’ fro In the cha’mer whaur the corp 
was hingin’ ; syne the door was opened, though he 
minded weel that he had lookit it ; an* syne there was 
a step upon the landin’, an’ it seemed to him as if the 
corp was lookin’ ower the rail and doun upon him whaur 
he stood. 

He took up the can’lo again (for he couldnae want 
the lioht), and as aaftly as ever he could, gaed straucht 
out o’ the manse an’ to the far end o’ the causeway. 
It was aye pit-mirk ; the dame o’ the can’le, when he 
set it on the grund, brunt steedy and ch^ar as in 
a room ; naething moved, but the Dule water seepin’ 
and sabbin’ doon the glen, an’ yon unhaly footstep 
that cam’ ploddin’ doun the stairs inside the manse. 
He kenned the foot over weel, for it was Janet’s ; and 
at ilka step that cam’ a woo thing nearer, the cauld 
got deeper in his vitals. He commended his soul to 
Him that made an’ keepit him ; ‘ and 0 Lord,’ said 
he, * give me strength this night to war against the 
powers of evil.’ 

By this time the foot was cornin’ through the passage 
for the door ; he could hoar a hand skirt alaiig the 
wa’, as if the fearsome thing was feelin’ for its way. 
The saughs tossed an* maned thegether, a lang sigh 
cam’ ower the hills, the flame o’ the can’le was blawn 
aboot ; an’ there stood the corp of Thrawn Janet, wi’ 
her grogram goun an’ her black mutch* wi’ the heid aye 
upon the shouther, an’ the gim still upon the face o’t — 
leevin’, ye wad hae said-^eid, as Mr. Soulia weel 
kenned — ^upon the threshold o’ the manse. 

It ’s a strange thing that the saul of man should be 
that thirled into bis perishable body ; but the minister 
saw that, an’ his heart didnae break. 

She didnae stand there lang ; she began to move 
again an’ cam’ slowly towards Mr. Soulis whaur he stood 
under the saughs. A’ the life o’ bis body, a’ the 
strength o’ his speerit, were glowerin’ frae his een. It 
seemed she was gaun to speak, but wanted words, an’ 
made a sign wi’ the left band. There cam’ a clap o* 
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\nind, like a cat’s fulf ; oot gaod the can’Io, the saughs 
skrieghed like folk ; an’ Mr. Soniia kenned that, live or 
die, this was the end o't. 

‘ Witch, beldame, devil 1 ’ he cried, ‘ I charge you, 
by the power of God, begone — if you bo dead, to the 
grave — if you bo damned, to hell.’ 

An’ at that moment the Lord’s ain hand out o’ 
the Heoveiia struck the ITorror wliaur it stood ; the 
auld, doid, desecrated corp o’ the witch-wife, sae lang 
keopit frae tli© grave and hirslcd round by deils, lowed 
up like ft brunstone spunk and fell in ashes to the 
grund ; the ihuiider followed, peal on dirling peal, the 
rairing rain upon the back o’ that; and Mr. Soulia 
lowpjd through tlio garden hedge, and ran, wi’ skellooh 
upon skoilocb, for the olaohan. 

That same mornin’, John Christie saw the Black Man 
pass tlie Muckle Cairn as it was chappin’ six ; before 
eicht, he gaed by the change-house at iCoookdow ; an’ 
no lang after, Sandy M‘I-<ollan saw him gaun linkin’ 
down the braes fnm Kilmaokorlio. There ’e little doubt 
but it was him that dwalled sae lang in Janet’s body ; 
but ho was awa’ at last ; and ainsyne the deil bas never 
fashed us in Ba’weary. 

But it was a sair dispensation for the minister ; lang, 
lang be lay ravin’ in his bed ; and frae that hour to 
this, he was f;he man ye ken the day. 


PliOVIDENOE AND THE GUITAR 

Cr AFTER I 

Monsibub Leon Behthbeini had a great care of 
his appearance, and sedulously suited his deportment 
to the costume of the hour. He affected something 
Spanish in his air, and something of the bandit, with 
a flavour of Rembrandt at home. In person he was 
decidedly small and inclined to be stout ; his face was 
the picture of good humour ; his dark eyes, which were 
very expressive, told of a kind heart, a brisk, merry 
nature, and the moat indefatigable spirits. If be had 
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worn the clothes of the period you would have set 
him down for a hithert>o undiscovered hybrid between 
the barber, the innkeeper, and the aSable dispensing 
chemist. But in the outrageous bravery of velvet 
jacket and flapj>ed hat, with trousers that were more 
accurately described as fleshings, a white handkeroliief 
cavalierly knotted at his nock, a shock of Olympian 
curls upon his brow, and his feet shod through all 
weathers in the slenderest of Moliere shoes — you had 
but to look at him and you know you wore in the 
presence of a Groat Creature. When "he wore an over- 
coat he scorned to pass the sleeves ; a single button 
held it round his shoulders ; it was tossed backwards 
after the manner of a cloak, and carried with the gait 
and presence of an Almaviva. 1 am of opinion that 
M. Berthelini was nearing forty. But he had a boy’s 
heart, gloried in his finery, and walked through life 
like a child in a j>erpetual dramatic j>erformance. If 
ho were not Almaviva after all, it was not for lack of 
making believe. And he enjoyed the artist’s com- 
pensation. If he wore not really Almaviva, he was 
sometimes just as happy as thougli be were. 

I have seen him, at momentjs when he has fancied 
himself alone with his Maker, adopt so gay and chival- 
rous a bearing, and represent bis own part with so 
much warmth and conscience, that the illusion became 
catching, and 1 believed implicitly in the Great Crea- 
ture’ e pose. 

But, alas 1 life cannot be entirely conducted on 
these principles ; man cannot live by Almavivery 
alone ; and the Groat Creature, having failed upon 
several theatres, was obliged to step down every 
evening from his heights, and sing from half a dozen 
to a dozen comic songs, twang a guitar, keep a country 
audience in good humour, and preside finally over the 
mysteries of a tombola. 

Madame Berthelini, who was art and part with him 
in these undignified labours, hod perhaps a higher 
position in the scale of beings, and enjoyed a natural 
dignity of her own. Bui her heart was not any more 
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rightly placed, for that would have boen inipu«siblo ; 
and she had acquired a little aisr of melancholy, attrac- 
tive enough in its way, but not good to see like the 
wholesome, sky-scraping, boyish spirits of her lord. 

He, indeed, swam like a kite on a fair wind, high 
above earthly troubles. Detonations of temper were 
not unfrequent in the zones he travelled ; but sulky 
fogs and tearful depressions were there alike unknown, 
A well-delivered blow upon a table, or a noble attitude, 
imitated from M^lingue or Frederic, relieved his irrita- 
tion like a vengeance. Though the heaven had fallen, 
if he had played his part with propriety, Berthclini 
had been content I And the man’s atmosphtire, if 
not his example, reacted on his wife ; for the couple 
doted on each other, and although you would have 
thought they walked in diHerent wcilils, yet continued 
to walk hand in hand. 

It chanced one day that Monsieur and Madame 
Berthelini descended with two boxes and a g\iitar in 
a fat case at the station of the little town of Castel-le- 
Odchia, and the otnnibus carried thorn with their ellecta 
to the Hotel of the Black Head. This was a dismal, 
conventual building in a narrow street, capable of 
standing siege when once the gates were shut, and 
smelling strangely in the interior of straw and chocolate 
and old feminine apparoL Berthelini paused upon the 
threshold with a pai/iful premonition. In bonko former 
state, it seemed to him, he had visited a hostelry that 
smelt not otherwise, and been ill received. 

The landlord, a tragic person in a large felt hat, rose 
from a business table under the key-rack, and came 
forward, removing his hat with both haxids as ho did so, 

‘ Sir, I salute you. May I inquire what is your 
charge for artists T ’ inquired Berthelini, with a courtesy 
at once splendid and insinuating. 

‘ For artists ? ’ said the landlord. His countenance 
fell and the smile of welcome di8ap£>eared. * Oh, 
artists I * he added brutally ; ‘ four francs a day.* 
And he turzied his back upon these inconsiderable 
oui.tomei'S. 
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A commercial traveller is received, he also, upon 
a reduction — ^yefc is he» welcome, yet can he command 
the fatted calf ; but an artist, had he the manners of 
an Almaviva, were ho dressed like Solomon in all hia 
glory, is received like a dog and serv’^od like a timid 
lady travelling alone. 

Accustomed as he was to the rubs of hia profession, 
Berthelini was unpleasantly affected by tht? landlord’s 
manner. 

‘ Elvira,’ said he to his wife, ‘ mark my words : 
Castel-le-Gachis is a tragic folly.* 

‘ Wait till we soe what we take,’ replied F’lvira. 

‘We shall take nothing,’ returned Berthelini; ^ We 
eliall feed upon insults. I have an eye, Elvira ; j have 
a spirit of divination ; and this place is accursed. 
The landlord has Leon discourteous, the Commissary 
will bo brutal, the audience will bo sordid and up- 
roarious, and you will take a cold upon your throat. 
We have been besotted enough to come ; the die is 
cast — it will be a second S6daii.* 

S<^dan was a town hateful to the Bertholinis, not 
only from patriotism (for they wore French, and 
answered after the flesh to the somewhat homely 
name of Duval), but because it had been the scene of 
their most sad reverses. In that place they had lain 
throe weeks in pawm for their hotel bill, and had it 
not been for a surprising stroke of fortune they might 
have been lying there in pawn until this day. To 
mention the name of Shdan was for the Bertiiciinis 
to dip the brush in earthquake and eclipse. Count 
Almaviva slouched his hat with a gesture expressive 
of despair, and even Elvira felt as if ill-fortune had 
been personally invoked. 

‘ Lot us ask for breakfast,’ said she, with a woman’s 
taot. 

The Commissary of Police of Castol-lo-Gachis was 
a large red Commissary, pimpled, and subject to 
a strong cutaneous transpiration. 1 have repeated the 
name of his office because he was so very much more 
a Commissary than a maiu The spirit of his dignity 
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held entered into him. He can*ied his corporation as 
it it were something official. . Whenever he insulted 
a common citizen it seemed to him as if he were 
adroitly flattering the Government by a side wind ; in 
default of dignity he was brutal from an ovor-weening 
sense of duty. His office was a don, whence passers-by 
could hear rude accents laying down, not the law, but 
the good pleasure of the Commissary. 

Six several times in the course of the day did 
M. Bertholini hurry thither in quest of the requisite 
permission for his evening’s entertainment ; six several 
times he found the official was abroad. L^on Berthelini 
began to grow quite a familiar figure in the streets of 
Cast^l-le-Gjichis ; he became a local celebrity, and 
was pointed out as * the man who was looking for the 
Commissary*. Idle children attached themselves to 
his footsteps, and trotted after him back and forward 
between the hotel and the office. I^eon might try as he 
liked ; he might roll cigarettes, ho might straddle, he 
might cook his hat at a dozen difleront jaunty inclina- 
tions — the part of Alma viva was, under the circum- 
stances, dilTioult to play. 

As he passed the market-place upon the seventh 
excursion the Commissary was p<dnted out to him, 
where he stood, with his waistcoat unbuttoned and his 
hands behind his back, to superintend the sale and 
measurement of butter. Berthelini threaded his way 
through the market -stalls and baskets, and accosted 
the dignitary with a bow which was a triumph of the 
histrionic art. 

‘ I have the honour,’ he asked, ‘ of meeting M. le 
Commissaire ? ’ 

The Commissary was affected by the nobility of his 
address. He excelled L6on in tho depth if not in the 
airy grace of his salutation. 

‘ The honour,’ said he, * is mine I * 

‘ I am,* continued the strolling-player, ‘ I am, sir, an 
artist, and I have permitted myself to interrupt you 
on an affair of business. To-night I give a trifling 
musical entertainment at the 0af6 of the Triumphs of 
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the Plough — permit me to offer you this little pro- 
gramme — and I have came to ask you for the neceaeary 
authorization.’ 

At the word ‘ artist ’ the Commissary had replaced 
his hat with the air of a person who, having con- 
descended too far, should suddenly remember the duties 
of his rank. 

‘ Go, go,’ said ho, ‘ I am busy — I am < measuring 
butter.’ 

* Heathen Jew 1 * thought L<k>n. * Permit me, sir,* 

he resumed aloud. * I have gone six times already ’ 

* Put up your bills if you choose,’ inteniipted the 
Commissary. ‘ In an hour or ao I will examine your 
papers at the office. But now go ; I am busy.’ 

‘ Measuring butter ! ’ thought Berthelini. ‘ Oh, 
France, and it is for this that we made ’93 I ’ 

The prt^parations were soon made ; the bills posted, 
programmes laid on the dinner- table of every hotol in 
the town, and a stage erected at one end of the Caf6 
of the Triumphs of the Plough ; but when L^'on re- 
turned to the office, the Commissary was once more 
abroad. 

* Ho is like Madame Benotton,’ thought L6oa, 
‘ Fichu Commissaire ! ’ 

And just then he met the man face to face. 

‘ Here, sir,’ said he, ‘ are my papers. Will you bo 
pleased to verify ? * 

But the Commissary was now intent upon dinner, 

‘ No use,’ he replied, ‘ no use ; I am busy ; 1 am 
quite satisfied. Give your entertainment.* 

And he hurried on. 

‘ Fichu Commis;iairo I ’ thought L6on. 

Chaptjeb II 

The audience was pretty large ; and the proprietor 
jf the oaf^ made a good thing of it in beer. But the 
Berthelinis exerted tnemseives in vain. 

L6on was radiant in velveteen ; be had a rakish 
way of smoking a cigarette between his songs that was 
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worth money in itself ; he underlined his comic points, 
so that the dullest numskull m Castel-le-G^ohis had 
a notion when to laugh ; and he handled his guitar 
in a manner worthy of himself. Indeed his play with 
that instrument was as good as a whole romantic 
drama ; it was so dashing, so florid, and so cavalier. 

Elvira, on the other hand, sang her patriotic and 
romantic s«ng8 with more than usual expression ; her 
voice had charm and plangenoy ; and as L6on looked 
at her, in her low- bodied maroon dress, with her arms 
bare to the shoulder, and a red flower set provocatively 
in her corset, he repeated to himself for the many 
hundredth time that she was one of the loveliest 
creatifres in the world of women. 

Alas ! when she went round with the tambourine, 
the golden youth of Castol-lo-Uachis turned from her 
coldly. Here and there a single halfpenny was forth- 
coming ; the net result of a collection never exceeded 
half a franc ; and the Maire himself, after seven dif- 
ferent applications, had contributed exactly twopence. 
A certain chill began to settle upon the artists them- 
selves ; it seemed as if they were singing to slugs ; 
Apollo himself might have lost heart with such an 
audience. The Berthelinis struggled against the im- 
pression ; they put their back into their work, they 
sang loud and louder, the guitar twanged like a living 
thing ; and at last L^on arose in his might, and hurst 
with inimitable conviction into his great song, ‘ Y 
a des honnetes gens partout 1 * Never had he given 
more proof of his artistic mastery ; it was his intimate, 
indefeasible conviction that CasteMe-GAuhis formed an 
exception to the law he waa now lyrically proclaiming, 
and was peopled exclusively by thieves and bullies ; 
and yet, as 1 say, he flung it down like a challenge, he 
trolled it forth like an article of faith ; and his face so 
beamed the while that you would have thought he 
must make converts of the benches. 

He was at the top of his register, with his head 
thrown back and his mouth open, when the door 
was thrown violently open, and a pair of new-comers 
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marched noisily into the oai4. It was the Commissary, 
followed by the Garde, Champetre. 

The undaunted Berthelini still continued to pro- 
claim, ‘ Y a des honnetes gens partout I * But now 
the sentiment produced an audible titter among the 
audience. Berthelini wondered why ; he did not 
know the antecedents of the Garde Champetre ; he had 
never heard of a little story about postage stamps. 
But the public know all about the postage stamps and 
enjoyed the coincidence hugely. 

The Commissary planted himself upon a vacant 
chair with somewhat the air of Cromwell visiting the 
Rump, and spoke in occasional whispers to the Garde 
Champetre, who remained respectfully standing‘at his 
back. The eyes of both were directed upon Berthelini, 
who jperBistod in his statement. 

‘ Y a des honnetes gens partout,’ he was just chant- 
ing for the twentieth time ; when up got the Com- 
missary upon his feet and waved brutally to the singer 
with his cane. 

* la it me you want ? * inquired L6on, stopping in 
his song. 

‘ It is you,’ replied the potentate. 

‘ Fichu Commisaaire I ’ thought L6on, and he de- 
scended from the stage and made his way to the 
functionary. 

‘ How does it happen, sir,* said the Commissary, 
swelling in person, ‘ that I find you mountebanking in 
a public cafe without my permission ? * 

‘ Without T ’ cried the indignant L6on. ‘ Permit 
me to remind you ’ 

* Come, come, sir ! ’ said the Commissary, ‘ I desire 
no explanations.’ 

‘ I care nothing about what you desire,’ returned 
the singer. * I choose to give them, and I will not be 
gagged. 1 am an artist, sir, a distinction that you 
cannot comprehend. I received your permission, and 
stand here upon the strength of it ; interfere with me 
who dare.’ 

‘ You have not got my signature, I tell you,’ cried 
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tJfo Ooiiimi(S«ary. ‘ Show me my signature I Where is 
my signature ? ’ 

That was just the question ; where was his signature ? 
L('^on reoogriizod that he was in a hole ; but his spirit 
rose with the occasion, and he blustered nobly, tossing 
back his curls. The Commissary played up to him in 
the characster of tyrant ; and as the one leaned farther 
forward, the other leaned farther back — ^majesty con* 
fronting fury. The audience had transferred their 
attention to this new performance, and listened with 
that silent gravity common to all Frenchmen in the 
neighbourhood of the Police. Elvira had sat down, 
she was used to these distractions, and it was rather 
meiaJoholy than fear that now oppressed her, 

‘ Another word,’ cried the Commissary, ‘ and I arrest 
you.’ 

‘ Arrest me ? ’ shouted L6on. * I defy you 1 ’ 

‘ I am the Commissary of .Police,’ said the official. 

LtSon commanded his feelings, and replied, with groat 
d(3lieaoy of inniierido — 

* So it would appear.’ 

The point was too refined for Castcl-Ie-G&chis ; it 
did not raise a amilo ; arid as for the Commissary, he 
simply bade the singer follow him to his office, and 
directed hia proud footsteps towards the door. There 
was nothing for it but to obey. L6on did so with 
a proper pantomime of indifference, but it was a leek 
to eat, and there was no denying it. 

The Maire had slipped out and was already waiting 
at the Commissary’s door. Now the Maire, in France, 
is the refuge of the oppressed. He stands between his 
people and the boisterous rigours of the police. He 
can sometimes understand what is said to him ; he is 
not always puffed up l>eyoiid measure by his dignity. 
’Tis a thing worth the knowledge of travellers. When 
all seems over, and a man has made up his mmd to 
injustice, he has still, like the heroes of romance, a little 
bugle at his belt whereon to blow ; and the Maire, 
a comfortable deua tx machina, may still descend to 
deliver him from the minions of the law. The Maire of 
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Cast6l-le-GS.ohis, although inaocossible to the charbia 
of musio aa retailed ly the Berthelinia, had no hesi- 
tation wha tester as to the rights of the matter. He 
instantly fell foul of the Commissary in very high 
terms, and the Commissary, pricked by this humilia- 
tion, accepted battle on the point of fact. The argu- 
ment lasted some little while with varying success, 
until at length victory inclined so plainly the Com- 
missary’s side that the Maire was fain to re-assert him- 
self by an exercise of authority. He had been out- 
argued, but he was still the Maire. And so, turning 
from his interlocutor, he brictiy but kindly recom- 
mended L6on to get back iiistanter to his concert. 

‘ It is already growing late,* ho added. 

L6on did nut wait to bo told twice. He returned to 
the Caf6 of the Triumphs of the Blough with all expedi- 
tion. Alas I the audience had melted away during his 
absence ; Elvira was sitting in a very disconsolate 
attitude on the guitar- box ; she had watched the com- 
pany dispersing by twos and threes, and the prolonged 
spectacle had somewhat overwhehncd her spirits. 
Each man, she reflected, retired with a certain pro- 
portion of her earnings in his pocket, and she saw 
to-night’s board and to-morrow’s railway expenses, 
and finally even to-morrow’s dinner, walk Qne after 
another out of the caf6 door and disappear into the 
night. 

‘ What was it ? ’ she asked languidly. 

But L6on did not answer. Ho was looking round 
him on the scene of defeat. Scarce a score of listeners 
remained, and these of the least promising sort. The 
minute hand of the clock was already olimbing upward 
towards eleven. 

’ It *8 a lost battle,’ said he, and then taking up the 
money-box, he turned it out. ‘Three franca seventy- 
five I ’ he cried, * as against four of board and six of 
railway fares ; and no time for the tombola ! Elvira, 
this is Waterloo.’ And he sat down and passed both 
hands desperately among his ourls. * O Fichu Com- 
miasaire 1 ’ he or led, ’ Fiohu Oommissaire ! ’ 
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** Let ua get the things together and ]>e off,* returned 
Elvira. ‘ We might try another aong, but there is not 
six halfpence in the room.’ 

‘ Six halfpence ? ’ cried L6on, ‘ six hundred thousand 
devils I There is not a human creature in the town — 
nothing but pigs and dogs and commissaries ! Pray 
heaven, we got safe to bed.* 

* Don’t imagine things I ’ exclaimed Elvira, with 
a shudder. 

And with that they set to work on their preparations. 
The tobacco- jar, the cigarette-holder, the three papers 
of shirt- studs, which were to have been the prizes of 
the tombola had the tombola come off, were made into 
a bundle with the music ; the guitar was stowed into 
the fat guitar-case ; and Elvira having thrown a thin 
shawl about her neck and shoulders, the pair issued 
from the oaf^ and set off for the Black Head. 

As they crossed the market-place the church bell 
rang out eleven. It W'as a dark, mild night, and there 
was no one in tho streets. 

‘ It is all very fine,’ said L6on : ‘ but I have a pre- 
Bontiment. The night is not yet done.’ 

Ohapteb III 

Thbi ‘ Black Head ’ presented not a single chink of 
light upon the street, and the carriage gate was closed. 

‘ This is unprecedented,* observed L^on. ‘ An inn 
closed by five minutes after eleven ! And there were 
several commercial travellers in tho caf6 up to a late 
hour. Elvira, my heart misgives me. Let ua ring the 
bell.* 

The bell had a potent note ; and being swung under 
the arch it filled the house from top to bottom with 
surly, clanging reverberations. The sound aoceniiiated 
the conventual appearance of the building ; a wintry 
sentiment, a thought of prayer and mortification, took 
hold upon Elvira’s mind ; and, as for L6on, ho seemed 
to bo reading the stage directions for a lugubrious 
fifth aot. 
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‘ This is your fault,* eaid Elvira : ‘ this is what 

comes of fancying thipgs 1 * 

Again L<Son pulled the bell-rope ; again the solemn 
tocsin awoke the echoes of the inn ; and ere they had 
died away, a light gliuiraored in the carriage entrance, 
and a powerful voice was heard upraifl(jd and tremulous 
with wrath. 

‘ What ’b all this ? ’ cried the tragic host through the 
spars of the gate. ‘ Hard upon twelve, end you come 
clamouring like Prussians at the door of a respeotahlo 
hotel ? Oh 1 ’ he cried, ‘ I know you now 1 Common 
singers ! People in trouble with the police ! And you 
present yourselves at midnight like lords and ladies T 
Be off with you ! ’ ' 

* You will permit me to remind yon/ replied L6on, 
in thrilling tom-s, * that I am a guest in your house, 
that I am properly inscribed* and that I have deposited 
baggage to the value of four hundred francs.* 

* You cannot get in at this hour/ retarned the man. 
* This is no thieves* tavern, for mohocks and night 
rakes and organ-grinders.* 

‘ Brute I ’ cried Elvira, for the organ-grinders 
touched her home. 

‘ Then 1 demand my baggage/ said L6on, with 
unabated dignity. 

‘ I know nothing of your baggage/ replied the landlord. 

‘ You detain my baggage ? You dare to detain my 
baggage T ’ cried the singer. 

‘ Who are you I * returned the landlord. * It is 
dark — I cannot recognize you.’ 

‘ Very well, then — you detain roy l:>oggago,* concluded 
L6on, ‘You shall smart for this, I will weary out 
your life with persecutions ; I will drag you from court 
to court ; if there is justice to be baa in France, it 
shall be rendered between you and mo. And I will 
make you a byword — I will put you in a song — 
a scurrilous song — an indecent song — a popular song 
— which the boys shall sing to you in the street, and 
come and howl through these spars at midnight ! * 

He hod gone on raising bis voice at every phrase, 
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for all the while the landlord was very placidly retiring ; 
and now, when the last glimmer of light had vanished 
from the arch, and the last footstep died away in the 
interior, L^n turned to his wife with a heroic coun- 
tenance, 

* Elvira,’ said he, ‘ I have now a duty in life. 1 shall 
destroy that man as Eugene Sue destroyed the con- 
cierge. Let US come at once to the Gendarmerie and 
begin our vengeance.’ 

He picked up the guitar-ease, which had been propped 
against the wall, and they set forth through the silent 
and ill-lighted town with burning hearts. 

The Gendarmerie was concealed beside the telegraph 
office the bottom of a vast court, which was partly 
laid out in gardens ; and hero all the shepherds of the 
publio lay looked in grateful sleep. It took a deal of 
knocking to waken one ; and he, when he came at 
last to the door, could find no other remark but that 
‘it was none of his business’. L^on reasoned with 
him, threatened him, besought him ; ‘ here,’ ho said, 
‘ was Madame Berthelini in evening dress — a delicate 
woman — in an interesting condition ’ — the last was 
thrown in, I fancy, for effect ; and to ail this the man- 
at-arms made the same answer: 

‘ It is non© of my business,’ said he, 

‘Very well,’ said L^on, ‘then wo shall go to the 
Commissary.’ Thither they went ; the office was closed 
and dark ; but the house was close by, and L^on 
was «oon swinging the bell like a raa/iiuan. The 
Commissary’s wife appeared at a window. She was 
a thread-paper creature, and informed them that the 
Commissary had not yet come home. 

‘ la he at the Maire’a ? ’ demanded L6on. 

She thought that was not unlikely. 

‘ Where is the Maire’s house T ’ he asked. 

And she gave him some rather vague information on 
that point. 

‘ Stay you here, Elvira,’ said L6on, ‘ lost I should 
miss him by the way. If, when 1 return, I find you 
here no longer, I shall follow at once to the Black Head.’ 
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And he sot out to find the Maire’s. It took him 
some ten minutes wandering among blind lanes, and 
when ho arrived it was already half an hour past 
midnight. A long white garden wall overhung by 
some thick chestnuts, a door with a letter-box, and an 
iron bell-pull, that was all that could bo seen of the 
Maire’s domicile. L^on took the bell-pull in both 
hands, and danced furiously upon the side-^walk. The 
bell itself was just upon the other side of the w'all, it 
responded to his activity, and scattered an alarming 
clangour far and wide into the night. 

A window was thrown open in a house across the street, 
and a voice inquired the cause of this untimely uproar. 

‘ I wish the Maire/ said L6 od. ' 

‘ He has been in bed this hour,* returned the voice. 

‘ Ho must get up again,* retorted L6on, and he was 
for tackling the bell- pull once more. 

‘ You will never make him hear,* responded the 
voice. ‘ The garden is of great extent, the house is at 
the farther end, and both tlie Mai re and his house- 
keeper are deaf.* 

* Aha I * said L6on, pausing. ‘ The Maire is deaf, is 
he ? That explains.’ And he thought of the ovening*8 
concert with a momentary feeling of relief. ‘ Ah ! * 
ho continued, ‘ and bo the Maire is deaf, and the garden 
vast, and the house at the far end 7 * 

‘ And you might ring all night,’ added the voice, 
‘ and be none the better for it. You would only keep 
me awake.* 

‘ Thank you, neighbour,* replied the singer. ‘ You 
shall sleep.’ 

And he made off again at hie best pace for the Com- 
missary’s. Elvira was still walking to and fro before 
the door. 

‘ He has not come 7 * asked L^jon. 

‘ Not he,* she replied. 

‘ Good,’ returned L<^on. * I am sure our man *s 
inside. Let me see the guitar-oase. I shall lay this 
eiege in form, Elvira ; I am angry ; I am indignant ; 
I am truoulently inclined ; but 1 thank my Maker 
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I have still a sense of fun. The unjust judge shall be 
importuned in a serenade, Elvira, Bet him up - and 
set him up.’ 

He had the case opened by this time, struck a few 
chords, and fell into an attitude which was irresistibly 
Spanish. 

‘ Now,’ he continued, * feci your voice. Are you 
ready ? FMlow me I ’ 

The guitar twanged, and the two voices upraised, 
in harmony and with a startling loudness, the chorus 
of a song of old B^ranger’s : 

Commissaire ! Coramiflsaire ! 

Colin bat sa manage re. 

The stones of CasieMo-Gachis thrilled at this 
audacious innovation. Hitherto had the night been 
sacred to repose and night-caps ; and now what was 
this ? Window after window was opened ; matches 
scratched, and candles began to flicker ; swollen sleepy 
faces peered forth into the starlight. There were the 
two figures before the Commissary’s house, each bolt 
upright, with head thrown back and eyes interrogating 
the starry heavens ; the guitar wailed, shoutod, and 
reverberated like half an orchestra ; and th© voices, 
with a crisp and spirited delivery, hurled the appropriate 
burden at the Commissary’s window. All the echoes 
repeated the functionary’s name. It was more like 
an entr’acte in a farco of Moii^re’s than a passage of 
real life in Oastel-le-Gachis. 

The Commissary, if he was not the first, was not the 
last of the neighbours to yield to the influence of music, 
and furiously throw open the window of his bedroom. 
He was beside himself with rage. Ho loaned far over 
the window-sill, raving and gesticulating ; the tassel 
of his white night-cap danced like a thing of life : 
he opened his mouth to dimensions hitherto unpre- 
cedented, and yet his voice, instead of escaping from 
it in a roar, oame forth shrill and choked and tottering. 
A little more serenading, and it was clear he would be 
better acquainted with th© apoplexy. 
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I HOorn to reproduce his language ; he touched upon 
too many serious topics by the way for a quiet story- 
teller. Although he was known for a man who was 
prompt with his tongue, and had a power of strong 
expression at command, he excelled himself so remark- 
ably this night that one maiden lady, who had got out 
of bod like the rest to hear the serenade, was obliLiod 
to shut her window at the second clause, ^ven what 
she had hoard disquieted her conscience ; and next 
day she said she scarcely reckoned as a maiden lady 
any longer. 

L6on tried to explain his predicament, but ho 
received nothing but threats of arrest by vfay of 
answer. 

‘ If I come down to you ! * cried the Commissary. 

* Ayo,’ said L6on, ‘ do ! ’ 

‘ I will not I * cried the Commissary. 

‘ You dare not I * answered L^on. 

At that the Commissary closed Lis window. 

‘ All is over,* said the singer. * The serenade was 
perhaps ill-judged. These boors have no sense of 
humour.* 

‘ Let us get away from here,* said Elvira with 
a shiver. ‘ All these people looking — it is so rude and 
so brutal.’ And then giving way once more to jmsHion 
— ‘ Brutes I * she cried aloud to the oandle-Iit spec- 
tators — ‘ brutes I brutes ! brutes 1 * 

‘ Sauve qui peut,* said L6oa. ‘ You have done it 
now ! ’ 

And taking the guitar in one hand and the case in 
the other, be led the way with something too precipitate 
to be merely called precipitation from the scene of this 
absurd adventure. 


CflAPTEB IV 

To the west of Costel-le-G&chis four rows of vener- 
able lime-trees formed, in this starry night, a twilit 
avenue with two side aisles of pitch darkness. Here 
and there stone benches were disposed between tha 
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trunks. There was not a breath of wind ; a heavy 
aitnosphere of perfume hung about the alleys ; and 
every leaf stood stock-still upon its twig. Hither, after 
vainly knocking at an inn or two, the Bertholinis came 
at length to pass the night. Alter an amiable con- 
tention, L6on insisted on giving his ooat to Elvira, and 
they sat down together on the first bench in silence. 
L6on made* a cigarette, which he smoked to an end, 
looking up into the trees, and, beyond them, at the 
constellations, of which he tried vainly to recall the 
names. The silence was broken by the church bell ; it 
rang the four quarters on a light and tinkling measure ; 
then jjpllowed a single deep stroke that died slowly 
away with a thrill ; and Btillness resumed its empire. 

‘ One,’ said L6on. ‘ Four hours till daylight. It is 
warm ; it is starry ; I have matches andf tobacco. 
Do not let us exaggerate, Elvira— the experience is 
positively charming. I feel a glow within me ; I am 
born again. This is the poetry of life. Think of 
Cooper’s novels, my dear.* 

‘ L^od,* she said fiercely, ‘ how can you talk such 
wicked, infamous nonsense ? To pass all night out of 
doors — it is like a nightmare I We shall die.’ 

‘ You suffer yourself to be led away,’ he replied 
soothingly. ‘ It is not unpleasant here ; only you 
brood. Come, now, let us repeat a scene. Shall we 
try Aloeste and C61im^ne ? No ? Or a passage from 
the Two Orphans T Come, now, it will occupy your 
mind ; I will play up to you as I never have played 
before ; I feel art moving in my bones.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue,’ she cried, ‘ or you will drive me 
mad ! Will nothing solemnize you — not even this 
hideous situation ! ’ 

‘ Oh, hideous i ’ objected L^n. ‘ Hideous is not 
the word. Why, where would you be ? “ Dites, la 

jeune belle, voulez-vous aller ? ” ’ be carolled. 
‘ Well, now,* he went on, opening the guitar-case, 
‘ there ’s another idea for you — sing. Sing ** Dites, 
la jeune belle 1 It will oompose your spirits, Elvira, 
1 am aurot’ 
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And without waiting an answer he began to strum 
the symphony. The ^rst chords awoke a young man 
who was lying asleep upon a neighbouring bench. 

‘ Hullo I ' cried the young man, ‘ who are you ? * 

* Under which king, Bezonian ? * declaimed the 
artist. ‘ Speak or die 1 ’ 

Or if it was not ^exactly that, it was something to 
much the same purpose from a French tragedy. 

The young man drew near in the twilight. He was 
a tall, powerful, gentlemanly fellow, with a somewhat 
puffy face, dressed in a grey tweed suit, with a deer- 
stalker hat of the same material ; and as he now came 
forward he carried a knapsack slung upon one ^rm. 

‘ Are you camping out here too ? ’ he asked with 
a strong English accent. ‘ I’m not sorry for com- 
pany,’ 

L6on explained their misadventure ; and the other 
told them that he was a Cambridge undergraduate on 
a walking tour, that he had rim short of money, could 
no longer pay for his night’s lodging, had already been 
camping out for two nights, and feared he should 
require to continue the same manoeuvre for at least 
two nights more. 

‘ Luckily, it ’e jolly weather,’ he concluded. 

‘ You hear that, Elvira,’ said L(^ion. ‘ Madame 
Berthelini,’ he went on, ‘ is ridiculously affected by 
this trifling occurrence. For my part, I find it romantic 
and far from uncomfortable ; or at least,* he added, 
shifting on the stone bench, ‘ not quite so uncomfort- 
able Eis might have been expected. But pray be 
seated.’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned the undergraduate, flitting down, 
‘ it ’s rather nice than otherwise when once you’re 
used to it ; only it 's devilish difficult to get washed. 
I like the fresh air and these stars and things.’ 

‘ Aha 1 ’ said Leon, ‘ Monsieur in an artist.’ 

‘ An artist ? ’ returned the other, with a blank stare. 
* Not if I know it 1 * 

‘ Pardon me,’ said the actor, ‘ What you said this 
moment about the orbs of heaven ’ 
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‘ Oh, nonsense ! ’ cried the Englishman. ‘ A fellow 
m«ay admire tlio atars and be thing he likes.’ 

‘ You have an artist’s nature, however, Mr. 

I beg your pardon ; may I, without indiscretion, 
inquire your name ? * asked Lton. 

‘ My name is Stubbs,’ replied the Englishman. 

‘ I thank you,’ returned L^on. ‘ Mine is Bortholini 
— L^on Bofthelini, ex-artist of the theatres of Mont- 
rouge, Belleville, and Montmartre. Humble as you seo 
me, I have created with applause more than one 
important role. The Press wore unanimous in praise 
of my Howling Devil of the Mountains, in the piece of 
the sa^e name. Madame, whom I now present to you, 
is herself an artist, and I must not omit to state, 
a better artist than her husband. She also is a creator ; 
she created nearly twenty successful songs at one of 
the principal Parisian muslo-halls. But, to continue, 
1 was saying you had an artist’s nature, Monsieur 
Stubbs, and you must permit me to be a judge in 
such a question. I trust you will not falsify your 
instincts ; let me beseech you to follow the career of 
an artist.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ returned Stubbs, with a chuoklo. ‘ I’m 
going to be a banker.’ 

‘ No,’ said L4oii, ‘ do not say so. Not that. A man 
with such a nature as yours should not derogate so 
far. What are a few privations here and there, so 
long as you are working for a high and noble goal ? * 

* This fellow *8 mad,’ thought Stubbs ; ‘ but the 

woman ’s rather pretty, and he ’s not bad fim himself, 
if you come to that.’ What he said was diHorcnt, 
’ I thought you said you were an actor ? ’ 

‘ I certainly did so,* replied L^on. ‘ I am one, or, 
alas ! I was.’ 

‘ And so you want me to be an actor, do you ? ^ 
continued the undergraduate. ‘ Why, man, 1 could 
never so much as learn the stuff ; my memory ’s like 
a sieve ; and as for acting, I’ve no more idea than a cat.’ 

‘ The stage is not the only coui'se,’ said L^n. ‘ Be 
a BouliJtor, be a dancer, be a poet or a novelist ; fa llow 
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your heart, in short, and do some thorough work before 
you die.* 

'And do you call all those things arlV inquired 
Stubbs. 

‘ Why, certainly ! * returned L6on. ‘ Are they not 
all branches ? * 

‘ Oh I I didn't know,* replied the Englishman. 
* I thought an artist meant a fellow who pdiuted.’ 

The singer stared at him in some surprise. 

‘ It is the difference of language,’ he said at last. 
‘ This Tower of Babel, when shall we have paid for 
it ? If I could speak English you would follow mo 
more readily.* 

‘ Between you and me, I don’t believe I sfiould,’ 
replied the other. ‘ You seem to have thought a devil 
of a lot about this business. For my part, I admire 
the stars, and like to have them shining — it’s so 
cheery — but hang me if I had an idea it had anything 
to do with art ! It ’s not in my line, you se)e. I’m 
not intellectual ; I have no end of trouble to scrape 
through my exams., I can tell you ! But I’m not a bad 
sort at bottom,’ ho added, seeing his interlocutor 
looked distressed even in the dim star-shine, ‘ and 
I rather like the play, and music, and guitars, and 
things.’ 

L&n had a perception that the understanding was 
incomplete. He changed the subject. 

‘ And so you travel on foot ? ’ he continued. ‘ How 
romantic ! How courageous ! And how are you 
pleased with my land ? How does the scenery affect 
you among those wild hills of ours ? ’ 

* Well, the fact is,’ began Stubbs — he was about to 
say that he didn’t care for scenery, which was not at 
all true, being, on the contraiy, only an athletic under- 
graduate pretension ; but ho had begun to suspect that 
Berthelini liked a different sort of meat, and substituted 
something els© — ‘ The fact is, I think it jolly. They 
told me it was no good up here ; even the guide-book 
said so ; but I don’t know what they meant. I think 
it is deuced pretty — upon my word, I do.* 
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At tl»ir» momcijt, iu tiio most unexpected manner, 
Elvira burst into tears. 

‘ My voice t ’ she cried. ‘ L6on, if 1 stay here 
longer I shall lose my voice ! * 

^ Yoa shall not stay another moment,’ cried the 
fictor. ‘ If 1 have to beat in a door, if I have to bum 
the town, I siiali find you shelter/ 

With thsft, he replaced the guitar, and comforting 
her with some caresses, drew her arm through his. 

‘ I^lonsieur vStubbs,’ said he, taking off his hat, ‘ the 
r(^ceptiun i offer you is rather problematical ; but let 
me beseech you to give us the pleasure of your society. 
You are n little embarrasaod for the moment; you 
nuist,*indecd, permit me te:) advance what may bo 
necessary. I ask it as a favour ; we must not part so 
soon after having met so strangely.’ 

‘ Oh, come, you know,’ said Stubbs, ‘ I can’t let 

a fellow like you ’ And there he paused, feeling 

Komohow or other on a wrong tack. 

‘ I do not wish to employ menaces,’ continued L6on 
with a smile ; ‘ but if you refuse, iiuleed I shall not 
take it kindly/ 

‘ I don’t quite see my way out of it/ thought the 
undergraduate ; and then, after a pause, he said aloud 
and ungraciously enough, ‘ All right. I — I'm very 
much obliged, of course.* And he proceeded to follow 
them, thinking in his heart, ‘But it’s bad form, all 
the same, to f<rfce an obligation on a fellow.’ 

Chaptee V 

Leon strode ahead as if he knew exactly whore he 
was going ; the sobs of Madame were still faintly 
audible, and no one uttered a word. A dog barked 
furiously in a courtyard as they wont by ; then the 
church clock struck two, and many domestic clocks 
followed or preceded it in piping tones. And just then 
Berthelini sjacd a light. It burned in a small house 
on the outskirts of the town, and thither the party 
now directed their steps. 
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‘ Ifc is always a chance,’ said L6on. 

The house in quest'on stood back from the street 
behind an open space, part garden, part turnip-field ; 
and several outhouses stood forward from either wing 
at right angles to the front. On© of these had recently 
undergone some change. An enormous window, look- 
ing towards the north, had been efFectod in the wall 
and roof, and L^on began to hope it was a ‘Jtudio. 

‘ If it’s only a painter,’ he said with a chuckle, ‘ ten 
to one we got as good a welcome as wo want.’ 

‘ I thought painters were principally poor,* said 
Stubbs. 

‘ Ah ! ’ cried L4on, * you do not know the world as 
I do. The poorer the better for us ! ’ 

And the trio advanced into the turnip-field. 

The light was in the ground floor; a« one window 
was brightly illuminated and two others more faintly, 
it might be supposed that there was a single lamp in 
one corner of a large apartment ; and a certain tremu- 
lousness and temporary dwindling showed that a live 
fire contributed to the effect. The sound of a voice 
now became audible ; and the trespassers paused to 
listen. It was pitched in a high, angry key, but had 
still a good, full, and masculine note in it. The utter- 
ance was voluble, too voluble even to be quite distinct ; 
a stream of words, rising and falling, with ever and 
again a phrase thrown out by itself, as if the speaker 
reckoned on its virtue. 

Suddenly another voice joined in. 'i'his time ifc was 
a woman’s ; and if the man were angry, the woman 
was incensed to the degree of fury. There was that 
absolutely blank composure known to suffering males ; 
that colourless unnatural speech which shows a spirit 
accurately balanced between homicide and hysterics ; 
the tone in which the best of women sometimes utter 
words worse than death to those most dear to them. 
If Abstract Bones-and-Sepulchr© were to be endowed 
with the gift of speech, thus, and not otherwise, would 
it discourse. Lton was a brave man, and I fear he 
was somewhat sceptically given (ho had been educated 
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iii a Paj)i8tical country), but the habit oi childhood 
prevailed, and he orotjsed himself devoutly. He had 
met several womoa in his career. It was obvious that 
hifl instinct had not deceived him, for the male voice 
’broke forth instantly in a towering passion. 

The undergraduate, who had not understood the 
eigaificance of the woman’s contribution, pricked up 
his ears at* the change upon the man. 

‘ There’s going to be a free fight,’ he opined. 

There was another retort frunj the woman, still calm 
but a little higher. 

‘ Hysterics Y ’ asked L6on of his wife. ‘ Is that the 
etage^direction ? * 

‘ How should 1 know ? ’ rcturaed Elvira, somewhat 
tartly. 

‘ Oh, woman, woman ! * said L^on, beginning to 
open the guitar-case. ‘ It is one of tlie burdens of my 
life, Monsieur Stubbs ; they support each other ; they 
always pretend there is no system; they say it’s 
nature. Even Madame Borthoiini, who is a drumatio 
artist ! ’ 

‘ You are heartless, L6on,* said Elvira ; * that 

woman is in trouble.’ 

‘ And the man, my angel Y ’ inquired Berthelini, 
passing the ribbon of his guitar. ‘ And the man, 
m' amour ? ’ 

‘ Ho is a man,’ she answered. 

‘ You hear that ? ’ said L^.on to Stubbs. * It is 
not too late for you. Mark the intonation. And now,’ 
he continued, ‘ what are we to give them ? ’ 

‘ Are you going to sing 7 ’ asked Stubbs. 

‘ I am a troubadour,’ replied L6on. ‘ I claim 
a welcome by and for my art. If 1 were a banker could 
I do as much ? ’ 

‘ Well, you wouldn’t need, you know,’ answered the 
un dergraduate. 

' Egad,* said L6on, ‘ but that ’s true. Elvira, that 
is true.’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ she replied. ‘ Did you not know it J ’ 

* My dear,’ answered L<^on impressively, * I know 
Q 
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nothing but what is agreeable. Even my laiowloJgo 
of life is a work of art superiorly composed. But what 
are we to give them ? It should be souiething appro- 
priate.’ 

Visions of ‘Let dogs delight’ passed throogh the 
undergraduate’s mind ; but it occurred to him that 
the poetry was English and that he did not know the 
air. Hence he contributed no suggestion. * 

‘ Something about our houselessTiess,’ said Elvira. 

‘ I have it,’ cried I/on. And he broke forth into 
a song of Pierre Dupont’s : 

Savez-vous on gite 
Mai, ce joli mois ? 

Elvira joined in ; so did Stubbs, with a good ear 
and voice, but an imperfect acquaintance with Mio 
music. L6on and the guitar ’were equal to the situa- 
tion. The actor dispensed his throat-notes with pro- 
digality and enthusiasm ; and, as he looked up to 
heaven in his heroic way, tossing the black ringlets, it 
seemed to him that the very stars* contributed a dumb 
applause to his efforts, and the universe lent him its 
silence for a chorus. That is one of the best features 
of the heavenly bodies, that they belong to everybody 
in particular ; and a man like L4on, a chronic Endy- 
mion who managed to get along without encourage- 
ment, is always the world’s centre for himself. 

He alone — and it is to be noted, he was the worst 
singer of the three — took the music seriously to heart, 
and judged the serenade from a high artistic point of 
view. Elvira, on the other hand, was preoccupied 
about their reception ; and, as for Stubbs, ho coii- 
sidcred the whole affair in the light of a broad joke. 

* Know you the lair of May, the lovely month ? ’ 
went the three voices in the tumip-fiold. 

The inhabitants were plainly fluttered ; the light 
moved to and fro, strengthening in one window, 
paling in another ; and then the door was thrown 
open, and a man in a blouse appeared on the threshold 
cariyiug a lamp. He was a powerful young fellow. 
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with bewildered hair and boards wearing his neck open ; 
hia blouse was stained with oil-colours in a harle- 
quineaque disorder ; and there was something rural 
in the droop and bagginess of his bolted trousers. 

From immediately behind him, and indeed over hia 
shoulder, a woman's face looked out into the darkness ; 
it was pale, and a little weary, although still young ; it 
wore a dwindling, disapj^earing prettiness, soon to bo 
quite gone, and the expression was both gentle and 
sour, and reminded one faintly of the taste of certain 
drugs. For all that, it was not a face to dislike ; when 
the prettinoss had vanished, it seemed as if a certain 
pale Heauty might step in to take its place ; and as 
both the mildness and the asperity were charaotera 
of youth, it might bo hox>od that, with years, both 
w^ould merge into a constant, bravo, and not unkindly 
temper. 

‘ What is all this ? ’ cried the man. 


Chaptrb VI 

Leon bad his hat in his hand at once. He came 
forward with his customary grace ; it was a moment 
which would have earned him a round of cheering on 
the stage. Elvira and Stubbs advanced behind him, 
like a couple of Admotus’s sheep folloAving the god 
Apollo. 

‘ Sir,’ said Li^on, * the hour is unpardonably late, 
and our little serenade has the air of an impertinence. 
Believe mo, sir, it is an appeal. Monsieur is an artist, 
I perceive. We are here three artists benighted and 
without shelter, one a woman — a dolioate woman — in 
evening dress — in an interesting situation. This will 
not fail to touch the woman’s heart of Madame, whom 
I perceive indistinctly behind Monsieur her husband, 
and whoso face speaks eloquently of a well-regulated 
mind. Ah ! Monsieur, Ma^me — one generous move- 
ment, and you make three people happy 1 Two or 
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thro© hours beaidfi your flro — 1 ask it of Monsieur in 
the name of Art — 1 ask it of Madame by the sanctity 
of womanhood.’ 

The two, as by a tacit consoni, cli'ow back from the door 

‘ Come in,’ said the man. 

‘ Eutrez, Madame,’ said the woman. 

The door opened directly upon the kitqhen of the 
house, which was to all appearance the only sitting- 
room, 1’he furniture was both plain and scanty ; biit 
there were one or two landscapes on the wall hand- 
somely framed, as if they had already visited the com- 
mittee-rooms of an exhibition and been thence extmded. 
L6on walked up to the pictures and represente d the 
part of a connoisseur before each in turn, with his 
usual dramatic insight and h)rce. The master of the 
house, as if irresistibly attracted, followed him from 
canvas to canvas with the lamp. Elvira was led 
directly to the fire, where she proceeded to warm 
herself, while Stubbs stood in the middle of the floor 
and followed the proceedings of L/'on with mild astonish- 
ment in his eyes. 

‘ You should see them by daylight,’ said the artist. 

‘I promise myself that pleasure,’ said L6on. ‘You 
possess, sir, if you will permit me an observation, the 
art of composition to a T.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ returned the other, ‘ But 
should you not draw nearer to the fire ? ’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said L6on. 

And the whole party was soon gathered at the table 
over a hasty and not an elegant cold supper, washed 
down with the least of small wines. Nobody liked the 
meal, but nobody complained ; they put a good face 
upon it, one and all, and made a great clattering of 
knives and forks. To see L6on eating a single cold 
sausage was to see a triumph ; by the time he had 
done he had got through as much pantomime as would 
have sufficed for a baron of beef, and he had the relaxed 
expression of the over-eaten. 

As Elvira had naturally taken a place by the side 
of IA)n, and Stubbs as naturally, although 1 believe 
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tihcorif;ciou«.ly, by the eido of Elvira, the host and 
hostoBs wore left togel.her. Yet it was to be noted that 
they never addressed a word to each other, nor m much 
as suffered their oyo« to moot. The interrupted skir- 
’miah still siirvivod in ill feoling ; and the instant the 
guests dop u tcd it would break forth again as bitterly 
as ever. Tiie talk wandered from this to that subject 
— for witll one accord tho party had declared it was 
too late t-o go to bed ; but those two never relaxed 
towards each other ; Gonerii and Kegan in a sisterly 
tiff Mere not more bent r.u enmity. 

it chanced that Elvira wa^ so much tired by all the 
littie^excit/emcnts of tho night, that for once she laid 
aside her company manners, which were both easy 
and correct, and in the most natural manner in the 
w^orld leaned her head on Lion’s ihoulder. At tho 
same time, fatigue suggesting tenderness, she locked 
the lingers of her right hand into those of her husband’s 
loft ; and, half cioMTig her eyes, dozed ofi into a golden 
borderland Nbouveen sleep and waking. But all the 
time sho waf» av/are of wdiat wfxb passing, and saw tho 
painter’s wife studying her with looks between con- 
tempt and envy. 

It occurred to Lfon that his constitution demanded 
the us© of some tobacco ; and he niulid bis fingers 
from Elvira’s in order to roll a cigarette. It was 
gently done, and he took care that his indulgence 
Bhould in no other way disturb his wife’s position. 
But it seemed to catch the eye of the painter’s wife 
with a special nignifioancy. She looked straight before 
her for an instant, and then, wdth a swift and stealthy 
movement, took hold of her husband’s hand below 
the table. Alas I she might have spared herself tho 
dexterity. J'or the poor fellow was bo overcome by 
this caress that he stopped with his mouth open in the 
middle of a word, and by the expression of his face 
plainly declared to all the company that his thoughts 
had been diverted into softer channels. 

If it had not been rather amiable, it would have 
been absurdly droll. His wife at once withdrew her 
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touch ; but it was plain she had to exert soine force. 
Thereupon the young man coloured and looked for 
a moment beautiful. 

L6on and Elvira both observed the by-play, and 
a shock passed from one to J.he other ; for they were 
inveterate match-makers, especially between those who 
were already married. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said L6on suddenly. ‘ I see 
no use in pretending. Before we came in here wo heard 
sounds indicating — if I may bo express myself — an 
imperfect harmony.’ 

* Sir ’ began the man. 

But the woman was beforehand. 

‘ It is quite true,’ she said. ‘ I see no cause to be 
ashamed. If my husband is mad I shall at least do 
ray utmost to prevent the oonsequonces. Picture to 
yourself. Monsieur and Madame,’ she went on, for 
she passed Stubbs over, ‘ that tliis wret-ched person — 
a dauber, an incompetent, not lit to be a sign-painter 
— receives this morning an admirable ofI(‘r from an 
uncle — an undo of my own, my mother’s brother, and 
tenderly beloved-— of a clerkship with nearly a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and that he — picture to your- 
self ! — he refuses it i Why ? For the sake of Art, he 
says. Look at his art, I say — look at it I Is it fit to 
be seen 7 Ask him — is it fit to be sold 7 And it i^ 
for this. Monsieur and Madame, that he condemns me 
to the most deplorable existence, without luxuries, 
without comforts, in a vile suburb of a country town. 
O non I ’ she cried, ‘ non — ^je iie me tairai pas™ o’est 
plus fort que moi I I take those gentlemen and this 
kdy for judges — is this kind 7 is it decent 7 is it 
manly 7 Do I not deserve better at bis hands after 
having married him and ’ — (a visible bitch) — ‘ done 
everything in the world to please him ? ’ 

I doubt if there were ever a more embarrassed com- 
pany at a table ; every one looked like a fool ; and the 
husband like the biggest. 

* The art of Monsieur, however,’ said Elvira, break- 
ing the silence, ‘ is not wanting in distinction.* 
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‘It has this distinction,’ said the wife, ‘ that nobody 
will buy it.’ 

‘ I should have supposed a clerkship ’ began 

^ Stubbs. 

‘ Art is Art,’ swept in L<^on. ‘ I salute Art. It is the 
beautiful, the divine ; it is the spirit of the world, and 
the pride of life. But ’ And the actor paused. 

‘ A clerfvsliij) ’ began Stubbs. 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is,’ said the painter. ‘ I am an 
artist, and as this gentleman says, Art is this and the 
other ; but of course, if my wife is going to make my 
life a piece of perdition all day long, I prefer to go and 
dro^ myself out of hand.* 

‘ Go 1 ’ said his wife. ‘ I should like to see you ! ’ 

‘ I was going to say,’ resumed Stubbs, ‘ that a fellow 
may bo a clerk and paint almost as much as he likes. 
I know a fellow in a bank who makes capital water- 
colour sketehea ; ho even sold one for sevon-and-six.’ 

To both the women this seemed a plank of safety; 
each hojMiifully interrogated the comitenance of her 
lord ; even Elvira, an artist herself ! — but indeed there 
must be something |X3rmanently mercantile in the 
female nature. The two men exchanged a glance ; it 
was tragic ; not otherwise might two philosophers 
salute, as at the end of a laborious life each recognized 
that ho was still a mystery to his disciples. 

L6on arose. 

‘ Art is Art,’ he repeated sadly. ‘ It is not water- 
colour sketches, nor practising on a piano. It is a life 
to be lived.’ 

‘ And in the meantime people starve 1 ’ observed 
the woman of the house. ‘ If that ’s a life, it is not 
one for me.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what,’ burst forth L6on ; ‘ you, Madame, 
go into another room and talk it over with my wife ; 
and I’ll stay hero and talk it over with your husband. 
It may com© to nothing, but let’s try.* 

‘ I am very willing,’ replied the young woman ; and 
she proceeded to light a candle. ‘ This way, if you 
please.’ And she led Elvira upstairs into a bedroom 
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* The fact is,’ said sJie, sitting down, ‘ that my husband 
cannot paint.’ 

‘ No more can mine act/ replied Elvira. 

‘ I should have ihoTight he could/ retunjod tho 
other ; * he eoems clever.* 

‘ He is so, and the best of men besides/ said Elvira ; 
‘ but he cannot act.* 

‘ At least he is not a sheer humbug like inine ; ho 
can at least sing.* 

‘ You mistake L4on/ returned his wife warmly. 
‘ He does not even pretend to sing ; he has too fine 
a taste ; h© does so for a living. And, believe me, 
neither of the men are hiimbugfl. They are people, with 
a mission — w'hich they cannot carry out.* 

‘ Humbug or not/ replied the other, ‘ you came very 
near passing the night in the fields ; and, for m}^ part, 
I live in terror of starvation. I should think it was 
a man’s mission to think twice about his wife. But it 
appears not. Nothing is their mission but to play the 
fool. Oh ! * she broke out, ‘ is it not something dreary 
to think of that man of mine T If he could only do it, 
wlio would care ? But no — not he — no more than I can l * 

‘ Have you any children ? * asked Elvira. 

* No ; but then I may.* 

‘ Children change so much,* said Elvira, with a sigh. 

And just then from the room below there flew up 
a sudden snapping chord on the guitar ; one followed 
after another ; then the voice of L^on joined in ; and 
there was an air being played and sung that stopped 
the speech of the two women. The wife of the painter 
stood like a person transfixed ; Elvira, looking into 
her eyes, could see all manner of beautiful memories 
and kind thoughts that wore passing in and out of her 
soul with every note ; it was a piece of her youth that 
went before her ; a green French plain, the smell of 
apple-flowers, the far and shining ringlets of a river, 
and the words and presence of love. 

* L4on has hit the nail/ thought Elvira to herself. 
‘ 1 wonder how,* 

Tho how was plain enough. L6on hod asked tho 
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painter if there were no air connected with courtship 
and pleasant times ; and having learnt what he wished, 
and allowed an interval to pass, he had soared forth into 
• 6 mon amante, 

() mon d^sir, 

Saohons oueillir 
^ L’hoiiro oharmante ! 

‘ Pardon me, Madame,* said the painter's wife, ‘ your 
husband sings admirably well.* 

‘ He sings that with some feeling,* replied Elvira 
critically, although she was a little moved herself, for 
the song cut both ways in the upper chamber ; ‘ but 
it is aft an actor and not as a musician.* 

‘ Life is very sad,* said the other ; ‘ it so wastes 
away under one’s fingers.’ 

‘ i have not found it so,* replied Elvira. ‘ I think 
the good parts of it last and grow greater every day.* 

* Frankly, how would you advise me t * 

‘ Frankly, 1 would let my husband do what he 
wished. He is obviously a very loving painter ; you 
have not yet tried him as a clerk. And you know — if 
it were only as the possible father of your children — 
it is as well to keep him at his best.* 

‘ He is an excellent fellow,* said the wife. 

They kept it up till sunrise with music and all 
manner of good fellowship ; and at sunrise, while the 
sky was still temperate and clear, they separated on 
the threshold with a thousand excellent wishes for 
each other’s welfare. Castel-lo-G^chia was beginning 
to send up its smoke against the golden East ; and the 
church bell was ringing six. 

‘ My guitar is a familiar spirit,* said L6on, as he and 
Elvira took the nearest w^ay towards the inn, ‘ it 
resuscitated a Commissary, created an English tourist, 
and reconciled a man and wife.* 

Stubbs, on his part, went off into the morning with 
reflections of his own, 

‘ They are all mad,’ thought he, ‘ all mad — but 
wonderfully decent.’ 

q3 
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CHRISTOPHJERSON 

It was twenty years ago. and on an evening in May. 
All day long there had been sunshine. Owing, doubt- 
less, to the incident I am about to relate, th^ light 
and warmth of that long-vanished day live with me 
still ; I can see the great white clouds that moved 
across the strip of eky before ray window, and feel 
again the spring langour which troubled my solitary 
work in the heart of London. 

Only at sunset did I leave the house. There was an 
unwonted sweetness in the air ; the long vistas of 
newly lit lamps made a golden glow under the dusking 
flush of the sky. With no purpose but to rest and 
breathe, I wandered for half an hour, and found myself 
at length where Great Portland Street opens into 
Marylebone Road. Over the way, in the shadow of 
Trinity Church, was an old bookshop, well known to 
me : the gas -jot shining upon the stall with its rows 
of volumes drew me across. I began turning over 
pages, and'— invariable consequence — fingering what 
money I had in my pocket. A certain book overcame 
me ; I stepped into the little shop to pay for it. 

While standing at the stall, I had been vaguely 
aware of some one beside me, a man who was also 
looking over the books ; as I came out again vdth 
my purchase, this stranger gazed at me intently, with 
a half-smile of peculiar interest. He seemed about 
to say something. I walked slowly away; the man 
moved in the same direction. Just in front of the church 
he made a quick movement to my side, and spoke. 

‘Pray excuse me, sir — don’t misunderstand me — 
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I only wished to ask whether you have noticed the name 
vrritten on the fljdeaf of the book you have just 
bought ? * 

The respectful nervousness of his voice naturally 
made me suppose at first that the man was going 
to beg ; but he seemed no ordinary mendicant. I 
judged him to be about sixty years of age ; his long, 
thin hair* and straggling beard wore grizzled, and 
a somewhat rheumy eye looked out from his bloodless, 
hollowed countenance ; ho w^as very shabbily clad, yet 
as a fallen gentleman, and indeed his accent made 
it clear to wdiat class he originally belonged The ex- 
pression with which ho regarded me had so much 
intelligence, so much good nature, and at the same 
time such a pathetic diffidence, that I could not but 
answer him in the friendliest way. I had not seen the 
name on the flyleaf, but at onoe I opened the book, 
and by the light of a gas-lamp read, inscribed in a very 
fine hand, ‘ W. R. ChristopLerson, 1849.’ 

* It is my name,’ said the stranger, in a subdued and 
uncertain voice. 

‘ Indeed T The book used to belong to you ? * 

‘ It belonged to me.’ He laughed oddly, a tremulous 
little crow of a laugh, at the same time stroking his 
head, as if to deprecate disbelief. * You never heard 
of the sale of the Cbrist^jpherson library ? To be sure, 
you were too young ; it was in 1800. I have often 
come across books with my name in them on the 
stalls — often. 1 had happened to notice this just before 
you came up, and when I saw you look at it, 1 was 
curious to see whether you would buy it. Pray excuse 
the freedom I am taking. Lovers of books — don’t you 
think ? ’ 

The broken question was completed by his look, and 
when I said that I quite understood and agreed with 
him he crowed his little laugh. 

‘ Have you a large library 7 ’ he inquired, eyeing me 
wistfully. 

‘ Oh dear, no. Only a few hundred volumes. Too 
many for one who has no house of his own,* 
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He smiled good-naturedly, bent his head, and mur- 
mured just audibly : ' 

‘ My catalogue numbered 24,718/ 

I was growing curious and interested. Venturing, 
no more direct questions, I asked whether, at the time 
he spoke of, he lived in London. 

‘ If you have five minutes to spare,’ wa^ the timid 
ropl 3 % ‘ 1 will show you my house. 1 mean ’ — again 
the little crowing laugh — ‘the house which wa^ mine.’ 

Willingly I walked on with him. He led me a short 
distance up the road skirting Regent’s Park, and 
paused at length before a house in an imposing terrace. 

‘ There,’ ho whispered, ‘ I used to live. The wmdow 
to the right of the door — that was my library. Ah ! ’ 
And he heaved a deep sigh. 

‘ A misfortune befell you,’ I said, also in a subdued 
voice. 

‘ The result of my own folly. I had enough for my 
needs, but thought I needed more. I lot mj^self be 
drawn into business — I, who knew nothing of such 
things — and there came the black day — the black day.’ 

Wo turned to retrace our steps, and walking slowly, 
with heads bent, came in silence again to the church. 

‘ I wonder whether you have bought any other of 
my books ? ’ asked Christopherson, with his gentle 
smile, when we had paused as if for leave-taking. 

I replied that I did not remember to have come across 
his name before ; then, on an impulse, asked whether 
he would care to have the book 1 carried in my hand ; 
if so, with pleasure I would give it him. No sooner 
were the words spoken than I saw the delight they 
oaused the hearer. He hesitated, murmured reluctance, 
but soon gratefully accepted my offer, and flushed 
with joy as he took the volume. 

‘ 1 still have a few books,’ ho said, under his breath, 
as if he spoke of something he was ashamed to make 
known. * But it is very rarely indeed that I can add 
to them. I feel I have not thanked you half enough.* 
We shook hands and parted. 

My lodging at that time was in 0am den Town, 
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One afternoon, perhaps a fortnight later, I had 
walked for an hour or two, and on my way back 
I stopped at a bookstall in the High Street. Some 
jone came up to my side ; I looked, and recognized 
*Chri8topherson. Our greeting was like that of old 
friends. 

‘ I have seen you several times lately,’ said the broken 
gentleman? who looked shabbier than before in the 
broad daylight, ‘ but I— didn’t like to speak. 1 live 
not far from here.* 

‘ Why, BO do I,’ and I added, without much thinking 
what I said, ‘ do you live aloiio ? * 

‘ A^one ? oh no. With my wife.* 

There was a curious embarrassment in his tone. 
His eyes were cast down and his head moved un- 
easily. 

Wo began to talk of the books on the stall, and 
turning away together continued our conversation. 
Christopherson was not only a well-bred but a very 
intelligent and even learned man. On his giving some 
proof of erudition (with the excessive modesty which 
characterized him), I asked whether he wrote. No, 
he had never written anything — never ; he was only 
a bookworm, he said. Thereupon he crowed faintly 
and took his leave. 

It was not long before we again met by chance. We 
came face to face at a street corner in my neighbour- 
hood, and I was struck by a change in him. He looked 
older ; a profound melancholy darkened his coun- 
tenance ; the hand he gave me was limp, and his 
pleasure at our meeting found only a faint expression. 

‘ I am going away,’ he said in reply to my inquiring 
look. ‘ I am leaving London.* 

‘ For good ? ’ 

‘ I fear so, and yet ’ — he made an obvious effort — 
* I am glad of it. My wife’s health has not been very 
good lately. She has need of country air. Yes, I am 
glad we have decided to go away — very glad — very 
glad indeed ! * 

He spoke with an automatic sort of omphasiB, his 
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eyes wandering, and hia hands twitching nervously. 
I was on the point of a'sking what part of the country 
he had chosen for hia retreat, when he abruptly added : 

‘ I live just over there. Will you let me show you^ 
my books ? ’ 

Of course I gladly accepted the invitation, and a 
couple of minutes' walk brought us to a house in 
a decent street whore most of the ground-floor windows 
showed a card announcing lodgings. As we paused at 
the door, my companion seemed to hesitate, to regret 
having invited me. 

‘ I’m really afraid it isn’t worth your while,’ be said 
timidly. * The fact is, I haven’t space to show my Ig'ooks 
properly.* 

I put aside the objection, and we entered. With 
anxious courtesy Christophorson led me up the narrow 
staircase to the second-floor landing, and threw open 
a door. On the threshold I stood astonished. The 
room was a small one, and would in any case have only 
just sufficed for homely comfort, used as it evidently 
was for all daytime purposes ; but certainly a third of 
the entire space was occupied by a solid mass of books, 
volumes stacked several rows deep against two of the 
walls and almost up to the ceiling. A round table and 
two or three chairs were the only furniture — there 
was no room, indeed, for more. The window being 
shut, and the sunshine glowing upon it, an intolerable 
stuffiness oppressed the air. Never had I been made 
80 uncomfortable by the odour of printed paper and 
bindings. 

‘ But,* I exclaimed, ‘ you said you hod only a few 
books 1 There must be Eve times as many here as 
I have.* 

‘ I forget the exact number,* murmured Christopher- 
son, in great agitation. * You see, 1 can’t arrange them 
properly. I have a few more in — in the other room.’ 

He led me aoross the landing, opened another door, 
and showed me a little bedroom. Here the encumber- 
ment was less remarkable, but one wall had completely 
disappeared behind volumes, and the bookishness of 
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tKe air made it a disgusting thought that two persona 
occupied this chamber every night. 

We returned to the sitting-room, Christopherson 
began picking out books from the solid mass to show 
me. Talking nervously, brokenly, with now and then 
a deep sigh or a crow of laughter, he gave me a little 
light on his history. I learnt that he had occupied 
these lodgfngs for the last eight years; that he had 
been tw^ce married ; that the only child he had had, 
a daughter by hia first wife, had died long ago in 
childhood ; and lastly — this came in a burst of confi- 
dence, with a very pleasant smile — that his second wife 
had ^een his daughter’s governess. I listened with 
keen interest, and hoped to learn still more of the 
oiroumstances of this singular household. 

‘ In the country,* I remarked, ‘ you will no doubt 
have shelf room ? * 

At once his countenance fell ; he turned upon me 
a woebegone eye. Just as I was about to speak 
again sounds from within the house caught my atten- 
tion ; there was a heavy foot on the stairs, and a loud 
voice, which seemed familiar to me. 

* Ah ! * exclaimed Christopherson with a start, ‘ here 
comes some one who is going to help me in the removal 
of the books. Come in, Mr. Pomfret, come in I * 

The door opened, and there appeared a tall, wiry 
fellow, whose sandy hair, light blue eyes, jutting jaw- 
bones, and large mouth made a picture suggestive of 
small refinement but of vigorous and wholesome man- 
hood. No wonder I had seemed to recognize bis voice. 
Though we only saw each other by chance at long 
intervals, Pomfret and I were old acquaintances. 

‘ Hullo I ’ he roared out, * I didn’t know you know 
Mr, Christopherson.’ 

‘ Fm just as much surprised to find that you know 
him 1 * was my reply. 

The old book- lover gazed at us in nervous astonish- 
ment, then shook hands with the newcomer, who 
greeted him bluffly, yet respectfully. Pomfret spoke 
with a strong Yorkshire accent, and had all the 
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angularity of domeanour whioii marks tbo typical Yc^rk- 
shireman. He came announce that everything 
had been settled for the packing and transporting of 
Mr. Christophersords library ; it remained only to 
decide the day. 

‘ There *8 no hurry,’ exclaimed Chris topherson. 
‘There ’s really no hurry. I’m greatly obliged to you, 
Mr. Pomfret, for all the trouble you siie taking. We’ll 
settle the date in a day or twc» — a day or two- 

With a good-humoured nod I’onilret moved to take 
his leave. Our eyes met ; w© left tiio house together. 
Out in the street again I took a deep breath of the 
summer air, which seemed sweet as in a meadow^ after 
that stifling room. My companion evidently had a like 
sensation, for he loi>k(*d up to the sky a.nd broadened 
out his shoulders. 

‘ Eh, but it ’s a grand day I Fd give something for 
a walk on iikloy Moors.’ 

As the beat substitute within our reach we agreed 
to walk across Regent’s Park together. Pomfret’s 
business took him in that direction, and I was glad 
of a talk about Christopheraon. I learnt that the old 
book-lover’s landlady was Pomfret’s aunt. Christo- 
pherson’s story of affluence and ruin was quite true. 
Ruin complete, for at the ago of forty be had been 
obliged to earn his living as a clerk or eouiething of the 
kind. About five years later came his second marriage. 

‘ You know Mrs. Christophorson T ’ asked Pomfret. 

‘No I I wish I did. Why?’ 

‘ Because she ’s the sort of woman it does you good 
to know, that ’s all. She ’0 a lady — my^ idea of a lady. 
Christop hereon ’s a gentleman too, there’s no denying 
it ; if he wasn’t, I think I should have punched his 
head before now. Oh, I know ’em well ! why, I lived 
in the house with ’em for several years. She ’s a lady 
to the end of her little finger, and how hei* husband 
can ’a borne to see her living the life she has, it *s more 

than I can understand. By I I’d have turned 

burglar, if I could ’a found no other way of keeping 
her m oomfork’ 
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'* She wrrks for her living, then Y ' 

‘ A) o, aud for hia too* not ionching ; she ’s 

in a shop m Tottenham Court Road *, has what they 
call a good place, and earns thirty shiliiiigs a week. 
*It ’s all they have, but Christophersoii buys books out 
of it/ 

‘But has he never done aiiv thing sinco their mar- 
riage ? ’ • 

‘ He cfid for the first few' years. I bcli<?ve, but he had 
an illness, and that was tlio end of it. Since then he ’a 
only loafed. He goes to all the Ix'ok-sales, and spends 
the rest of his time snifling alxnii the second-hand 
shop^ She ? Oh, she’d never say a w«;rd ! Wait till 
you’ve seen her.’ 

‘ Well, hut,’ I asked, ‘what has iioppened. How' is it 
they’re leaving London Y ’ 

‘ Aye, i’ll tell j^ou ; 1 to that. Mrs. Chris- 

tophersou has relatives v. W j.:t fat and seUish lot, 
aa far as 1 can make out — never lifted a finger to help 
her until now. On© of them ’a a Mrs. Keeling, the widow 
of some City porpoise, I’m told. Well, this woman baa 
a home down in Norfolk. (She never lives there, but 
a son of hors goes there to fish and shoot now and then. 
Well, this is what Mrs. Christophersoii tolls my aunt, 
Mrs. Keoting has offered to let her and her husband 
live down yonder, rent free, and their food provided. 
She ’s to bo housekeeper, in fact, and keep the place 
ready for any on© who goes down.’ 

‘ Christophenson, 1 can see, would rather stay where 
he is.* 

‘ Why, of course, he doesn’t know how he’ll live 
without the bookshops. But he ’s glad for all that, 
on his wife’s account. And it *8 none too soon, I can 
toll you. The poor woman couldn’t go on much longer ; 
my aunt says she ’s just about ready to drop, and 
sometimes I know, she looks terribly bad. Of course, 
she won’t own it, not she ; she isn’t one of the com- 
plaining sort. But she talks now and then about the 
country — the places where she used to live. I’ve heard 
her, and it gives me a notion of what she’s gone through 
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and lose the house. And there ’s an end of U. I haven't 
been so riled about anything for a long time ! ’ 

Meantime I had been rodeeting. It was easy for 
me to understand Ohrifitopleorsoirg state of mind, and[ 
without knowing Mrs. Keetiiig, 1 saw that she must 
be a person whose benefactions wo.iki be a good deal 
of a burden. After all, was Mrs. Christt^pherson so 
very unhappy ? Was she not the kind of woman who 
lived by sacrihce — one who had far rather lead a life 
disagreeable to herself than ehaTige it at the cost of 
discomfort to her husband Y This view of the matter 
irritated Poinfret, and he broke into objurgations, 
directed partly against Mrs. Keeting, partly against 
Christopherson. It was an ‘ infernal shame that was 
ail he could say. And after all, I rather inclined to his 
opinion. 

When two or tlirco days had passed, curiosity drew 
me towards the Christophersons’ dwelling. Walking 
along the opposil-e side of the stnset, f looked up at 
their window, and there was the fa.>3 of the old biblio- 
phile. Evidently he v/as standing at the window in 
idleness, perhaps in trouble. At once ho beokuned 
to me ; but before I could knock at the house- door 
bo had descended, and oamo out. 

‘ May 1 walk a little way with you ? ’ he asked. 

There was worry on his features, Foi son^o moments 
we went on in silence. 

‘ So you have changed your mind about leaving 
London ? ^ I said, as if carelcsHly. 

‘ You have hoard from Mr. Pom fret ? W^i 11 — yes, 
yes — I think we shall stay whore we are-“-for the 
present/ 

Never have I seen a man more podnlnliy embarrassed. 
He walked with head bent, shoulders stocking ; and 
shuffled, indeed, rather than walked. Even so might 
a man bear himself who felt guilty of some peculiar 
meanness. 

Presently words broke from him. 

‘ To tell you the truth, there ’s a diffloulty about the 
books.* He glanced furtively at me, and I saw he 
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Wtt-8 sling in all kis iiovves, ‘ Ati you sfie, my 

ciicuir'Htan 'es aro not brilliant.^ Hf5 half-chokod him- 
Rolf witii a orow, ‘ The fact is we wore offered a house 
jn the C(nn.try, on certain conditions, 1 * 3 " a relative 
of Mrs, Gh f istophcrson ; and, unfortunately^ it turned 
out that m v iiliraiy is re<iarded as an objection — a fatal 
objection. We liave qniJe reoonoiied ourselves to stay- 
ing v.'here Ve arii.* 

1 coulTl not h<di> asking, without emphasis, wdiether 
Mrs. Chri;~;(ophurbon Vvouid have cared for life in the 
countiy. lint no sooner w'ere the words out of my 
month lliau 1 regretled them ; so evidently did they 
hit m^y cni? panion in a tender place. 

‘ I think she would have liki^d it,’ he answered, with 
a Bt-rangcly jiatlietic look mo, as if he entreated my 
fotheaia.iu' o, 

‘ Ibit,* i rugtresUMl, ’ couldn’t you make some arrange- 
ments alusit the books ? Couldn’t you take a room 
fur them in another hous<', for instance ? ’ 

OiriBtojthcrsuri’d face was eufficicut answer; it re- 
minded nu^ of his penidlcssness. ‘ AVc tiunk no more 
about it,’ he said. ‘The matter is settled — quite 
settled,’ 

'{hero vjiB no pursuing llie aubject. At the next 
pai ting of wa,va wo took leave of each other. 

1 think it. was not Dime than a week later when 
1 icct‘iv(^ij a postcard from romfret. He wrote : ‘ Just 
as i ex}>ccted. Mrs. fl. scriousl}' ill.’ That was all. 

Mrs. C. e.ouli], of course, only' moan Rlrs. Christo- 
pherson. 1 mused over the mesv.*i,jjo--"it took hold of 
my imB.gination, wniught upon my feelings ; and that 
afternoon 1 again walked along the interesting street. 

There was no face at the wiiuiiiw. After a little 
hosit.at i<3D I decided to call at the house and speak wnth 
Toraf ret’s aunt. 1 1 was she who opened tJic door to me. 

We had never seen eai'h oilier, but when 1 mentioned 
my name and 8ai<i I was anxious to hear news of 
Mrs. Christopberson, she hid mo into a sitting-room, and 
began to talk eunfidentially. 

S)ie was a good-natured yorkshire woman, very imlike 
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the oontiiion London Ia:u31ady. ‘Yog, Mrs. Chris- 
toplHiVBon had been taken ill two dayp, agu. It began 
with a long fainting lit. She bad a i'overish, sleepless 
night ; tho doctor was sent for ; and he had her 
removed out of the etufFy, l‘(U)k~cum bored bedroom 
into another oharnbor, wliich luckily happened to bo 
vacant. There she lay utterly weak and worn, all but 
voicoietis, able only to smile at her buaoand, who 
never moved from the bedside daj- or ijight. ile, too,’ 
paid the landlady, ‘ would soon break down : he looked 
like a ghost, and eocmed “ ha]f-cru>aMl 

‘What,’ I asked, "could bo the cause of this 
illnesfi ? ’ ,, 

The good woman gave me an odd look, phook her 
head, and murniured that the leaBon wuis not far to 
seek, 

‘ .Did she think,’ I asked, ‘ that di.sappoiiitment 
might have eoioething to do with it ? ’ 

Why, of course she did. For a long time the poor 
lady had been aii but at the end of her strength, and 
this came as a blnw beneath wliicb siie sank. 

‘ Your nephew and 1 heve talked about it,’ T said. 
‘He tbiiiks that Mr, Christo}>her6on didr/t understand 
W'hat a sacrifice he asked his wife to make.’ 

‘ 1 tliink so too,’ was the ro}>ly. ‘ But he begins to 

SCO it now, 1 can toll you. lie says nothing bulr * 

There Wcas a tap at the door, and a hurried tremulous 
voice begged the landlady to go ujistairs, 

‘ What is it, sir ? ’ she asked. 

‘Fin afraid she’s worse,’ said Christopherson, turn- 
ing bis boggard face to me with startled recognition. 
* Do come up at once, please/ 

Without a word to me he disappeared with the 
landlady. I could not go away ; fur some ten minutea 
I fidgeted about the little room, listening to ©very 
Bound in the house. Tlien came a footfall on the stairs, 
and the landlady rejoined mo. 

‘ It ’b nothing,’ she said. ‘ I almost think she might 
drop off to sleep, if she *a loft quiet, lie worries her, 
poor man, sitting there and asking her every two 
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nilnutes hf w she feels, Fvo poreuadofl him to go to 
liis room, aod I think it might do him good if you went 
and had a bit o’ talk wif h him.’ 

1 raount.e>d at once to the second-floor sitting-room, 
^nd found Ohristopherson autik U}>ou a chair, his head 
falling forwards, the image of despairing misery. As 
j approaclied he staggered to his feet. He took my hand 
in a ahiiri^ing, shamefaced way, and could not raise 
his eyes? 1 uttered a few words of onoouragament, 
hat they had tlio opposite effect to that designed. 

‘ ilon’t tell rne that,’ he moaned, half resentfully. 
‘She’s d\'ing -- ahe ’s d^dng — eay what they will, I 
kiiuwmt.’ 

‘ Have you a good doctor ? ' 

* I think so —hut it ’s too late — it 's too late.’ 

As ho dropped to his chair again 1 sat down by him. 
Tlie silence of a minute or two was broken by a tlum- 
dorous rut tut at the honso-door, Christupherson leapt 
to his feet, rushed from the room ; I, half foaring that 
ho had gone mad, followed to the head of the stairs. 

In a moment he came up again, limp and w’retohed 
as before, 

‘ it was the postmrjii,’ he muttered. ’ J am expecting 
a letter,’ 

(’onvorsation seeming impossible, I shaped a phrase 
preliminary to wltlidraAval ; but Ghristopherson would 
not let me go. 

‘ 1 should like to toil J'ou,’ ho began, looking at mo 
like a dog under puniahinent, ‘ that I have clone all 
1 could. As soon as my wife fell ill, and when I saw — 
1 had only begun to think of it in that way — how she 
f(dt the disappointment, X went at once to Mrs. Koet- 
ing’s house to tell her that I wamld soli the books. 
But she was out of town. I wrote to her — 1 said 
I regretted my folly — I entreated her to forgive me 
and to renew her kind offer. There has been plenty 
of time for h reply, but she doesn’t answer.’ 

He Lad in his hand what I saw' was a booksoller’s 
catalogue, just delivered by the postman. Meolianically 
he tor© off the wnappor and t»v©n ghiiu^ed over tii© first 
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page. Then, as if conscience stabbed him, he flung the 
thing violently away. ^ 

‘ The chance has gone t * he exclaimed, taking a 
hurried step or two along the little strip of floor left, 
free by the mountain of books. ‘ Of course she said 
she would rather stay in London 1 Of course she said 
what she knew would jAease me ! When — when did 
she ever say anything else I And 1 was (;ruGl enough — 
base enough — to let her make tho sacriiico ! ’ He 
waved his arms frantically. ‘ Didn't 1 know what it 
cost her ? Couldn't I see in her face how her heart 
leapt at tho hope of going to live in the country I 
I knew what she was suflering ; J knew it, 1 tell.you ! 
And, like a seliish cow^ard, 1 let hor suller — I let her 
drop down and die — die ! ’ 

‘ Any hour,’ I said, ‘may bring you the reply from 
Mrs. Keoting. Of course it will be favourable, and the 
good news ’ 

‘ Too late, I have killed her I That woman won’t 
write. She ’s one of the vulgar rich, and wo uflonded 
her pride ; and such as she never forgive.’ 

He sat down for a moment, but started up again in 
an agony of mental suffering, 

‘ She is dying — and there, there, that ’s what has 
killed her 1 ’ He gesticulated wdidly towards the books. 
‘ j have sold her life for these. Oh 1 — oh I ’ 

With this cry he seized half a dozen volumes, and, 
before I could understand what ho was about, he had 
flung up tho window-sash, and cast the books into tho 
street. Another batch followed ; 1 heard tho thud 
upon the pavement. Then 1 caught him by the arm, 
held him fast, begged him to control himself. 

‘ They shall go I ’ he cried. ‘ I loathe the sight of 
them. They have killed my dear wile I * 

He said it sobbing, and at the last words tears 
streamed from his eyes. 1 bad no difficulty now in 
restraining him. He mot my k)ok with a gaze of in- 
finite pathos, and talked on while he wept. 

‘ If you know what she has been to me I When she 
married me I was a ruined man twenty years older. 
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I }mv(' hf^r nothing bat toil and can;,, Yc-ii phall 

ktiuw e^'e.ry^ung — for years and'yearw T have irved on 
the earnings of her labour. Worse than tliat* I have 
Btarred and stinted her to buy b(*nk-i. Oh., the fdiame 
oi it 1 The \\dckedoo8s of it I it fny vifse — the 
vice that enslaved me just as if it h;',d tjoon drinking 
or gambling^ 1 couldn’t renist the tern pUtlion— though 
everyday 1 cried gha/ne upf>n frn^'^eif and /wore to over^ 
Come it. Pd;?^ noYer blamed njr* : nev( r a ^^ord — nay, 
not a look — of a re-proach. i lived in idleness. I never 
tried to save- .her that daily toil at the ghop. you 
know that she worJte. i in a shoj) T -She, voth ht^r kriow- 
lodge %nd her rehnemont leading such a life as iisal ! 
Hiink that I have passed tiu’ shop a Mmio'and iiineH, 
c(jming homo with a Ivx'k in my hands ! I had the 
heart to paru, and to tliink r.f her tliore I Oh I (Jit ! ’ 

Some one was kuftoking »t the do(w, } w^ent to open, 
and sa>v the l^indilady, her iece set in ast/onlshment , a,T>.d 
liLT arms full (d hooks. 

‘It’s ali light/ j wldspered. * Put them dov'u on 
the door tfruv ; don’t bring tiiem in. An accident.’ 

0]n istopho!’8on Blood bcln'nd me ; his h)ok asksd 
what he durst not speak. I said it was noUnh^g, and 
by degrees brought him into a eahner static. Luokily, 
the doctor came beforo 1 went uw'uy, aiul he was 
able to report a slight improvement, 'ihe patient had 
fdept a little and scorned likely to sleep again, b-hrigto- 
phorson a.sk*/] me to come again Uifoie ions^ --there; 
w’as no one else, he eaid, who cared anything about 
him — and I proraisod to call the next day. 

I did so, early in the afternoon. Oiiristoph'ergon 
must have watched for my corning ; before f could 
raise the knocker the d{>or dew open, and hi.« lace 
gieamed euch a groetiitg ofi astoiiisluHl me. He grasped 
my hand in both his. 

‘ The letter hoe come 1 Vvo are t-o have the houFod 

‘ And how is Mrs. Christophers^jn ? 

‘ P»otter, much better, Heaven bo thanked I 8he 
slept almost from the tin re wla.m you left yesterday 
afternoon till early this morning. The letter came by 
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the first post, and 1 toid her — not tho wjiolo trutli/ 
he added, under iiis breath. ‘ She thinks I am to bo 
allowed to take tlio books with me ; and if could 
have seen her smile of ct?ntontmeni. But they will all 
be sold and carried away bofvjio she knows about it ; 
and when she sees that I don’t care a snap of tlio 
fingors — 1 * 

He had turuod into the sitting-room on the ground 
floor. Walking about excitedly, Oiu’istopherson gloricMl 
in the sacrifice he had made. Already a [( 3 tter was 
dispatched to a bookseller, who would buy t,he whoio 
libraiy as it stood. But would be not keep a few 
vohmjes ? I asked. Surely tbero ('.juld be no <'bjtjctiun 
to a few sluilves of books ; and luov wmuld ho live witfj- 
out them ? At first he declared vchenicntly that uot 
a volume should bo kept—Iio never wished to see a i>oo]; 
again as long a,", iio Jived, But Mrs. Ohristt^jjhersoti ? 
I urged. Would she not be glad of somelhiiig to road 
now and then ? At this he gro\v pcrisive. \Vc discussoil 
tho matter, and it was arranged that a, b(»x should 
be packed with select volamos and inkcu down iiitc* 
Norfolk togt 3 ther with the rest of thf3ir luggage. Not 
even Mrs. Koeting could object to this, and I st rongly 
advised him ic> take her permission for granted. 

And so it was done. By discreet nuuiagfSTicnt the 
piled volumes were stowed in bags, carried downstaiis, 
emjitied into a cart, and conveyed awa}^ so quietly 
that the sick woman was aware of nothing. In telling 
me about it, Ohristo{)herson cn^w’^ed as I had never 
heard him ; but mctinuight his eye avoided that 
part of tho floor which had formerl^^ been bidden, and 
ill the course of our convorfjation ho now and then 
became absent, with head bowed. Of the joy he felt 
in his wife’s recovery there c(»uld, hov/ever, bo no 
doubt. The crisis through which he had passed had 
made him, in appearance, a yet older man ; wdion 
ho declared his happiness t<3ar8 came into his eyes, and 
his head shook with a senile tremor. 

Before they loft London, I saw Mrs. Ohristopherson — 
a pale, thin, slightly made woman, who had never been 
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wlrat is calL-d good lookin", but hor face, if ever face 
did 80, declared a brave and Vj3^al spirit. SIjg was 
not joyous, sht) was not sad ; but in hor eyes, as 1 
looked at tlifirn again and again, 1 n^ad the profound 
iRianldulueph of one to whom fate has granted her 
Boui’fl desire, 
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THE KING 18 DEAD, LONG LIVE THE KING 

It wrr ?iot VRiy quiet in the room ^T]^ere the king lay 
dying. Fcople were coming and going, ruBtlirg in and 
out with hushed fo<*t£}tep8, whispering eugerly to each 
other; and where 8 great many people are a^i busy 
Elating as little no’se as possilde, the result iie apt to 
be a kind of bustle, that w’eakcr.ed r. rves can scarcely 
endure. 

But what did thet matter I I'he dticlore traid be 
could boar nothing now. He gave no sign that ho 
could. Surely the robs of hip beautiful young wife, as 
ehe knelt by the bedside, rnupt else have moved him. 

For da3’^s the light bad been carefully Now, 

hi tho hurry, conf>ision, and dis-tregs, no one reiiienibered 
to draw the curtains close, so that th© dim eyes might 
not be dazzled. But what did that matter 7 The 
doctors said he could see nothing now. 

For days no on© but his attendarite had been allowed 
to come rear him. Now the room was free for all 
who chose to enter. What did it matter ? The doctors 
said he kneny no i^ne. 

So he lay for a long time, one hand flung out upon the 
counterpane, as if in search of Eometliing. The queen 
look it fioftly in here, but there was no answering 
proBBure. At length th© eyes and mouth closed, and 
the heart ceased to beat. 

‘ How beautiful ho looks,’ they whiepered one to 
another. 

When the king came to himself it was all very still 
—wonderfully and delightfully still, as he thought, 
wonderfully and delightfully dork. It Wfis e strange. 
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uiiapeaktfebie roiief to him — h<j lay m if in heaven. 
The room w&a full of the soont of liowerti, and the cool 
night air caine through an open window. 

row of wax tapora }>uruod with :3offc radiance at the 
foot of the bed on which ho was lyujg, covered with 
a velvet pail, only his head and face exposed. Four 
or five men w^ero keeping gu ird around him, but they 
had fallen faat asleep. 

So deep was the feeling of contetit which he ex- 
perienced that ho was loth to stir. Not till the great 
clock of the }ula(;e wtnick eioveii, did ho so much as 
move. Thun ha sat up with a light iaugri. 

He .i’o mem be red how, when his mind was failing him, 
and he had raUied all his powers in one last passionate 
appeal against the injustice which was taking him 
away from the world just wlicn the world most needed 
him, ho had hoard a voice sayhig: ‘I will give thee 
yet one hour after death. If, in that time, thou canst 
find three that desire thy life, live I ’ 

This was his hour, his hour that he had snatched away 
from death. How much of it had he lost already ? 
He had been a good king ; ho had worked night and 
day for his subjects ; he had nothing to fear, and ho 
knew that it was very pleasant to live, how pleasant, 
ho had never known before, for, to do him justice, 
he was not selfish ; it was his unfinished work that he 
grieved about when the decree went forth against him. 
Yet, as he passed out of the room where the watchers 
sat heavily sleeping, things were changed to him 
somehow. The burning sense of injustice was gone. 
Now that he came to think of it, ho had done very 
little. True that it was his utmost, but there wore 
many better men in the world, and the world was 
large, very large it seemed to him now. Everything 
had grown larger. He loved his country and his home 
as well as ever, but in the night it had seemed as 
if they must perish with him, and now he knew that 
they were still uuohaiiged. 

Outside the door he paused a moment, hesitating 
whither to go first. Not to the queen. The very 
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thoiigbb of !?er gri^f imnorved him. Ha would not see 
her till bo couki once ‘more clasp her ui his arms, and 
bid her woop tears of joy onlj^ because ho was come 
again. After all, be had but an hour to wait. Beforr 
the castle clock struck twelve, ho would bo back again 
in life, rernombeving these things only as a dream. Ho 
sigluid a little to think of it. 

‘ All that to do over again some day,' he sSJ^id, as ho 
recalled his last moments. 

/dmost he turned again to the couch he had so Iifxdy 
left. 

‘ But 1 have never yet done anything through fear,’ 
said the king. *' 

And he smiled as he tlio.ught of the terms of the 
compact. His city lay before him in the moonJight. 

‘ 1 could find three thousand as easily as three,’ he 
said. ‘ Are they not all my friends ? ’ 

As ho passed out of the gate, he saw a child sitting 
on the steps, crying bitterly. 

‘ What is the matter, little one ? ’ said the sentinel 
on guard, stopping a moment. 

' Father and mother have gone to the castle, because 
the king’s dead,’ sobbed tiie child, * and they’ve never 
come back again ; and I’m so tired and so hungry ! 
And I’ve had no supper, and my doll ’a broken. Oh ! 
I do wish the king were alive again I ’ 

And she burst into a fresh storm of weeping. It 
amused the king not a little. 

‘ So this is the first of my subjects that wants me 
ba(;k ! ’ he said. 

He had no child of his owm. Ho would have liked 
to try and comfort the little maiden, but there were 
other calls upon him just then. Ho was on his way 
to the house of his groat friiaid, the man whom ho 
loved more than all others. A kind of malicious delight 
possessed him, as he pictured to himself the deep dejec- 
tion he should find him in. 

‘ Poor Amyas I ’ he said. ‘ I know what I should 
be feeling in his place. I am glad he was not taken. 
^ could not have borne his loss.’ 
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Ay bo en< ' r<‘d tho r(»iirtyatfl of his friend’s bouse, 
light, y wore b irig eu,rriec{ U> and Iro, horsey were being 
yaddied, an uu- ot’ bust.lo and (nxeil<‘faenfc pervaded ttie 
fiijace. Loc»k where be niigiit, he etsild iK.fc sof? the faee 
}je knew so well. He entered at the open door, liiy 
triend was ri- t in the iiall. jvoom r.ften’ ro*)ni h*e vainly 
traversed s' were all empty. A ynddon honavr look 
iiifn. SiiJ’^dy Aetyay was not deiid of grief V 

He came at k ogth to a .small pjti\ate a]>artment, 
ill which thH\s had spent many a hapijy, busy hour 
togctiiiu- ; bet ids friend was m.'t hero luthor, tlnaigh, 
to jndg^e h\’ appeal aii(‘OS, lie eould oniy just have loft 
it. Bo*iks and pupvas were tiimbU-d all about in stiange 
iiontusi.ro, and bn.a of hrokoo glas.s stre'wed the tl^'or, 

A iiltir, jac.iure was lying im the giound. The king 
picked it up, and re'cyni/td t% ndniat«iro of himself, 
the frame of whhdi hid been i>roken in the fall, lie 
let it dr<,)p {orain, as if it had burnt him. I'he tiro was 
bkizing tirigatiy, nnd Uic fragJuenis of a haif-desiroyed 
lad ter i.a,y, ur.eoiivynmed as yel, in the fender. It was 
in his <.>vvri wt iting. ilc, snateheii it up, and saw it was 
tiui last bo had wriMon, containing Iho details of an 
chiborate sehomo which he had much at heart. He had 
oniy just thrown it back ini' > the llamea when tw'o people 
entered the room, talking together, one a lady, the other 
a man, bc>oted aiul aparied as though lie came from 
u long distance. 

‘ Wlicro is Ainyas ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ Gone to proilor his services to the new king, of 
course,’ sairl the lady. * Wo are, as you may think, 
in great anxiety, lie has none of tiie ridiculous notions 
of his predi'cessor, wdio, indeed, hated him cordially. 
The very favour Ainyas has liitherto enjoyed will stand 
in his way at the uewv court. I only hope ho may 
bo in time to make liis peace. He can, with truth, 
say that ho uttoriy disapproved of the foolish reforms 
which liis lato master was bent on making. Of course, 
he was fond of him in a way ; but we must think of 
ourselves, you know. People in our position have no 
time for sentlmont. He started almost immediately 
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after tlie king’s death, I am seuding bis retinue after 
him.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said the genilemau, whom the king 
now knew aa one of his ambassadora, ‘ I sbaii folloy 
him at once. Between you and me, it ia no bad thing 
for the country. That poor boy had no notion of 
statesmanship. lie forced mo to conclude a peace 
which would have been disastrous to ail^^our best 
interests. Happil}', wo shall have war directly now. 
Promotions iu t )]0 army would have been at a standstill 
if he had had bis way.* 

The king did not -jtay to hear moro. 

‘ I will go to my people,’ ho said. ‘ They at least 
have no interest to make peace with my successor. 
He will but take from them what I gave.’ 

He heard the clock strike the first -|uarter as be went. 
Ho was, indeed, a very remarkable king, for bo knew 
his way to the pouic‘st part ut ins domiuions. Ho had 
been there before, often and often, unknown to any one ; 
and the misery wlucii ho had there beheld Juwi stirred 
and steeled him tu attempt what had never before 
been attempted. 

No one about the palace knew where he had caught 
the malignant fever which oariicd him off. He bad 
a shrewd suspicion himself, and he went straight to that 
quarter. 

‘ Fevers won’t hurt me now,’ he said laughing. Tho 
houses were as wretched, the people looked as sickly 
and squalid as ever. They were standing about in 
knots in the streets, late though it was, talking together 
about him. His name was in every mouth. The 
details of his illness, and the probable day of his 
funeral, seemed to interest them moro than anything 
else. 

Five or six men were sitting drinking round a table 
in a disreputable-looking pubiio-houso, and he stopped 
to overhear their conversation. 

‘ And a good riddance, too ! ’ said one of them, whom 
he knew well. * What *s tho use of a king as never 
spends a farthing more than he can help t It gives 
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no impetus to trade, it don’t. The new fellow ’s a very 
different sort. Wo shall have fine doings soon.’ 

‘ Aye ! * struck in another, ‘ a meddlesome, priggish 
i|ort of chap, ho was, always aworritting us about clean 
houses, and such like. What right ’s he got to interfere, 
I’d like to know ? * 

‘ Down ^dth all kings ! says I,* put in a third ; 

‘ but if ^e’ro to have ’em, let ’em behave as sich. 
I like a young fellow as isn’t afraid of his missus, and 
knows port wine from sherry.’ 

‘ Wanted to abolish capital punishment, he did ! ’ 
cried a fourth. ‘ Thought he’d get more work out of 
the p«or fellows in prison, I suppose ? Depend on it, 
there *s some reason like that at the bottom of it. 
We ain’t so very perticular about the lives of our 
subjects for nothing, we ain’t ; ’ an expression of opinion 
in which all the rest heartily concurred. The clock 
struck again as the king turned away ; he felt as if 
a storm of abuse from some one he had always hated 
would be a precious balm just then. He entered the 
state prison, and made for the condemned cell. Capital 
punishment was not abolished yet, and in this particular 
instance he had certainly felt glad of it. 

The cell was tenanted only by a little haggard-looking 
man, who was writing busily on his knee. The king had 
only seen him once before, and he looked at him curiously. 

Presently the gaoler entered, and with him the first 
councillor, a man whom his late master had greatly 
loved and esteemed. The convict looked up quickly. 

‘ It was not to be till to-morrow,’ he said. Then, 
as if afraid he had betrayed some cowardice, ‘ but 
I am ready at any moment. May I ask you to give this 
paper to my wife ? ’ 

^The king is dead,’ said the first councillor gravely. 
‘ You are reprieved. His present majesty has other 
views. You will, in all probability, be set at large 
to-morrow.* 

‘ Dead ? ’ said the man with a stunned look. 

* Dead I * said the first councillor, with the im- 
pressiveness of a whole board. 

laa ^ 
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The man stood up, passing his hand across his brow. 

‘ Sir,’ he said earnestly, ‘ I respected him. For all 
he was a king, he treated me like a gentleman. He, 
too, had a young wife. Poor fellow, I wish he weifo 
alive, again ! ’ 

There were tears in the man’s eyes as he spoke. 

The third quarter struck as the king IcfC the prison. 
He felt unutterably humiliated. The pity »^f his foe 
was harder to bear than the scorn of his friends. He 
would rather have died a thousand deaths than owe 
his life to such a man. And yet, because he was 
himself noble, he could not but rejoice to find nobility 
in another. He said to himself sternly that 'it was 
not worth what he had gone through. He reviewed 
his position in no very self-complacent mood. The 
affection ho had so confidently relied upon was but 
a dream. The people he was fain to work for were not 
ripe for their own improvement. A foolish little child, 
a generous enemy, these were his only friends. Afte’r 
all, was it worth while to live ? Had ho not better 
get back quietly and submit, making no further effort ? 
He had learnt his lesson ; he could ‘ lie down in peace, 
and sleep, and take his rest The eternal powers had 
justified themselves. What matter though every man 
had proved a liar ? The bitterness had passed away, 
and he seemed to see clearly. 

Thick clouds had gathered over the moon, and the 
cold struck through him. All at once a sense of loneli- 
ness that cannot be described rushed over him, and 
his heart sank. Was there really no one who cared — 
no one ? He would have given anything at that 
moment for a look, a single word of real sympathy. 
He longed with sick longing for the assurance of love. 

There were yet a few moments left. How had he 
borne to wait so long ? This, at least, he was sure of, 
and this was all the world to him. He began to find 
comfort and consolation in the thought ; he forgave — 
indeed he almost forgot — the rest. Yet ho had fallen 
very low, for, as he stood at the door of his wife’s 
room, he hesitated whether to go in. What if this, too. 
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were an illusion ? Had he not best go back before he 
knew ? ' 

‘ But I have never yet done anything through fear,’ 
^id the king. 

His wife was sitting by the fire alone, her face hidden, 
her long hair falling round her like a veil. At the first 
sight of her, a pang of self-reproach shot through him. 
How cou^d he ever liave doubted ? 

She was wearing a ring that he had given her — a ring 
she wore always, and the light sparkled and flashed 
from the jewel. Except for this, there was nothing 
bright in the room. 

He Ardently desired to comfort her. He wondered 
why all her ladies had left her, Surely one might have 
stayed with her on this first night of her bereavement ? 
She seemed to be lost in thought. If she would only 
speak, or call his name ! But she was quite silent. 

A slight noise made the king start. A secret door 
iji the wall opened, the oxistonco of which he had 
thought was known only to himself and his queen, 
and a man stood before her. 

She put her finger to her lips, as though to counsel 
silence, and then threw herself into his arms. 

* You have come,’ she said — ‘ Oh, I am so glad I 
I had to hold his hand when he was dying. I was 
frightened sitting here by myself. I thought his ghost 
would come back, but he will never come back any 
more. Wo may be happy always now,’ and drawing 
the ring from her finger, she kissed it, weeping, and 
gave it to him. 

When midnight struck, the watchers wakened with 
a start, to find the king lying stark and stiff, as before, 
but a great change had come over his countenance. 

* We must not let the queen see him again,’ they saicL 
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Regularly, three times a week, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, he and his dog came to beg. 

He was very tall and very gaunt, and his clothes 
were all plastered with quaint patches, and ra/elled 
along the hems. But he was always scrupulously 
clean. His flowing grey beard was silky and well 
combed, and the red skin of his hands glistened, as 
with much polishing. And his sabots, which were 
many sizes too large, were stuffed with clean straw ; 
and he always left them on the doorstep, and cam> 
into the house baro-footed. 

Ho called himself Saiiit-P6 — why, I could never 
discover — for one day ho admitted to me that ho had 
been baptized altogether differently. Ho and the cure, 
and the officier do sant6 and I represented the classes 
at Sallospisse ; but Saint- alone viva it en rentier » 
For from sunrise to sunset ho was. idle ; he had not 
clone a day’s work since the war. Ho lived in a ram- 
shackle, one- roomed, mud-floored building, from one 
Corner of which at night, through the broken tiles he 
could lie and watch the stars. But the house was 
his own property, and every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday morning, he Bhufiled out of it in his clumsy 
sabots to beg around the neighbourhood. 

Saint- Pe’s dog was named Pluton. Once upon a time 
he had been of tho race of St. Hubert ; and Saint- P6, 
when he learned my name, hastened to recommend 
the animal to my special attention. Whatever Pluton 
had been once in tho distant days of his youth, he was 
now but a wriggling collection of bones, encased in 
a worn-out skin. I never knew him venture to carry his 
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tail otherwise than tight under his belly ; and whenever 
I met him alone, or skulking a'long behind his master, 
he never failed to greet me with an interminable, com- 
4)licated series of grovelling. Japanese-like obeisances. 

And, as I have said, the two came to the house 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and while 
Pluton snenked off to rummage obsequiously for refuse 
in the ^oulleiy, Saint- P6 mumbled out the whole 
lamentation of his woes, as lugubriously, as elaborately, 
as if he were a complete stranger. Four sous per visit 
was my allowance to Saint-P6 ; and when he had 
pocketed tliem somewhere amid those mysterious 
patoises of his coat, he would clump away down the 
drive, noisily praying to the Virgin for the future 
repose of my soul. 

Eudore and Saint-P6 were neighbours, and Eudore 
hated Saint- after his obstinate, uncompromising 
fashion, and never altogether forgave me for enoourag- 
•kig the old impostor. ‘ C’est de la canaille.’ ho would 
repeat sullenly, when, to tease him, I related Saint-Pe’s 
doings, ‘ o’est oomine des lagas ; 9a vit sur les gens.' 

But if, in Eudoro’s opinion, Saint-P6 was a worth- 
IcvSS parasite, Pluton was a cursed thief. One night 
Eudore had missed five of his young ducks, and he had 
shouted across the hedge to Saint- P6 that the very 
next time he would shoot that cur of his dead on the 
spot. At which threat Saint-P6 shrugged his bony 
shoulders, and Pluton retreated inside the house, 
grovelling more obsequiously than ever, 

‘ II ost malin,’ Saiiit-P6 confided to me the next 
morning. ‘ 11 trouve . . . ce qu’il trouve — et 9a ne 
parait point — regardez.’ And, indeed, despite the five 
young ducks, Pluton looked more starved than before. 

II 

One Tuesday, about the time of the sowing of the 
maize, Saint-P6 never appeared, and on the Thursday 
I missed him again. So at sunset, when I had done 
my work, I strolled up to his house, wondering what 
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could have happened to him. The door was open ; a 
half -cut loaf of maize- br^ad stood on the table, but there 
was no sign of Saint- PA Then I heard the scraping 
of a spade. Saint- P^ was behind the house, digging. ^ 
He put down his spade and shufiSed up to me. And 
he began to repeat the whole of his elaborate lamenta- 
tion — he was miserable ; he was poor ; life ^was hard ; 
he had no one to look after him ; ho appealed Jo good, 
charitable folks to help him in his old age ; ‘ and now,’ 
he concluded, ‘ my dog, the old Pluton, the only thing 
that the good God had left to me, my dog, my dog, 
he is dead,’ He led me behind his house, and lifting 
his coat, all plastered with patches, uncovered «poor 
Plu ton’s corpse with his tail stretched behind him, 
stark and straight, as I had never seen it while he 
lived. ‘ Et maintenant,’ said Saint-P6 proudly, point- 
ing to the half-dug grave, ‘ et maintenant, monsieur, 
je travaillo.* And once more, from the very beginning, 
he went through his lamentation, concluding with the,,, 
appeal to the good, charitable folks to help him. 

I asked him how it had happened. He jerked his 
head towards the hedge, beyond which stood Eudore’s 
house. ‘ It was this morning, at day-break. A shot — 
paf 1 ’ (And ho imitated, dramatically, the gesture of 
shooting.) ‘ And it was only one that he had taken — 
just one miserable little duck. Only one. I assure you, 
monsieur, he hadn’t had time to take more than one.’ 
And for the third time he repeated his lamentation. 

Eudore came out of his house, and, seeing us, strolled 
up to the hedge and looked over. Saint-P6 went back 
to his digging. Eudore stood silent for several minutes ; 
presently he said, half to himself — 

‘ (,Ja faisait piti6 de voir une bete afEam^e comme 9a.’ 
Then, turning to Saint-P6, he called in patois — 

‘ Stop a minute ; I will dig for you.* 

He pushed his way through a gap in the hedge, and 
taking the spade, dug out the grave. And when he had 
finished, Saint-P6 lifted the stiff carcass tenderly and 
placed it inside ; then shovelled the earth over it with 
bis clumsy sabots. 
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